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Foreword 

At  the  request  of  members  of  the  faculty  at  Susque- 
hanna University,  the  editors  asked  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Turnbach  for  his  permission  to  include  in  this  issue  of 
the  faculty  Studies  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in  Trin- 
ity Lutheran  Church,  Selinsgrove  during  the  spring  of 
1956,  on  the  Sunday  set  aside  for  emphasizing  Christian 
higher  education. 

In  1958  Susquehanna  will  mark  its  centennial,  and 
so  the  editors  consider  it  a  privilege  to  include  the  sermon 
by  Dr.  Turnbach  as  a  harbinger  of  that  event. 

Pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Selinsgrove  since 
1952,  Dr.  Turnbach  was  graduated  from  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  and  then  went  on  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Scotland  where  he  received  the  Ph.D  de- 
gree in  1942. 

The  editors  also  welcome  as  a  new  contributor  Dr. 
Lyder  L.  Unstad,  assistant  professor  of  business  adminis- 
tration at  Susquehanna.  Dr.  Unstad  has  his  A.  B.  from 
Concordia  College,  1925;  his  M.  A.  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  1928;  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1937.  In  addition,  he  has  studied  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of  Oslo,  in  Norway,  the 
state  of  his  origin. 

The  third  contributor  to  this  issue,  Dr.  William  A. 
Russ,  Jr.,  is  professor  of  history  at  Susquehanna  and  is 
well  known  as  a  past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Association.  He  was  granted  the  A.  B.  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  in  1924,  the  M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1926,  and  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1933. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Let  This  Mind  Be  In  You 

A  Sermon  by  Edward  P.  Turnbach 

Those  of  you  who  saw  The  Man  Who  Never  Was 
probably  recall  the  scene  in  the  Nazi  office  of  military 
intelligence  in  Berlin,  when  the  occupant  of  that  office, 
pondering  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  found  on  the 
supposed  body  of  Major  William  Martin,  said,  "The  Fuehr- 
er declares  these  documents  genuine.  Of  course,  the 
Fuehrer  has  his  intuition.  We  more  ordinary  mortals 
have  to  depend  upon  our  brains." 

That  ironic  statement  suggests  the  situation  which 
occurs  often  in  real  life  when  reason  is  set  over  against 
faith  as  if  one  were  a  substitute  for  the  other,  each  com- 
peting for  our  loyalty.  And  certainly  this  conflict  of 
faith  and  reason  has  been  encouraged  by  men  of  both 
sides,  by  the  faithful  who  willingly  discard  Scripture  and 
creeds  for  a  mysticism  only  vaguely  religious  (or  an  emo- 
tional ecstasy  which  they  conceive  to  be  God's  power)  and 
by  philosophers  who  insist  that  in  the  possession  of  reason 
man  can  truly  stand  alone  and  be  content,  that  he  can 
create  his  own  world  and  be  its  hero,  if  not  its  God. 

I  remember  the  Oxford  Group  Movement  as  it  mani- 
fested itself  at  the  seminary  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  Scotland,  a  number  of  years  ago.  There  was  a 
fervor  about  it,  a  tremendous  enthusiasm.  But  its  only 
definiteness  was  a  rejection  of  everything  preceding  it- 
self as  sinful;  and  it  produced  no  more  than  moral  re- 
form and  social  service.  Now  these  are  worthy  achieve- 
ments, of  course,  but  they  are  not  religious,  strictly  speak- 
ing; and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Oxford  Group  had  aban- 
doned reason  to  skeptics  and  unbelievers  and  in  so  doing 
had  twisted  and  distorted  its  own  soul. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the  book  section  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  8,  1956,  a  review  of  Aldous 
Huxley's  Heaven  and  Hell  in  which  the  reviewer,  who  is  a 
professor  of  psychology  at  Yale  University,  had  this  to 
say:  "Mr.  Huxley  has  propounded  a  noble  and  unifying 
myth.  .  .  .  For  my  taste,  however,  it  gives  man  less  than 
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his  due.  Man  makes  beauty,  as  he  makes  science,  out 
of  the  humblest  materials  and  dilemmas.  He  needs  no 
otherworldly  help.  .  .  ."  And  again  he  says:  "It  belittles 
man  to  suppose  that  the  warm  hands  of  delusion  must 
cover  his  eyes  in  the  presence  of  every  mystery.  His 
highest  gift  is  the  ability  to  withstand  mystery  and  un- 
certainty— to  act  humanely  and  live  strongly  in  the  face 
of  perpetual  risk." 

This  sort  of  statement  is  not  unusual.  Time  and 
again  I  have  read  it  elsewhere,  and  while  one  may  be 
provoked  by  its  arrogance  and  its  seemingly  colossal  ego- 
tism, what  becomes  apparent  is  that  these  scientists  and 
philosophers  actually  feel  a  need  for  isolation  from  life 
in  order  to  insure  the  integrity  of  reason.  They  are  des- 
perately afraid  of  delusion,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  they 
are  willing  to  abandon  all  other  values  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge.  Of  course,  they  glamorize  it  in  such  poems 
as  Henley's  Invictus  and  Edwin  Markham's  Gates  of 
Paradise.  You  remember  the  lines:  "We  men  of  earth 
have  here  the  stuff  of  Paradise — we  have  enough.  .  .  . 
Here  on  the  common  human  way  is  all  the  busy  gods 
would  take  to  build  a  heaven,  to  mold  and  make  new 
Edens."  Appropriately,  the  headline  over  the  review  I 
have  mentioned  is  "In  the  Eden  of  the  Mind."  But 
there  is  a  line  in  Browning's  The  Grammarian's  Funeral 
which,  intentionally  or  not,  more  accurately  states  the 
situation.  It  is:  "This  man  decided  not  to  live  but 
know." 

And  yet,  why  should  it  be  necessary  for  a  man  who 
would  deal  with  facts  to  isolate  himself  from  the  rest  of 
life  in  order  to  insure  the  correctness  of  his  knowledge? 
Or  for  a  religious  man  to  abandon  reason  to  skeptics  and 
unbelievers?Of  course,  it  is  true  that  faith  sometimes  has 
opposed  itself  to  facts,  that  it  has  concealed  and  denied 
them,  that  it  has  impeded  the  freedom  of  study  and  ex- 
periment. And  it  is  equally  true  that  students  often  have 
presumed  beyond  the  warrant  of  knowledge,  have  failed 
to  distinguish  between  fact  and  theory,  and  have  encour- 
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aged  movements  hostile  to  faith  and  detrimental  to  hu- 
man values. 

We  need  to  remember,  however,  that  Jesus  dealt  con- 
stantly with  the  actualities  of  life,  with  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  men:  farmers,  fishermen,  publicans, 
of  children  as  well  as  adults;  and  that  Paul,  His  apostle, 
said,  "I  would  rather  say  five  words  with  my  understand- 
ing so  as  to  instruct  others  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an 
ecstasy."  We  need  to  remember  too  that  right  here  in  our 
own  land  it  was  the  people  of  faith  who  established  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  Indeed,  as  President  G.  Mor- 
ris Smith  has  often  said,  Susquehanna  University  came 
in  large  measure  out  of  our  local  Trinity  Church. 

We  can  remember,  also,  that  men  of  reason  have  pre- 
served for  us  the  historicity  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  have 
given  themselves  to  Biblical  tasks,  and  to  the  study  of 
the  text  and  the  times,  that  they  have  resisted  heresies 
which  would  have  altered  the  nature  of  Christianity  and 
have  given  us  translations  into  our  modern  speech  which 
we  can  depend  on  as  being  accurate  with  respect  to  both 
the  old  and  the  new. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  faith  and  reason  can  help 
one  another,  that  man  does  not  live  by  reason  alone.  As 
the  psychologists  say,  "when  reason  and  knowledge  have 
had  their  turn,  much  of  mystery  remains"  and,  I  would 
add,  much  of  experience,  for  there  are  certainly  non-ra- 
tional elements  of  human  nature,  as  each  of  us  can  wit- 
ness. Faith,  likewise,  leaves  room  for  reason.  In  fact,  it 
can  not  live  apart  from  it,  and  it  can  not  abandon  reason 
to  the  skeptics  and  unbelievers. 

The  real  issue  is  as  to  which  shall  take  precedence. 
Shall  the  values  essential  to  knowledge  rule  our  lives  or 
shall  it  be  the  values  essential  to  faith? 

What  this  means  to  most  people  is  that  either  our 
academic  training  shall  be  rigorous  in  character  with 
emphasis  upon  the  abler  students  and  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  achieving  highly  trained  intellects;  or  that  it  shall 
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be  more  leisurely,  with  a  greater  regard  for  the  slower 
and  more  diffident  student,  and  a  greater  concern  for 
vocational  objectives,  as  well  as  the  development  of  per- 
sonality and  good  citizenship. 

Actually  this  is  not  a  question  which  has  to  be  de- 
cided; it  is  not  an  either-or.  The  values  essential  to 
knowledge  can  be  maintained.  Man's  reason  can  be  free 
to  deal  with  all  human  experience,  to  make  its  experi- 
ments, to  question  long-accepted  positions,  to  present  its 
discoveries  and  to  project  them  in  terms  of  cause  and 
effect  or  probability. 

"Man's  reason  can  be  free,"  you  may  repeat  doubt- 
fully. At  a  Christian  college?  And  you  may  be  thinking 
of  what  the  early  physicians  and  scientists  had  to  do 
when  they  tried  to  study  anatomy,  what  means  they  had 
to  use  to  obtain  bodies  for  dissection,  and  how  impossi- 
ble it  could  and  can  be  to  obtain  permission  for  autopsies. 

A  situation  in  which  you  may  question  the  possibility 
of  freedom  for  man's  reason  at  a  Christian  college  is  in 
the  realm  of  Biblical  criticism,  for  example,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  events  like  the  Resurrection  or  the  Virgin 
Birth.  Certainly,  such  biological  facts  as  we  are  aware 
of  do  not  render  these  occurrences  possible,  and  such 
laws  of  personal  testimony  as  we  have  uncovered  allow 
both  for  strict  accuracy  and  a  degree  of  distortion;  but 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  events  which 
happened  some  nineteen  centuries  before  we  were  born 
and  with  the  accounts  of  persons,  some  of  whom  were 
eye-witnesses.  What  forces  entered  into  those  situations 
we  can  not  now  determine;  what  accuracy  or  inaccuracy 
of  perception  and  reporting  may  have  occurred  we  can 
not  tell.  Therefore,  barring  other  evidence,  we  must  let 
them  stand  for  what  they  are,  eye-witness  accounts  of 
past  events  and  as  such  our  most  valid  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

What  must  be  emphasized  here  is  that  the  values 
essential  to  knowledge  can  be  respected  and  maintained 
only  as  those  values  are  respected  by  the  reason  itself. 
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There  can  be  no  freedom  of  man's  reason  where  there  is 
no  clear  recognition  of  what  is  known  and  what  is  not 
known,  between  what  is  fact  and  what  is  mystery.  Rea- 
son, by  the  nature  of  what  it  is,  must  ceaselessly  attack 
the  mystery  of  the  universe,  seeking  to  translate  it  into 
terms  of  knowledge.  But  it  must  not  exaggerate  its  suc- 
cesses nor  assert  knowledge  when  it  has  none.  The  disci- 
pline which  it  would  apply  to  all  experience,  it  must  apply 
to  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  values  essential  to  faith  can 
be  maintained  also.  There  is  nothing  in  the  freedom  of 
man's  reason  which  can  be  of  any  real  danger  to  Christ 
and  his  Gospel;  there  is  no  fact  already  known  or  yet  to 
be  discovered  which  can  upset  the  essential  character  of 
what  we  believe.  There  is  no  capacity  of  man's  mind 
which,  if  it  were  rigorously  developed,  could  produce  such 
a  transformation  in  the  human  spirit  as  would  cause  us 
to  discard  Jesus  as  our  Lord  and  Savior.  Of  course,  know- 
ledge can  correct,  reason  can  discipline  our  faith.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should,  or  we  might  lapse  into  senti- 
mentality or  superstition,  into  self-pity  or  self-satisfac- 
tion. But  knowledge  can  do  no  more  than  correct,  and 
reason  can  do  no  more  than  discipline. 

I  hope  you  do  not  regard  these  statements  as  a  mark 
of  complacency  or  stubbornness  or  of  a  disrespect  for 
knowledge;  nor  that  I  am  presuming  to  know  more  than 
anyone  else.  I  am  not.  But  this  I  believe  to  be  the  Chris- 
tian faith :  that  at  the  heart  of  life  there  is  a  God  of  love,  in 
Whom  our  life  has  its  beginning,  its  reason  to  be,  and  its 
fulfilment;  and  therefore  nothing  in  the  truth  of  all  this 
universe  can  be  hostile  to  us. 

"How  can  anyone  believe  that?"  you  may  ask  in  the 
face  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  in  our  willingness  to 
do  all  the  cheap  things  dictated  by  greed  or  envy  or  just 
plain  malice,  when  you  see  the  cruelties  we  can  practice 
to  save  a  dollar  or  to  push  ourselves  a  step  farther  along 
the  pathway  of  position  or  security,  when  you  know  how 
we  take  the  lazy  man's  way  and  then  lie  and  cheat  to 
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cover  up  our  omissions.  "How  can  anyone  believe  that?" 
when  you  have  seen  what  a  mob  can  do,  or  how  we  treat 
strangers,  or  what  nation  can  do  unto  nation,  the  savage 
brutality,  the  destruction,  the  mass  murder.  "How  can 
you  believe  that?"  when  you  know  the  natural  evils  of  this 
world,  the  horrors  accomplished  by  disease,  flood,  fire, 
wind,  snow  and  ice. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  what  we  per- 
ceive in  the  hearts  of  others,  what  we  see  in  our  own, 
and,  above  all,  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified  for  us.  In  others 
and  in  ourselves,  no  matter  how  selfish  we  may  have 
grown,  we  find  a  desire  to  love  and  be  loved  which  except 
it  be  satisfied  leaves  our  lives  unfulfilled.  And  in  Jesus 
Christ  we  find  the  love  of  God  drawing  us  to  Himself. 
Our  faith  is  the  committal  of  ourselves  to  this  love,  in  ser- 
vice, in  sacrifice,  in  sympathy,  in  patience,  in  forgive- 
ness, in  courage,  and  in  confidence.  The  highest  gift  of 
reason  is  to  live  vigorously  and  humanely  in  the  face  of 
perpetual  risk.  Time  and  again  the  philosophers  have 
come  to  that  conclusion;  it  is  their  statement,  not  mine. 
But  in  the  Christian  faith,  death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic- 
tory, and  risk  finds  its  peace  in  assurance. 

In  the  assurance  of  faith,  then,  we  can  maintain  the 
values  essential  to  knowledge.  Indeed,  they  can  be  a  part 
of  our  Christian  values.  For  we  believe  in  them  just  as 
surely  as  do  skeptics  or  scholars.  But  we  believe  more. 
And  seeing  no  cause  for  any  man  to  confine  himself  to 
the  realm  of  reason  alone,  to  isolate  himself  from  the 
rest  of  life,  we  invite  those  who  would  pursue  knowledge, 
those  abler  students,  those  gifted  of  reason,  to  share  our 
faith  in  Christ,  confident  that  character  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  knowledge  and  hoping  that  as  they  are  gifted 
of  reason  they  may  also  be  gifted  of  faith,  capable  of  shar- 
ing that  love  of  Christ  which  passes  knowledge.  For  this 
is  the  character  of  the  Christian  mind  to  which  our  edu- 
cational program  in  the  congregation  and  the  college  and 
the  seminary  is  committed,  and  which  we  hope  to  achieve 
in  you.    The  Christian  mind,  then,  let  it  become  yours. 


The  Reaction  of  Franklinton, 

Ohio  to  the  Northwestern 

Army,  1812 

Writers  on  American  history  usually  say,  without 
much  reservation,  that  the  "War  Hawks"  in  the  western 
states  (of  that  time)  brought  the  country  into  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812. 1    And,  according  to  the  voting  in 
Congress,  when  war  was  declared  on  June  19,  1812,2  such 
statements  appear  in  general  to  be  true.3    Overwhelm- 
ingly  the  southern   and  western   states   were   for  war, 
whereas  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  with  two  excep- 
tions, were  almost  as  much  against  the  declaration  of 
war.4    One  historian  formulates  the  situation  thus: 
If  the  war  were  fought  in  defence  of  mari- 
time rights   [as  the  ardent  War  Hawks  stated 
flamboyantly]  one  might  assume  that  the  New 
England  states,  which  were  most  affected,  would 
support  the  war  enthusiastically,  but  such  was 
not  the  case.    The  Western  and  Southern  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  could  not  have  been 
directly  injured  by  the  Orders  in  Council  [adopt- 
ed by  the  British  Parliament],  gave  ardent  sup- 
port to   the   struggle.   .   .    [which]    shows   that 
Southerners  and  Westerners  shared  an  interest 
in  promoting  a  war  of  territorial  expansion  .  .  .  .5 
And  the  somewhat  eccentric  John  Randolph  of  Virginia 
exclaimed:    "Agrarian    cupidity,    not    maritime    rights, 
wages  this  war.  .  .  [and  those  agrarians  uttered  in]  mon- 
otonous tone — Canada,  Canada,  Canada."6 


i  See  Mitchell  and  Mitchell,  American  Economic  History,  pp.  309,  311, 
New  York,  1947;  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  The  American  Pageant,  p.  204, 
New  York,  1956. 

2  John  B.  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
Ill,  p.  541,  New  York,  1895. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  457-458. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  454-458.  Sixteen  House  members  from  Pennsyl- 
vania voted  for  war  and  two  against  it. 

s  Wm.  T.  Utter,  "The  Frontier  State"  in  The  History  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  ed.  by  Carl  Wittke,  vol.  II,  p.  86,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1942. 

6  As  quoted  in  E.  H.  Roseboom  and  F.  P.  Weisenburger,  History  of 
Ohio,  p.  124,  New  York,  1934. 
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This  apparently  odd  situation  is  again  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  "After  the  declaration  of  war,  in  the  states 
where  the  war  was  popular,  or  fear  of  the  Indians  press- 
ing, the  ranks  of  volunteer  regiments  began  to  fill.  But 
in  New  England  every  expedient  had  to  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  get  soldiers.  .  .  ."7  Politically  speaking,  the  Re- 
publicans (precursors  of  the  later  Democratic  party)  were 
much  in  favor  of  war,  while  the  Federalists  were  against 
resorting  to  armed  conflict.8 

In  line  with  the  same  evidence,  indicated  by  the 
facts  mentioned  above,  we  find  that  the  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1811,  gave  as  reasons  for  going  to  war  with  Britain  that: 

.  .  .  We  can  take  Canada  from  her  and  the 
rich  provinces  to  the  eastward.     Let  such  war- 
fare be  begun — a  war  on  land  at  public  cost,  a 
war  at  sea  at  private  cost — and  we  shall  in  a  little 
while  remunerate  ourselves  tenfold  for  six  years 
of  spoliation  of  our  commerce.    This  is  the  kind 
of  warfare  contemplated  in  the  resolution   [by 
the  House  committee].9 
This  is  the  way  Peter  Buell  Porter  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  stated  the  case  in  explaining  the  Com- 
mittee's stand. 

And  the  conquest  of  Canada  "became  the  favorite 
topic  of  newspaper  discussion."10 

[Despite  the]  lack  of  preparation  for  hostili- 
ties, despite  the  disapproval  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  the  Administration  drifted 


7  McMaster,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  543. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  454-458. 

9  See  Annals  of  Congress,  1811-1812,  pp.  373f;  and  McMaster,  op.  cit., 
vol.  Ill,  p.  432.  Bailey,  op.  cit.,  p.  203,  writes:  "The  War  Hawks 
made  no  bones  about  their  determination  to  seize  this  enormous 
and  richly  wooded  area  (Canada) ,  so  desirable  and  apparently  so 
defenceless.  'On  to  Canada',  'On  to  Canada',  was  their  ominous 
chant.  The  Southern  expansionists,  no  less  vocal,  cast  a  covetous 
eye  toward  Florida,  then  weakly  held  by  Britain's  ally,  Spain." 

io    a.  B.  Sears,  The  Public  Career  of  Thomas  Worthington,  a  Ms.  PhJD 
dissertation,  p.  189,  Ohio  State  University,  1932. 
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into  a  war  without  a  struggle  at  the  command 
of  a  group  of  young  legislators  who  "cried  out 
against  the  cowardice  of  further  submission." 
Clay's  [Speaker  of  the  House  and  Representative 
from  Kentucky]  threat  to  disrupt  the  [Republi- 
can, or  later  on  Democratic]  party  completely 
and  alienate  all  support  from  Madison  precipi- 
tated the  recommendation  for  war  .  .  ." 

Thus,  in  the  more  modern  terminology,  the  voiced 
slogans  about  maritime  rights  and  savage  Indian  spot- 
lights were  for  psychological  and  propaganda  purposes 
to  excite  the  population  to  war,  and  the  real  aim  was 
territorial  acquisitions  from  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  In- 
dians. The  land  speculators  were  leaders  in  those  en- 
deavors. 

In  Ohio  and  the  West  (of  that  time)  generally  "the 
sentiment  was  likewise  divided.  The  inherent  frontier 
patriotism  resented  the  insults  of  England,"12  no  matter 
where  it  happened  and  no  matter  what  the  underlying 
reasons  could  be.  But  "the  prospects  of  an  Indian  up- 
rising against  a  frontier  practically  defenceless  was  not 
a  pleasing  one.  Moreover  the  western  country  was  pros- 
perous and  war  meant  destruction  and  bloodshed.  .  .  ."13 
And  in  Ohio  the  frontier  boundary  with  the  Indian  coun- 
try ran  a  little  west  of  the  very  center  of  the  state — near 
the  present  city  of  Lima.14  All  in  all  it  appears  that,  in 
the  West,  the  farther  away  people  lived  from  the  actual 
frontier  line  the  more  they  were  in  favor  of  going  to  war. 

Senator  Worthington  "foresaw  the  reign  of  terror  which 
war  would  cause  on  every  frontier  and  threw  his  whole 
energy  into  preparing  for,  and  delay  of  it."15  In  the  Con- 
gress Senator  Thomas  Worthington  voted  against  going 
to  war,  while  Senator  Campbell,  the  other  Ohio  man  in 


11  Loc.  cit. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

13  Loc.  cit. 

14  McMaster,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  460. 
is  Sears,  op.  cit,  p.  192. 
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the  Senate,  was  too  ill  to  be  present  then;  but  Represen- 
tative Morrow,  Ohio's  only  member  in  the  House,  voted 
for  war.16  Thus  there  was  very  little  of  the  War  Hawk 
mentality  from  Ohio  in  Congress. 

As  indicated,  the  drift  toward  war  was  watched  in 
Ohio  with  mixed  emotions: 

[and]  it  would  appear  that  there  was  a  group 
which  shared  the  chauvinistic  spirit  of  the  War 
Hawks,  another  which  halted  between  the  dan- 
gers and  the  glorious  possibilities  inherent  in 
the  situation,  a  third  which  felt  like  Worthington 
that  the  declaration  was  premature,  and  a  fourth 
which  opposed  it  at  any  cost.    A  plebiscite  would 
probably  have  shown  a  decided  majority  against 
it.17 
The  first  group,  siding  with  the  War  Hawks,  felt  that 
"the  militia  in  co-operation  with  a  small  body  of  regulars 
could  sweep  to  certain  victory.  .  .  ."18    The  fourth  group 
consisted  mostly  of  immigrant  New  Englanders,  located 
at  such  population  centers  as  Cleveland,  Franklinton,  and 
Marietta;  in  the  words  of  Senator  Worthington  in  July, 
1812,  "those  advocating  it  [the  war]  making  much  noise, 
those  opposing  it,  being  more  quiet."19 

The  bellicosity  of  the  first  group  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  expressions  of  Governor  Meigs  of  Ohio.    In  his  an- 
nual message  of  December,  1812,  he  appealed  for  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war.    He  declared  in  part: 
On  the  ocean  your  impressed  brethren  are 
compelled  by  the  torturing  lash  to  raise  their  un- 
willing arms  against  the  country  of  their  birth. 
.  .  .  On  the  west  the  hordes  of  barbarians,  Stimu- 


li Ibid.,  pp.  197-198;  Roseboom  and  Weisenburger,  op.  cit.,  p.  125;  and 
Utter,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  In  1812  the  citizens  of  Chillicothe,  in  the  south 
of  the  state  and  close  to  Kentucky  and  Virginia  and  thus  somewhat 
distant  from  the  Indian  country,  Sen.  Worthington's  home  town, 
tried  to  organize  a  demonstration  against  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1814.  For  this  see  Utter,  op.  cit., 
p.  84. 

17    Sears,  op.  cit,  p.  211. 

is    Ibid.,  p.  212. 

is    Roseboom  and  Weisenburger,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
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lated  by  British  influences,  tear  alike  the  scalp 
from  the  mother  and  the  infant  in  her  arms  and 
with  relentless  fury  stain  the  land  of  freedom 
with  the  blood  of  her  sons.20 
These  emotional  and  suggestive  expressions  of  the  gov- 
ernor were  reprinted  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers 
all  over  the  settled  parts  of  the  state.21 

This  bellicose  sentiment  was  spread  around  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  western  settlements  especially  by  the  fron- 
tier land  speculators,  who  would  become  the  main  reapers 
of  economic  benefits  in  the  event  of  victory.  "They 
were  as  omnipresent  as  the  squatter  and  were  imbued 
with  the  same  speculative  spirit  typical  of  the  frontiers- 
man."22 If  they  could  get  the  frontier  pushed  westward 
and  northward,  the  occupied  territories  would  become 
safer;  and  with  the  increase  in  security,  more  settlers 
would  come  from  the  East  and  the  South — increasing 
the  demand  for  lands  at  constantly  increasing  prices. 
By  1812  the  lands  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  had  been 
more  or  less  fully  settled — at  least  legally  acquired  by 
private  owners;  and  the  speculators,  the  real  factor  in 
the  group  around  the  War  Hawks,  were  hungry  for  more 
land  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Canada.  They  were  the  mov- 
ing spirits  in  fostering  sentiment  for  war.  "The  advan- 
tageous location  of  the  Ohio  country  as  the  middle  ground 
between  the  East  and  the  West  was  recognized  by  states- 
men, even  when  western  expansion  was  first  consider- 
ed."23 Thus  the  crucial  position  of  the  Ohio  country  for 
the  land  spectators  is  very  clear;  and  they  acted  accord- 
ingly. Even  though  the  war,  when  compared  with  the 
expressed  aims  of  its  promoters,  must  be  considered  as 
unsuccessful  in  the  main,  for  the  land  speculators  in  Ohio 


20  ibid.,  p.  126. 

21  See  Freeman's  Chronicle  of  Franklinton,  vol.  I,  no.  22,  Dec.  26,  1812, 
p.  1. 

22  R.  c.  Dowries,  Frontier  Ohio,  1788-1803,  a  MS.  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
p.  31,  Ohio  State  University,  1929. 

23  w.  A.  Chamberlin,  "Ohio  and  Western  Expansion"  in  Ohio  Arch- 
aeological and  Historical  Publications,  vol.  XXXI,  p.  306,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  1922. 
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and  Indiana  it  produced  good  results  to  a  considerable 
degree:  it  brought,  in  its  wake,  the  moving  westward 
of  the  frontier  line  and  introduced  a  large  number  of 
people  from  almost  all  of  the  settled  states  to  the  frontier 
communities,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  land  specula- 
tion and  consequent  rising  land  values.24 


During  the  war  central  Ohio,  close  to  the  Indian 
frontier,  occupied  a  position  of  especial  importance,  and 
particularly  so  the  little  town  of  Franklinton.  It  was 
located  on  the  western  low  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  right 
at  the  fork  with  the  Olentangy  River  and  at  a  point  where 
the  Scioto  could  be  easily  forded  from  east  to  west.  Lucas 
Sullivant,  the  first  surveyor  and  settler  in  that  part  of 
the  state,  founded  it  on  a  clearing  of  the  Mingo  Indians 
in  1797,25  and  named  it  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Since  it  was  located  at  the  old  crossroads  used  by  the 
buffalo,  the  deer,  and  the  Indians,  it  was  placed  rather 
strategically  and  soon  became  of  central  importance  for 
commercial  and  transportation  activities  in  that  part  of 
the  state  (and  is  so  to  this  very  day  as  Columbus  the  capi- 
tal of  Ohio)  .26  Its  location  became  of  marked  value  dur- 
ing the  struggle  with  Britain — in  fact,  as  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Northwestern  Army.27  In  later  years  Frank- 
linton became  known  as  West  Columbus,  i.  e.,  the  western 
part  of  the  present  city  of  Columbus.  Because  the  Leg- 
islature and  Governor  determined,  in  the  early  part  of 
1812,  to  locate  the  state  capital  on  the  relatively  high  and 
wooded  bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  Scioto,  directly  across 


24  Carrie  B.  Zimmerman,  "Ohio,  The  Gateway  Of  The  West"  in  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly,  vol.  XL,  no.  1,  p.  140,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  1931. 

25  o.  C.  Hooper,  History  of  the  City  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  vol.  I,  pp.  11-12; 
The  Writings  of  Caleb  Atwater,  p.  393,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1833;  C.  B. 
Galbreath,  "Lucas  Sullivant  Tablet  Dedicated"  in  Ohio  Arch,  and 
Hist.  Publications,  vol.  XXXVII,  1928,  pp.  170-173. 

26  Joseph  Sullivant,  A  Genealogy  and  Family  Memorial,  p.  140,  Colum- 
buls,  Ohio,  1874;  Alfred  E.  Lee,  History  of  the  City  of  Columbus, 
vol.  I,  pp.  368-369,  Chicago,  1892. 

27  Wm.  T.  Martin,  History  of  Franklin  County,  p.  39,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
1858;  and  Lee,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  261-262. 
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from  Franklinton,  the  town  of  Franklinton  may  be  con- 
sidered in  fact  as  the  capital  of  the  state  during  1812- 
1814.28 

Franklinton  was  never  a  boom  town — until  1812-1814 
— and  the  roads,  so  called,  at  all  seasons  were  nearly  im- 
passable. But  it  was  the  seat  of  justice  and  government 
for  Franklin  County,  "and  it  had  its  full  complement  of 
officials  and  a  jail."29  The  constituent  elements  of  the 
population  were  mainly  poorer  folks  from  the  South,  com- 
ing up  by  way  of  the  Scioto,  and  various  grades  of  New 
Englanders,  coming  there  by  way  of  the  trails  and  minor 
rivers  from  the  Western  Reserve,  New  York,  and  New  Eng- 
land.30 Thus  there  were  concentrated  in  that  early  and 
muddy  town  relatively  large  elements  belonging  to  the 
first  and  fourth  political  groups  contending  for  and 
against  the  war — the  two  extreme  parties.     And  in  that 

light  the  following  incidents  must  be  evaluated. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Franklinton  became  known  as  "a  center  of  disaffec- 
tion."31 In  a  letter  of  March,  1814,  an  army  officer  com- 
mented : 

The  citizens  of  Franklinton  have  become  so 
notorious  for  their  opposition  to  the  cause  of 
our  country  that  it  would  be  but  justice  to  re- 
move the  general  rendezvous  from  it  to  a  place 
more  friendly  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.32 
The  removal  indicated  was  actually  carried  out  later  that 
year. 

The  reason  for  the  marked  disaffection  lies  in  a  com- 


28  Fitzpatrick  and  Morris,  History  of  Columbus  Celebration,  Franklin 
Centennial,  pp.  145-146,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1897;  Jacob  H.  Studer,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio:  Its  History,  Resources,  and  Progress,  pp.  16-18, 
Columbus,  1873. 

28  Opha  Moore,  History  of  Franklin  County,  Ohio,  vol.  I,  pp.  109,  138, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1930;  Fitzpatrick  and  Morris,  op.  cit.,  p.  144. 

30  F.  J.  Turner,  "The  Colonization  of  the  West"  in  American  Historical 
Review,  vol.  XI,  pp.  309-311,  1905-1906;  Zimmerman,  op.  cit,  p.  140; 
Sullivant,  op.  cit.,  p.  243;  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  280. 

31  Utter,  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 

32  hoc.  cit. 
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bination  of  factors:  (1)  the  New  England  element  in 
the  resident  population,  (2)  the  imminent  danger  con- 
nected with  the  proximity  to  the  Indian  frontier,  and 
(3)  the  crude  and  miserable  methods  of  recruiting  and 
handling  volunteer  soldiers,  particularly  when  military 
reverses  became  almost  a  daily  occurrence.  The  last 
factor  may  be  more  readily  understood  by  repeating  the 
comment  of  a  contemporary,  who  said  "that  the  war  is 
three-fourth  politics  and  one-fourth  fighting."33  Hardly 
a  regularly  trained  officer  existed  in  the  army  of  the  west. 
Officers  were  manufactured  overnight  from  the  well- 
known  politicians  and  influence  peddlers,  such  as  Joseph 
Foos  of  Franklinton,  who  sought  the  glory  of  gaudy  uni- 
forms, high-sounding  titles,  and  economic  emoluments  in 
the  form  of  additional  lands  and  money.  Obviously  such 
officers  could  neither  lead  well  nor  would  they  take  many 
chances  of  not  returning  safely. 

Already  on  October  31,  1812,  the  editor  of  the  local 
paper  stated: 

Our  town  begins  to  assume  quite  a  military 
appearance.  Six  or  seven  hundred  troops  are 
already  here.  Two  companies  of  Pennsylvania 
troops  are  expected  in  a  few  days,  and  we  look 
daily  for  the  arrival  of  100  United  States  dra- 
goons from  Kentucky.  The  force  to  be  collected 
at  this  place  will  be  nearly  three  thousand  [in  a 
little  unincorporated  and  muddy  town  of  maybe 
400  resident  population] .  How  long  they  will  re- 
main has  not  been  ascertained. 

.  .  .  Provisions  and  livestock  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  army  continue  to  arrive  at  Franklin- 
ton and  to  be  forwarded  to  Upper  Sandusky,  the 
final  rendezvous  and  supply  depot.  .  .  ,34 
This  provision  was  destined  entirely  for  the  campaign 
against  "apparently  defenceless"  Canada  via  Detroit.    On 
July  30,  1813,  the  same  Freeman's  Chronicle  reported: 


33  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

34  Freeman's  Chronicle,  October  31,  1812;  see  also  Fitzpatrick  and  Mor- 
ris, op.  cit.,  p.  147. 
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"The  militia  are  running  from  all  quarters  of  the  state. 
Thousands  are  already  in  advance  of  this  place  and  thou- 
sands are  on  the  march  to  the  rear.  .  .  .  Between  six  and 
seven  thousand  would  be  a  moderate  calculation.  .  .  ." 
Thus  it  seemed  as  if  the  Ohioans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  faced  "the  war  with  abundant  confidence."35 
But  soon  "The  much  vaunted  campaign  against  Canada 
[first  by  Hull  and  then  by  Harrison]  had  degenerated 
into  a  series  of  tedious  defensive  operations."36 

It  did  not  take  many  days  of  active  war  before  the 
local  newspaper  reported  disaffections.  The  following  re- 
port, of  September  2,  1812,  from  Piqua,  Ohio,  was  printed 
for  the  inhabitants  to  read : 

A  most  violent,  unwarrantable  and   unac- 
countable prejudice  against  his  excellency  Gov. 
Meigs,  prevails  in  several  western  counties  of 
this  state.    We  are  credibly  informed,  that  he 
has  even  been  threatened  with  personal  violence 
and  has  been  obliged  to  have  particular  regard 
for  his  individual  safety.     He  has  not  only  been 
accused  of  willful  tardiness  in  organizing  and 
equiping  the  militia;   but   of   a   connivance   in 
Hull's  plot  to  sell  the  army?"1 
This  announcement  could  have  nothing  but  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  the  population;  and  the  contents  of  the  re- 
port indicated  a  most  serious  condition  within  the  armed 
forces. 

Another  disturbing  account  appeared  in  this  paper 
on  October  24  of  the  same  year.  It  came  from  General 
Tupper  to  General  William  Henry  Harrison  and  had  to 
do  with  the  failure  of  the  Expedition  of  Mounted  Men. 
General  Tupper  complained  that: 

.  .  .  thus  when  imaginary  obstacles  unite  with 
those  that  are  real,  to  oppose  the  movement  of 
a  force  so  insubordinate,  as  that  every  man's  will 


35  Utter,  op.  cit..  p.  88. 

36  ibid.,  p.  100. 

37  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  11,  p.  1,  Sept.  12,  1812. 
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is  his  law,  little  can  be  expected  of  the  officers; 
but  a  plentiful  harvest  of  mortification  and  dis- 
grace. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  the  time  those 
men  refused  to  march,  that  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  the  camp — not  three  days  ra- 
tions of  meat  to  each  officer  and  soldier  remain- 
ed; and  no  bread  or  flour. — But  we  had  found 
at  those  towns  [in  northwestern  Ohio]  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  good  sound  corn  together  with 
nearly  30  bushels  cured  when  green — or,  Tossa- 
manora.  Our  sufferings  with  this  supply  could 
not  have  been  great  in  going  and  returning  from 
the  Rapids  [this  report  is  dated  at  Urbana] . 

The  man  whose  courage  and  patriotism  ex- 
pires, when  the  rations  are  reduced,  ought  never 
to  place  himself  between  his  country  and  its  ene- 
mies. 

Edward  W.  Tupper,  Brigadier-Gen.,  Oct.  12,  1812.38 

On  November  14,  the  same  year,  the  following  item  ap- 
peared: "Worse  and  Worse!  General  Hopkins'  expedi- 
tion of  2,000  mounted  men,  in  the  Indiana  Territory  Has 
Failed!    The  men  refused  to  march.     What  next.'"29 

Comments  of  this  type  appeared  in  the  local  news- 
paper from  time  to  time  and  continued  to  have  a  depres- 
sing effect.  Editor  Gardiner,  the  local  Franklinton  pub- 
lisher, also  reported  items  of  every  imaginably  favorable 
kind.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Northwestern  Army 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Hull,  the  situation  seem- 
ed especially  hopeless.  Treason  by  leading  men,  from 
Hull  downward,  was  charged  openly. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  1814,  Editor  Gardiner 
wrote  in  a  similar  vein : 

The  present  wretched  state  of  our  militia, 
both  as  it  respects  discipline  and  equipment,  can 


38  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  16,  p.  1,  Oct.  24,  1812. 

39  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  19,  p.  3,  Nov.  14,  1812. 
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not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  That  of  the  western  states,  in 
particular,  beggars  all  description.  A  stranger 
.  .  .  might  imagine,  from  what  he  could  see  ex- 
hibited on  such  occasions,  that  war  was  so  much 
the  object  of  detestation,  that  we  had  used  every 
exertion  to  bring  that  sublime  science,  into  con- 
tempt. .  .  . 

The  primary  cause  of  this  defect  in  our  mili- 
tary system,  is  the  supineness  or  negligence  of 
the  state  legislature.  .  .  . 

The  principle  [sic]  evil  in  our  military  sys- 
tem, is  the  want  of  proper  officers.  .  .  .  viz.  the 
mode   of   their   appointment,   and   the    narrow 
bounds  of  their  authority.40 
In  short,  this  account  indicates  the  real  situation  and 
condition  of  the  military  operations  during  the  whole 
war  in  the  West.    This  summary  was  given  after  Gardi- 
ner, in  July  of  that  year,  had  reported  about  desertion 
from  the  army  of  a  "number  of  individuals."41    At  the 
same  time  he  also  printed  a  proclamation  from  President 
Madison  in  which  "full  pardon"  was  offered  to  those  de- 
serters who  returned  to  the  dwindling  forces  within  three 
months.42 

In  the  wake  of  the  surrender  of  General  Hull  and  his 
army,  General  Harrison  was  appointed  to  lead  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  West. 

.  .  .  Even  if  the  weather  [in  midwinter  of  1813] 
had  been  favorable  Harrison  could  not  have  un- 
dertaken a  large  scale  offensive,  for  the  period 
of  enlistment  of  the  Kentucky  troops  in  his  com- 
mand had  come  to  an  end  and  neither  Harrison's 
eloquence  nor  the  bonus  offered  by  the  Kentucky 
legislature  could  prevail  on  more  than  a  few  of 


40  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  II,  no.  49,  p.  1,  August  26,  1814. 

41  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  II,  p.  4,  July  15,  1814. 

42  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  38.  This  surrender  took  place  in  August,  1812, 
at  Detroit.  A  number  of  articles  in  Freeman's  Chronicle,  1812, 
discussed  the  disgrace  and  "treason"  connected  with  this  occurrence. 
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them  to  reenlist.  ...  At  this  juncture  and  on 
other  occasions  Harrison  showed  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  Ohio  troops,  the  basis  of  which  is  not 
clear.  .  .  ,43 

Their  performance,  along  with  the  manner  and  methods 
of  recruitment,  as  well  as  the  general  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  war  at  that  time,  must  have  been  clear  evidence  to  any 
military  leader  to  be  rather  cautious  in  relying  upon  such 
troops  as  these.  By  1813  the  Northwestern  Army  dwin- 
dled to  1,500  men  and  Duncan  McArthur,  the  Governor, 
wrote  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  would  be  500  in 
two  weeks.44 

This  state  of  affairs  is  clearly  shown  in  a  statement 
by  Editor  Gardiner  in  March  of  that  year.     He  wrote: 

The  present  visit  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  this  part 
of  the  country  [from  Indiana],  was  totally  un- 
expected to  the  people  here,  altho  we  are  au- 
thorized to  say  it  has  been  contemplated  by  the 
General  for  some  weeks  past,  and  was  known 
among  his  officers.  It  has  excited  much  public 
curiosity.  ...  A  moment's  reflection  would 
prevent  any  astonishment  on  the  subject.  Gen. 
Harrison's  army  has  dwindled  to  a  number  en- 
tirely inefficient  for  the  original  object  of  the 
campaign.  Thousands  of  the  militia  have  al- 
ready left  him,  and  the  term  of  service  for  the  re- 
mainder will  shortly  expire.  New  drafts  have 
been  made  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  to  supply  these 
deficiencies;  but  we  all  know  how  extremely  tar- 
dy are  our  military  operations  in  this  state  at 
present,  and  with  what  sluggishness  and  appar- 
ent indifference  many  of  our  militia  officers  pro- 
ceed to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law. 
It  is  necessary  that  some  impetus  should  be  given 
to  their  exertions;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the 
presence  and  energy  of  Gen.  Harrison  may  have 


*3    utter,  op.  cit,  p.  101. 
44    Sears,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 
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the  effect  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  activity  and  pat- 
riotism among  the  militia,  and  thus  revive  the 
dropping  hopes  of  the  western  country.45 

That  proved  to  be  wishful  thinking  indeed.  General 
Harrison  was  also  known  as  one  of  the  more  efficient  land 
speculators  in  Indiana.46  In  several  issues  of  his  paper 
Gardiner  was  reporting  the  ineffectual  activities  of  Harri- 
son and  his  men  in  the  territory  from  Detroit  to  the  area 
below  Toledo  and  the  Maumee  River;  and  those  reports 
were  very  uninspiring  and  even  disgusting. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  mention  that,  in 
April,  1813,  Governor  Duncan  Mc Arthur  of  Ohio  called  for 
soldiers  as  follows: 

Our  government  is  engaged  in  no  schemes 
of  aggrandizement,  no  places  of  ambition.  The 
war  which  they  wage  is  for  the  defense  of  every- 
thing dear  to  us  as  men  and  as  citizens.  ...  A 
gratuity  of  sixteen  dollars,  the  monthly  pay  of 
eight  dollars  and  clothing  are  the  offers  for  the 
service  of  a  year.47 

Nevertheless  the  call  of  April  2  for  more  soldiers  had  prac- 
tically no  effect.  Later  in  the  year,  promises  were  made 
of  greatly  increased  emoluments  for  a  six-months  tour 
of  service  but  these  had  hardly  any  effect.  Obviously  no 
successful  campaigns  were  to  be  carried  out  in  that  man- 
ner. 

The  citizens  of  Franklinton  were  always  conscious  of 
their  proximity  to  the  Indian  country,  especially  after 
the  surrender  of  General  Hull  in  August,  1812.  However, 
because  this  small  settlement  became  the  rendezvous  and 
headquarters  of  the  Northwestern  Army,  "Franklinton 
was  a  place  of  much  life  and  business.    This  was  the 


45  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  1,  no.  29,  p.  2,  March  12,  1813. 

46  This  is  explained  in  details  in  the  biography  of  Harrison,  the  first 
volume  issued  in  the  historical  series  by  the  University  of  Indiana. 

47  As  reported  in  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  34,  p.  2,  April  16,  1813. 
About  Gen.  Harrison's  settlement  with  the  Indians,  at  Tarhe,  see 
this  same  paper,  no.  42,  June  25,  1813. 
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most  flourishing  period  of  that  town."48    After  the  "in- 
famous" surrender, 

...  a  general  consternation  ensued.    A  descent  of 
the  British  and  Indians  upon  this  part  of  Ohio 
was  feared;  and  not  altogether  without  reason, 
for  Franklin  County  was  then  rather  a  frontier 
settlement,  and  the  Indians  had  the  possession 
of  the  entire  Sandusky  and  Maumee  country. 
Frequent  alarms  were  received,  and  a  few  fami- 
lies left  the  country  through  fear,  and  others  fain 
would  have  done  so,  but  for  pride  and  character. 
The  Governor  soon  ordered  out  the  militia  in 
mass,  and  the  fears  at  home  subsided.  .  .  .     [But 
that  was  only  for  a  while.]     On  more  than  one 
occasion  numbers  of  residents  of  [nearby]  Wor- 
thington,  Dublin  and  isolated  settlements  in  the 
outskirts  had  crowded  the  county  seat  for  safety. 
Work  had  been  started  to  fortify  the  court  house 
as  a  last  stand  citadel  and  scouts  had  been  em- 
ployed to  reconnoiter  the  outlying  districts  to 
the  north  and  report  any  signs  of  invasion.49 
But  while  the  army,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  there  in 
force,  the  inhabitants  felt  safe  and  carried  on  their  flour- 
ishing trade.     They  also  felt  safe  enough  to  act  as  citi- 
zens in  a  peaceful  democracy,  with  divided  opinions  and 
quarrels  about  almost  everything,  including  the  war  and 
the  conduct  of  it. 

Gardiner  of  the  local  paper  continued  faithfully  to 
report  both  the  good  and  the  bad  news  that  came  to  his 
attention.  As  a  Republican  in  politics  he  was  naturally 
at  first  in  favor  of  the  war,  which  he  expected  could  be 
easily  won.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  suppress  bad 
news  or  the  general  condition  in  the  town  and  in  the 


48  Martin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38-40.  "The  productions  of  the  country  found 
a  ready  cash  market  at  high  prices.  Pork,  which  had  previously  sold 
for  $1.50  per  hundred,  now  readily  brought  $4.00;  and  flour  was  at 
$4.00  per  hundred;  oats  and  corn,  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  per  bushel; 
hay  from  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  ton;  and  other  things  in  proportion." 
See  also  Lee,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  261-262. 

«    Ibid.,  pp.  38-39;  and  Opha  Moore,  op.  cit.,  p.  114. 
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country.  Soon  he  received  letters  and  personal  calls  pro- 
testing the  publication  of  so  much  criticism  about  the 
army,  military  life,  and  the  officers.  More  than  once  he 
complained  editorially  about  these  protests.  The  follow- 
ing, written  in  1813,  is  typical: 

And,  is  it  such  monstrous,  shocking  affair, 
in  a  free,  republican  government  to  tell  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people?  .  .  .  And  shall  men,  profes- 
sing to  be  Republicans  of  the  first  stamp,  at- 
tempt to  debar  an  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  alleged  public  evil,  by  striving  to  abridge  the 
press  of  its  constitutional  liberty,  and  thereby 
still  the  public  voice.  Such  men  are  sunshine 
patriots. 

That  the  complaints  of  the  militia  were  loud 
and  bitter  no  man  of  truth  will  deny.  .  .  .  [He 
was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  Harrison  and  his 
conduct.]  We  have  heard  those  complaints — 
have  made  them  known  to  the  people,  and  some 
very  worthy  men  have  credulity  to  believe  that 
this  was  doing  an  injury  to  the  very  cause  which 
we  were  laboring  at  the  moment  to  support  .  .  . 
[that]  this  is  supposed  to  be  "moral  treason"  to 
say  anything  against  any  officer  in  the  army, 
particularly  while  there  is  a  prospect  of  fat  offices 
for  themselves  or  friends.  Shall  we  reply  to  such 
men?     We  will  not.50 

At  the  same  time  he  also  said  that  "We  are  extremely 
sorry  to  state,  on  unquestionable  authority  that  there 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  arm,y  an  universal  mur- 
muring against  Gen.  Hull.    He  is  accused  [of  treason]." 

But  Gardiner  was  a  true  patriot.  He  believed  not 
only  in  free  speech  and  free  press  for  himself  but  for 
others  also.  He  accepted  from  the  public  long  articles 
in  which  the  war  and  its  conduct  were  condemned. 
Here  the  leaders  of  the  New  Englanders  got  their  chance 
to  oppose.     Gardiner  was  not  in  sympathy  with  them;  but 


Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  52,  p.  2,  Sept.  3,  1813. 
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he,  like  Voltaire,  believed  in  their  right  to  be  heard  with- 
out risking  reprisals  for  their  opinions.  He  printed  let- 
ters with  the  pseudonyms  as  given;  and  he  refused  to  di- 
vulge to  the  inquiring  authorities  who  hid  behind  the 
highly  artificial  names.  For  that  very  reason  we  of  a  lat- 
er age  can  learn  much  that  otherwise  would  not  have  be- 
come known. 

Several  letters  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  (1813)  lambasting  the  war  and  the  army  leaders. 
In  answer  to  those  complaints  the  editor  printed  a  state- 
ment from  "Plain  Sense,"  a  Republican  in  opposition  to 
the  New  Englanders: 

But  these  treasonous  creatures  must  know 
that  the  constitution  gives  them  no  right  to  in- 
jure others.  .  .  .  The  greatest  part  of  these  be- 
ings are  gold  worshippers,  and  are  men  of  wealth. 
....  The  answer  is  plain,  they  discourage  men 
from  enlisting,  they  damp  that  ardour  &  that 
patriotic  fervour  which  ought  to  disregard  life 
when  our  rights  are  invaded.  Although  they  are 
not  guilty  of  those  overt  acts  which  the  laws  re- 
quire for  punishment,  yet  the  effect  of  their  oppo- 
sition is  not  less  pernicious;  many  do  more  harm 
than  if  they  were  to  join  the  British  against 
us.  .  .  . 

Some  how  or  other,  a  number  of  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  our  army,  from  that 
description  of  beings  who  censure  government 
for  declaring  war.  These  pitiful  wretches,  with 
little  more  principle  than  the  moths  who  breed 
in  British  manufactures  &  like  these  insects, 
have  received  growth  behind  a  counter,  have 
got  themselves  into  office,  and  the  staff  depart- 
ment of  our  army.  .  .  .  [they]  evince  their  plea- 
sure in  immense  expenses  incurred  in  carrying 
on  the  war.  Numbers  of  them  have  been  heard 
to  exult,  that  the  day  would  soon  come  when  the 
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pressure  of  taxes  would  force  the  people  to  see 

the  absurdity  in  declaring  war.51 
The  author  of  this  letter  is  obviously  referring  to  cer- 
tain business  men,  who  obtained  important  positions  in 
the  armed  forces,  especially  in  the  commissary  division. 
The  writer  continued: 

Under  the  influence  of  such  dispositions, 
we  should  not  see  thousands  of  barrels  of  flour, 
which  has  cost  the  United  States  twenty  dollars 
a  barrel,  and  hundreds  of  barrels  of  whisky  which 
has  cost  nearly  fifty  dollars  per  barrel,  laying 
[sic]  in  the  open  air  for  more  than  three  months 
subject  to  the  spring  rains,  the  joints  of  the 
casks  opening,  and  the  whiskey  running  into  the 
earth,  and  the  flour  turned  green  by  putrefac- 
tion. .  .  .  When  such  scandalous  neglect  exists 
in  a  perfect  place  of  safety,  and  within  a  day's 
journey  from  the  residence  of  the  principle  [sic] 
Commissary  of  the  N.  Western  Army,  what  must 
be  the  common  sense  of  such  men's  dispositions; 
what  must  the  consequences  be  on  the  human 
constitutions. 

Although  Gardiner  continued  to  report  the  miserable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities  and  the 
merchants  delivering  goods,  he  never  accused  members 
of  the  anti-war  group  as  being  responsible  for  that  misery. 
In  the  same  issue  of  his  paper,  Gardiner  stated  that  what 
the  disgruntled  Republican  (Democrat)  referred  to  in 
this  letter  happened  in  General  Harrison's  army,  especi- 
ally referring  to  Major  Bartlett,  the  former  field  commis- 
sar. Food  products  and  other  war  supplies  were  lying 
around  here  and  there  in  the  Indian  country  north  and 
west  of  Franklinton,  as  delivered  by  merchants  and  army 


Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  42,  p.  1,  June  25,  1813.  In  an  issue 
of  December,  1813,  Gardiner  reported:  "Four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  large,  fat  hogs  have  been  driven  from  this  neighbor- 
hood within  a  few  days,  destined  for  the  Rapids  [of  the  Maumee 
River],  for  the  use  of  the  Northwestern  Army."  See  also  Moore, 
op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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units  according  to  contract  and  what  apparently  seem- 
ed wise  at  the  time,  while  the  army  divisions  were  moving 
around.  Large  amounts  of  these  stores  were  forgotten  as 
the  soldiers  deserted,  surrendered,  were  defeated,  or  just 
went  home  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service. 
And,  of  course,  the  merchants  and  the  farmers  were  quite 
willing  to  sell  more  and  more  at  constantly  rising  prices. 
Shelters  and  warehouses  for  storage  scarcely  existed  any- 
where in  that  western  country.  The  "cause  of  the  coun- 
try" was  progressing  miserably,  and  the  war-minded  Re- 
publicans blamed  the  anti-war  groups  for  this  condition. 

In  July,  of  the  same  year,  a  leader  in  the  anti-war 
group,  calling  himself  "Amicus,"  published  a  most  sig- 
nificant letter  in  Gardiner's  weekly  paper.  Years  later  it 
became  known  that  this  man  was  Gustave  Swan,  a  farm- 
er's son  from  New  Hampshire  and  now  a  lawyer  in  Frank- 
linton.52    This  anti-war  man  said: 

Our  citizens,  though  aware  of  this  dreaded  noth- 
ing from  a  great  military  force;  because  they  did 
not  suppose  that  an  epaulette  and  lace  would  in- 
stantly transform  the  wearers  into  tyrants,  who 
would  set  the  laws  of  their  country  and  their  God 
at  defiance,  and  commence  the  exercise  of  their 
"little  brief  authority",  by  the  most  shocking 
acts  of  individual  oppression.  .  .  .  Among  the 
officers  of  the  army  they  saw  and  daily  see  [such 
as  General  Foos  from  Franklinton,  a  business 
man,  wellknown  land  speculator,  and  so-called 
judge  before  the  war  started]  many  upstarts, 
the  very  gleanings  of  bar-rooms  and  brothels,  as- 
sume the  superiority  over  the  citzens;  and,  under 


See  the  Ohio  Monitor,  vol.  12,  no.  42,  Sept.  17,  1828,  p.  3,  where  Swan 
himself  admits  that  he  was  "Amicus"  and  that  he  was  against  the 
war  and  militarism;  Western  Intelligencer,  July  30,  1829,  p.  2,  where 
we  are  told  editorially  that  Swan  had  been  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  and  where  the  editor  attacks  him  for  his 
opposition  to  recruitment  in  1812-1814;  Ohio  State  Journal  &  Colum- 
bus Gazette,  vol.  18,  no.  55,  July  30,  1829,  p.  3,  where  Governor  Trim- 
ble is  attacked  for  the  appointment  of  Swan  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio,  because  of  Swan's  opposition  to  "the  cause  of  the  country." 
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the  pretense  of  enlistment,  contrary  to  his  own 
will  and  inclination,  force  him  from  his  family, 
his  home  and  friends,  into  the  service  of  his 
country,  to  coerce  an  enemy  to  respect  that  right, 
of  which  he  has  experienced  the  most  flagrant 
violation.     Whether    those    recruiting    officers, 
who  thus  drug  men  into  the  service,  only  because 
they  tender  them  money  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  put  it  into  their  pockets  while  the 
citizen  is  intoxicated  and  asleep,  are  actuated  by 
a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  cause,  or  by  the  paltry 
consideration  of  two  dollars,  their  bounty  for 
each  recruit,  or  both,  is  quite  immaterial — the 
effects  are  equally  baneful  to  civil  liberty,  and 
equally  subversive  of  every  principle  of  natural 
right,  and  justice,  and  tends  equally  to  the  des- 
truction   of    our    government.    In    several    in- 
stances, the  writ  of  HABEUS  CORPUS.  .  .  has 
been  disobeyed,  and  officers  attempting  to  make 
the  service  forcibly  resisted.53 
These  are  surely  quite  serious  charges  to  make  openly  in 
the  midst  of  war.     Such  expressions  of  vivid  disapproval 
are  probably  the  more  remarkable,  since  they  were  made 
in  Franklinton,  the  headquarters  of  the  Northwestern 
Army,  whose  officers  might  have  resorted  to  martial  law 
and  other  measures  to  stop  such  "subversive"  agitation. 
But  "Amicus"  had  much  more  to  tell  the  population 
about  the  military.     He  kept  on: 

Thus  the  military  has  assumed  superiority 
over  the  civil  department.  ...  I  will  venture 
the  assertion,  limiting  myself  to  my  observation 
in  Ohio,  that  the  United  States  officers  have 
forced  more  of  our  citizens  into  service  v/ithout 


53  Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  44,  July  9,  1813,  p.  2.  Swan  aLso  pre- 
sented the  same  matters  in  Western  Intelligencer,  vol.  2,  no.  103, 
Sept.  1,  1813,  p.  2,  and  in  vol.  Ill,  no.  46,  Aug.  13,  1814,  p.  3,  the  latter 
paper  published  in  Worthington,  on  the  Olentangy  River  ten  miles 
north  of  Franklinton  and  now  a  suburb  of  Columbus.  The  same 
problems  are  discussed  and  complained  about  in  Freeman's  Chron- 
icle, vol.  I,  Oct.  31,  1812,  p.  3,  as  well  as  for  March  12  and  July  30, 
1813,  and  in  no.  52,  Sept.  3,  1813,  p.  2. 
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their  consent,  within  twelve  months,  than  Great 
Britain  would  have  impressed  on  board  her  ves- 
sels of  war  for  twenty  successive  years.  Should 
this  assertion  be  denied,  the  fact  can  be  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  every  unprejudiced 
understanding.  .  .  and  ask,  whether  an  army, 
four-fifths  of  whom  are  impressed  and  enslaved, 
can  entwine  any  laurels  around  the  brows  of 
their  officers  and  add  glory  to  the  American  arm? 
Reason  answers  in  the  negative.  When  such 
men  face  the  foe,  and  are  told  they  are  to  fight 
for  the  emancipation  of  their  fellow-citizens,  en- 
slaved, they  will  turn  to  their  officers  and  say, 
"thou  art  the  men !"  Good  God !  Can  a  citizen 
be  silent,  when  their  sons.  .  .  [are  so  treated?] 

The  slogans  that  had  been  used  to  excite  the  people 
into  war  endeavors  emphasized  the  unfairness  of  the 
British  impressment  of  sailors  upon  the  open  seas,  but 
did  not  mention  that  undoubtedly  some  of  the  impressed 
sailors  were  British-born  men,  who  had  managed  to  reach 
America  in  various  ways  and,  so  to  speak,  had  been  made 
into  U.  S.  citizens  over  night.  Of  course,  such  impress- 
ment was  not  right  anywhere.  And  "Amicus"  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  justifiable  to  do  much  the  same 
thing  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  Northwestern 
Army;  he  saw  how  the  army  officers  recruited  men  in 
Franklinton,  officers  who  had  been  civilians  in  various 
occupations  just  before  the  war.  These  methods  of  re- 
cruitment aroused  the  ire  especially  of  the  anti-war  New 
Englanders  in  Franklinton. 

A  month  later  "Amicus"  had  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject of  military  subversion  of  civilian  liberties  and  rights. 
He  wrote  in  the  same  paper: 

But  that  it  [the  war]  should  be  made  the 
means  of  oppression,  a  handle  to  deprive  us  of 
our  dearest  rights,  and  an  instrument  to  subvert 
the  essential  principles  of  our  excellent  and  in- 
valuable constitution,  are  points  which  can  not 
be  exceeded  [sic]  to,  and  which  must  meet  the 
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merited  abhorrence  of  every  well-wisher  of  our 
country.     That   trivial   abuse   will    unavoidably 
happen  in  time  of  war,  is  readily  conceded;  but 
when  rights  of  primary  importance,  and  the  in- 
estimable blessings   of  liberty,  are   disregarded 
and  wantonly  trampled  under  foot,  a  watchful 
eye  should  be  kept  on  those  in  power.54 
This  was  meant  as  an  introductory  remark  about  mili- 
tary  subversion    in    general.     He    continued   explaining 
with  respect  to  specific  cases: 

These  reflections  have  arisen  from  a  consid- 
eration of  the  manner  of  recruiting  in  this  coun- 
try. .  .  .  But  that  evil  [does]  exist,  and  whether 
it  arises  from  want  of  feeling,  ignorance,  and  in- 
ordinate desire  of  pecuniary  emolument  or  from 
an  arbitrary  spirit  of  despotism,  the  deleterious 
consequences  are  still  the  same,  and  it  is  unjust 
as  well  as  tyrannical  that  the  misused  authority 
of  such  myrmidons  of  power  should  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens.  .  .  . 
He  [the  soldier]  is  entrapped  by  various.  .  . 
arts.  Money  is  tendered  to  him  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  and  surreptitiously  put  in 
his  pocket.  He  is  induced  to  drink  spirituous 
liquors;  and  when  under  the  influence  of  this 
powerful  narcotic,  which  so  irresistibly  debilitates 
the  faculties,  he  is  inveigled  into  enlistment.  He 
is  engaged  to  enlist  on  certain  conditions,  and  af- 
terward those  conditions  are  denied.  At  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night  he  is  dragged  from  his 
home,  while  the  tender  and  affectionate  wife  or 
mother,  with  eyes  glistening  with  tears  mourn- 
fully beholds  the  scene.  Nor  is  this  all;  when 
the  legality  of  the  enlistment  is  called  in  ques- 
tion, the  service  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  .  . 
is  not  only  shamefully  evaded  and  disobeyed, 
but  even  forcefully  resisted. 


54    Freeman's  Chronicle,  vol.  I,  no.  48,  August  6,  1813,  p.  2.    The  follow- 
ing four  quotations  by  "Amicus"  come  from  this  same  source. 
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Being  a  lawyer,  "Amicus"  must  have  had  to  do  with 
a  good  many  of  the  cases  mentioned:  of  country  boys 
inveigled  into  the  service,  while  they  were  drunk  from 
liquors  dispensed  freely  by  the  recruiting  officers.  Of 
course,  Gardiner,  the  editor,  also  knew  about  the  situa- 
tion in  detail;  and,  even  though  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  war  endeavors,  he  was  a  true  democrat  and 
against  such  flagrant  abuses.  Therefore,  he  gave  to 
"Amicus"  a  great  deal  of  space  in  his  little  weekly  paper 
in  order  to  expose  the  corruption.  "Amicus"  continued 
in  this  letter: 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  independent  and 
dignified  mind  of  a  western  freeman — a  man 
whose  mind  is  so  lofty  as  the  growth  of  his  soil — 
will  not  spurn  indignantly  at  his  tyrannical  op- 
pressors, and  refuse  to  fight  cheerfully  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  when  in  his  own  person 
there  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of 
that  liberty.  It  is  repugnant  to  reason  to  do 
otherwise. 

Articles  of  this  kind  had  an  inflammable  effect  on 
many  people.  In  September  of  that  year  Gardiner  let 
it  be  known  with  regrets  that  "a  few  of  our  subscribers 
have  discontinued  their  subscriptions  to  this  paper  lately 
due  to  the  published  reports  respecting  the  official  con- 
duct of  General  Harrison.55  Time  and  again  there  ap- 
peared notices  in  his  paper  urging  the  readers  to  pay  up 
long  overdue  subscription  fees;  he  even  urged  them  to 
bring  in  to  him  as  payment  old  rags  (for  paper-making 
purposes) ,  pork,  beef,  fat,  tallow,  honey,  flour,  and  other 
edible  products  that  he  could  use.  Even  the  advertisers 
did  not  pay  up  as  stipulated.  Finally,  in  1815,  the  paper 
had  to  discontinue  publication.  In  later  years  President 
Andrew  Jackson  appointed  Gardiner  to  a  minor  office.56 


55  Freeman's  Chronicle,  Sept.  3,  1813,  p.  2. 

56  Western  Intelligencer,  July  30,  1829,  p.  2,  where  it  is  mentioned  edi- 
torially with  much  disapproval  that  it  was  Gardiner,  who  gave  Swan 
the  opportunity  to  publish  articles  discouraging  the  recruitment  of 
soldiers  in  1812-1814. 
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These  open  discussions  and  sharply  pointed  criti- 
cisms resulted  in  a  violent  riot  at  Franklinton  in  August, 
1814;  and  the  Northwestern  Army  found  it  necessary  to 
move  away  from  that  locality  because  of  the  prevailing  at- 
titude of  the  population.  Such  matters  were  serious  in- 
deed, particularly  so  while  the  country  was  still  at  war 
and  the  enemy  Indians  were  roaming  around  but  a  rela- 
tively short  distance  away  from  there.57 

This  disaffection  "against  the  country"  was  described 
in  another  local  paper  as  follows: 

"On  July  16th  the  flag  was  raised  and  the  folio  wing- 
motto  agreed  to,  'The  time  has  come  that  must  try  men's 
souls.  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  United  we 
stand;  Divided  we  fall.'  "58 

Obviously  it  was  men  of  the  pro-war,  Republican  group 
who  resorted  to  this  apparently  patriotic  act.  But,  as 
mdicated  above,  there  was  another  group  of  otherwise 
thinking  people  in  that  town  of  pioneers  and  mobile  sold- 
iers.   This  newspaper  report  continued: 

The  Tree  of  Liberty,  being  thus  planted  in 
the  centre  of  our  state  and  town,  we  flattered 
ourselves  for  the  moment  that  the  fell  serpent 
of  discord — altho'  ever  opposed  to  union  in  a 
good  cause — would  have  been  so  daring  as  to 
have  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  standard 
of  our  country,  Disappointed  in  beholding  on 
the  2d.  morning  of  the  inst.  our  Tree  prostrated 
and  our  flag  feloniously  taken  off;  and  grieved 
that  the  demon  of  discord  could  find  any  so  base 
as  to  be  guilty  of  such  acts,  when  our  nation's 


Utter  (op.  cit.,  p.  Ill)  states  that  'The  Battle  of  the  Thames.  .  .  may 
be  said  to  mark  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  so  far  as  Ohio  was  con- 
cerned. .  .  .  The  death  of  Tecumseh  outweighed  all  other  results  of 
Harrison's  campaign  in  the  minds  of  Ohioans.  .  .  ."  See  also  Caleb 
Atwater,  History  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  p.  242,  Cincinnati,  1838. 
Western  Intelligencer,  vol.  Ill,  no.  46,  August  13,  1814,  p.  3.  The 
editor  of  this  paper  was  a  more  conservative  man  than  was  Gardi- 
ner. The  publication  appeared  at  first  in  Worthington  only,  but 
later  on  served  the  two  neighboring  towns.  It  was  the  direct  an- 
cestor of  the  present-day  Ohio  State  Journal  in  Columbus. 
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happiness  can  alone  exist  by  union.  .  .  .     And  in 
this  instance  the  violators  find  their  safety  in 
midnight  acts. 
In  other  words,  during  the  dark  of  the  night,  men  of  the 
anti-war  group — in  particular  the  New  Englanders — had 
broken  down  the  flagpole  and  removed  the   American 
flag,  the  symbol  of  patriotism  and  military  glory  for  the 
pro-war  "Jeffersonian  Republicans,"  who  on  July  16th  had 
ceremoniously  erected  that  standard  in  the  middle  of 
the  town.     But  furthermore: 

On  Monday,  the  8th  inst.  the  inhabitants  of 
this   town   assembled   and   raised   their   second 
Standard  and  Flag,  which  now  [Aug.  13]  waves 
to  the  great  pleasure  of  those  who  erected  it. 
No  report  can  be  found  that  the  "second  Standard  and 
Flag"  was  broken  down  and  carried  away.     However,  the 
same  report  informs  us  that  a  "Vigilant  Corresponding 
Committee,  whose  object  it  shall  be  to  use  due  means  to 
consolidate  the  republican  interest,  and  to  obtain  know- 
ledge of  the  characters  of  men,  as  to  their  motives  and 
capacity.  .  .  ."  was  formed.     It  was  men  of  this  committee 
who  brought  the  report  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
through  the  local  newspaper. 

As  indicated  above,  the  headquarters  of  the  North- 
western Army  was  moved  away  from  Franklinton  in  1814. 
The  main  source  of  the  information  regarding  the  reasons 
for  the  action  is  found  in  a  report  sent  to  the  War  De- 
partment by  General  James  Denny.     It  runs  as  follows:59 
Circleville  [Ohio]  March  6th  1814 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  yours  of  the  5th  inst.  covering  the  original 
letter  wrote  by  General  Foos   [of  Franklinton] 
and  addressed  to  Major  Dawson  of  the  Ohio  mi- 
litia now  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States — 
General  Foos's  conduct  on  this  occasion  has  been 
very  reprehensible,  and  is  such  that  can  not  be 


59  This  handwritten  report  by  General  Denny  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Mc Arthur  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  present 
writer  has  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  document. 
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accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  a  violent 
hostility  to  the  cause  of  his  country — When  I 
was  in  Franklinton,  a  spirit  of  disaffection  seem- 
ed to  prevail  among  the  Citizens,  which  I  attribu- 
ted to  a  few  young  men,  who  call  themselves 
lawyers,  but  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that 
General  Foos  was  among  the  number  of  the  dis- 
affected— I  have  prepared  an  order  for  arresting 
him,  a  Copy  of  which  I  have  enclosed,  if  you  have 
any  additional  charges  that  can  be  supported,  I 
wish  you  to  communicate  them  to  me  without 
delay,  with  the  names  of  the  witnesses — for  I  am 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  this  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination which  have  [sic]  been  growing  among 
our  Militia  for  a  considerable  time  past — How- 
ever painful  the  duty  may  be  to  bring  a  brother 
Officer  before  a  tribunal  for  alleged  offences 
against  the  laws,  I  will  not  shrink  from  it,  nor 
suffer  a  delinquent  to  escape  the  penalties,  whilst 
I  am  intrusted  with  so  important  a  command — 
The  Citizens  of  Franklinton  have  become  so 
notorious  for  their  opposition  to  the  cause  of  our 
Country  that  it  would  be  but  justice  to  remove 
the  general  rendezvous  from  it  to  some  other 
place  more  friendly  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  facts  presented  herein  would  indicate  that  not 
all  the  people  close  to  the  Indian  frontier  in  Ohio  favored 
war  in  1812.  This  statement  certainly  holds  true  of  the 
area  around  Franklinton.  Attitudes  varied  very  mark- 
edly. Some  real  patriots  gave  unreserved  support  to  the 
Government.  Others  entered  into  the  struggle  because 
they  expected  to  gain  elaborate  uniforms,  high-sounding 
titles,  and  an  easy  victory;  still  others  hoped  to  garner 
lands  and  political  preferment.  The  general  population 
around  Franklinton,  at  least,  was  more  desirous  of  con- 
tinued peace  with  the  Indians  than  of  military  glory. 
To  them,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  by  the 
British  seemed  to  be  a  very  remote  evil  which  affected 
local  citizens  hardly  at  all. 


The  Economic  Impact  of 

Pennsylvania  upon  the 

Nation 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

This  essay  purports  to  open  up  an  extremely  im- 
portant subject  rather  than  to  solve  the  problem  com- 
pletely; the  subject  is  too  large  to  be  covered  adequately 
in  one  limited  treatise,  and  it  is  too  new  to  have  had  any 
boundaries  set.  The  purpose  at  this  time  is  merely  to 
point  out  some  of  the  main  features  of  Pennsylvania's 
external  influence  in  the  economic  arena.  It  is  one  of 
the  topics  that  should  be  explored  before  any  determined 
planning  of  the  much-hoped-for  multivolume  history  of 
the  state  is  undertaken.  So  far  as  the  internal  develop- 
ment of  industry  is  concerned,  Sylvester  K.  Stevens  has 
done  a  thorough  job;  his  work1  was  quite  helpful  in  the 
present  endeavor. 

Since  about  1800  the  political  leadership  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  declined  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
the  state's  economic  leadership.  Pennsylvanians  do  not 
like  to  read  about  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  common- 
wealth has  not  been  noted — during  the  last  century  and 
a  half — for  either  political  originality  or  for  making  very 
much  political  imprint  upon  other  states.  One  Penn- 
sylvanian  only  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency2,  and 
one  to  the  vice  presidency.  The  state's  contribution  to 
the  Cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Congress  has 


Pennsylvania  Titan  of  Industry,  3  vols.,  Lewis  Historical  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York,  1948.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  Titan. 
Eisenhower  does  not  count,  first  because  he  is  not  a  native  Penn- 
sylvanian,  and  second,  when  first  elected,  he  was  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  People  of  the  Keystone  State  were  de- 
lighted to  claim  him  as  one  of  their  fellow  residents  during  his 
second   election. 
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run  the  scale  from  fair  to  very  poor3.  The  only4  indisput- 
ably certain  political  contribution  since  about  1800  that 
Pennsylvania  historians  have  been  able  to  isolate  is  the 
primary  system  of  selecting  candidates,  a  system  which 
was  started  about  1868  in  Crawford  County.  It  soon 
spread  to  other  states  like  Ohio;  by  1952,  forty-six  states 
had  the  primary  in  one  form  or  another. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Pennsylvania  has  been 
a  follower  rather  than  a  leader  in  the  political  scene. 
One  reason  alone  will  be  stressed  here,  namely,  that  the 
best  "brains"  of  the  state  go  into  business  and  industry. 
If  business  men  enter  politics,  they  do  so  only  after  mak- 
ing their  fortunes,  then  turning  to  government  either 
as  an  avocation  in  later  life  or  as  a  means  to  effect  re- 
forms. Andrew  Mellon  and  John  Wanamaker  are  ex- 
amples. 

Pennsylvanians  have  made  their  strongest  mark  upon 
the  nation  at  large  in  the  realm  of  industry,  commerce, 
business,  and  invention.  That  the  economic  field  is  the 
state's  forte  was  pinpointed  by  two  items  which  were 
printed  in  1940,  when  the  country  was  beginning  to 
stretch  its  sinews  in  preparation  for  a  possible  war:  (1) 
Pennsylvania  had  7]/2%  of  the  population  but  more  than 
10%  of  the  nation's  total  employment,5  (2)  the  War  De- 
partment issued  a  map  in  which  "The  states  are  scaled 
according  to  their  importance  in  the  War  Department's 
program  for  procurements  in  war  time  of  essential  ma- 
terials." Pennsylvania  was  second  in  rank  to  New  York, 
while  Texas  and  California  were  minute  in  comparison6. 


See  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "What  Is  the  Matter  with  Pennsylvania?" 
in  Pennsylvania  History,  II    (Jan.,   1935)    17-36.    The  answer   was 
given  by  Frank  Willing  Leach  in  ibid.,  (July,  1935)    136-56.    Penn- 
sylvania History,  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association,  is  published  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
One  might  possibly  make  something  out  of  the  township  system  of 
local  government  which  was  copied  by  some  western  states.    Also, 
Pennsylvania  established  one  of  the  first  state  police  forces. 
Bulletin   of   the    [Pennsylvania]    Department   of   Internal    Affairs, 
Dec,    1940,    pp.    24ff.    This    publication    is    printed    at    Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.    It  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  BDIA. 
The  New  York   Times,  Sunday,  May   5,   1940.    Of  course   the  war 
effort  itself  raised  Texas  and  California  much  farther  up  the  scale. 
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Pennsylvanians  have  a  right  to  be  as  proud  of  the  state's 
economic  achievement  as  they  have  to  be  disappointed  in 
its  lack  of  political  accomplishment. 

FINANCE 

An  easy  way  to  measure  Pennsylvania's  economic 
contributions  to  others  is  to  look  at  some  of  the  "firsts." 
Take  banking:  "The  serious  history  of  banking  in  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania"7  in  1780,  according 
to  Charles  Arthur  Conant.  Then  in  1781  the  Bank  of 
North  America  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  it 
soon  took  over  the  work  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Bank  of  North  America  continued  to  be  the  oldest 
bank  in  the  country  until  1929  when  it  merged  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  the  Insurance  of  Lives  and 
Granting  Annuities.  In  addition,  the  two  United  States 
Banks  (1791-1811  and  1816-1836)  were  established  in 
Philadelphia;  and  it  was  entirely  fitting  that  a  Philadel- 
phian,  Nicholas  Biddle,  became  president  of  the  second 
of  these  two  government  banks  during  its  great  days. 
Jay  Cooke  and  his  private  bank  (Jay  Cooke  and  Com- 
pany) gave  financial  leadership  to  the  Union  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  Drexel  family  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
Mellon  family  of  Pittsburgh  have  been  outstanding  bank- 
ing groups  for  many  years.  Simon  and  Samuel  Guggen- 
heim were  born  in  Philadelphia,  although  the  family 
made  most  of  its  money  elsewhere. 

Other  financial  firsts  include :  the  first  savings  bank 
in  America,  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society  of 
1819;  the  first  trust  company  in  the  United  States,  tne 
above-mentioned  Pennsylvania  Company,  1812;  the  first 
building  and  loan  association,  at  Frankford,  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1831;  the  first  life  insurance  company, 
the  Presbyterian  Ministers  Fund  of  1759,  established  by 
the  Synod  of  Philadelphia;  and  the  first  Negro  insur- 


7    "Banks  and  Banking:     American"  in  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  11th 
edition    (1910),   III,   345. 
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ance  company,  the  African  Insurance  Company,  founded 
in  Philadelphia  in  1810. 

CHAIN  MERCHANDISING 

Pennsylvania's  contribution  in  the  area  of  commerce 
is  just  as  striking  as  it  is  in  banking  and  finance.  John 
Wanamaker  (1838-1922)  founded  his  store  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1861,  being  one  of  the  first  to  sell  men's  clothes 
ready  made.  His  name  has  become  almost  synonymous 
with  department  stores  all  over  the  world. 

The  Woolworth  brothers,  Frank  W.  (1852-1919)  and 
Charles  S.  (1857-1947)  opened  the  first  five-and-ten  cent 
store  at  Lancaster  and  the  second  at  Scranton.  Soon 
the  Woolworths  combined  with  the  chain  owned  by  Fred 
M.  Kirby8,  whose  first  store  was  in  Wilkes-Barre.  The 
Woolworth  Building  in  New  York  City,  when  finished  in 
1913,  was  the  tallest  business  structure  in  the  world. 
Frank  W.  died  in  1919;  by  the  time  the  younger  brother, 
Charles  S.,  passed  away  at  Scranton,  aged  ninety,  the 
terms  "dime-store"  and  "variety  store"  had  become  com- 
monplace, and  the  institution  had  been  copied  by  many 
others.  On  December  31,  1955  the  chain  included  2,064 
stores  distributed  as  follows:  1,867  in  the  United  States, 
187  in  Canada,  10  in  Cuba,  912  in  Great  Britain,  61  in 
West  Germany  and  Berlin9.    The  shadow  of  a  Lancaster 


8  Fred  M.  Kirby's  son,  Allan  P.,  using  some  of  the  family  money, 
engineered  one  of  the  best  bargains  ever  made  in  history  when  he 
and  Robert  R.  Young  bought  the  Allegheny  Corporation  from  George 
Ball,  the  fruit  jar  man  of  Muncie,  Indiana,  who  had  acquired  it 
from  the  Van  Sweringens.  The  Van  Sweringen  brothers  had  been 
made  bankrupt  by  the  Great  Depression  of  1929.  Young  put  up 
$254,295  of  his  own  money  and  Kirby  supplied  $3,000,000.  They 
won  control  of  the  Van  Sweringen  empire,  which  included  seven 
railroads  worth  two  billion  dollars,  for  $3,254,295.  In  1939  Allan 
P.  Kirby  became  president  of  Allegheny  Corporation,  the  holding 
company.  For  more  information  on  the  background  of  Young's 
acquisition  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  see  John  Chamber- 
lain, "Robert  R.  Young,"  in  Life,  Vol.  22,  Feb.  24,  1947,  pp.  102ff.; 
also  Keith  Hutchison,  "Chessie  Chases  the  Fat  Cats,"  in  The 
Nation,  Vol.  164,  Feb.  15,  1947,  p.  186. 

9  United  Press  despatch,  Scranton,  Jan.  7,  1947;  Hal  Boyle's  column 
in  The  Sunbury  Daily  Item,  March  4,  1954;  Poor's  Industrials,  1956. 
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store  has  spread  over  much  of  the  western  world,  indeed 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Woolworths  initiated  a  mercantile  idea  which 
was  imitated,  not  only  by  others,  but  by  other  Pennsyi- 
vanians.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the  S.  H.  Kress  Com- 
pany, a  nationwide  five-and-dime  chain,  the  first  unit 
of  which  Samuel  H.  Kress  organized  at  Nanticoke;  it  had 
250  stores  when  he  died  in  1955.  He  and  his  brother, 
Rush,  were  benefactors  who  served  more  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  witness  the  Samuel  H.  Kress  Foundation  and 
its  gifts  to  the  National  Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  D.  C.10 

Still  another  Pennsylvanian  who  followed  the  chain- 
store  tradition  was  John  J.  Newberry,  born  at  Sunbury 
in  1877,  who  secured  his  experience  from  twelve  years 
with  the  Kress  Company.  He  opened  his  first  store  at 
Stroudsburg  in  1911;  when  he  died  in  1954,  the  chain 
operated  475  units  in  all  but  three  states  in  the  country.11 

BASIC  REASONS  FOR  ECONOMIC  PRIMACY 

The  simple  heaping-up  of  names  in  the  financial  and 
mercantile  fields  is  powerful  evidence  of  where  Pennsyl- 
vania genius  resides,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  question 
of  why  this  genius  could  function  so  well.  Among  the 
many  answers  that  could  be  given,  two  fundamental  ones 
must  suffice  here,  namely,  inventive  genius  and  immense 
natural  resources. 

First  as  to  inventiveness.  In  this  area  we  get  close 
to  some  of  the  real  meaning  of  Pennsylvania's  influence 
upon  the  people  of  other  states.  Indeed  the  marvelous 
industrialization,  in  which  the  state  led  the  nation,  grew 
in  considerable  degree  out  of  the  inventions  of  numerous 


Associated  Press  despatch,  Sept.  22,  1955;  Poor's  Industrials,  1956, 
gives  262  stores  in  the  chain. 

The  Sunbury  Daily  Item,  March  8,  1954.  The  chain  idea  was  carried 
into  the  hotel  business  by  E.  M.  Statler,  who  was  born  in  Somerset 
County,  but  who  left  Pennsylvania  when  quite  young.  See  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography,  XVII,  536-37.  Samuel  A.  Lerner, 
founder  of  the  nationwide  chain  of  apparel  shops  and  the  Lerner 
Foundation,  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
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men  who  were  either  born  here  or  flourished  here.  Every 
great  industry  rests  ultimately  on  one  or  more  inventions. 
The  connection  between  inventive  genius  and  mercantile 
activity  can  be  stated  thus:  Inventors  created  improved 
methods  whereby  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  processed 
raw  materials  into  finished  products  for  the  nation;  the 
wages  and  dividends  from  this  activity  were  used  to  buy 
needed  items  which  merchants  offered  at  low  prices. 

In  such  a  formulation  of  tne  proolem,  raw  materials 
are  equally  as  important  as  inventive  genius.  What, 
then,  were  these  great  resources? 

Most  economists  say  that  three  "blue  chips"  must 
be  present  or  available  if  a  nation  is  to  grow  in  the  mod- 
ern world.  They  are  coal,  iron  ore,  and  oil.  The 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Association  has  recognized  the 
significance  of  this  triad  by  commissioning  three  able 
scholars  to  write  brochures  on  each  one  (all  three 
are  used  later  in  this  essay) ;  in  addition,  a  fourth  has 
been  given  its  due  in  a  special  issue  of  Pennsylvania  His- 
tory.12 The  fourth  is  lumber,  a  raw  material  which  was 
expended  first.  We  shall  discuss  it  therefore  ahead  of 
the  others. 

Lumber 

The  first  natural  resource,  other  than  fertility  of 
the  soil,  which  Pennsylvania  settlers  used  was  the  tim- 
ber in  Penn's  Woods.  From  the  colonial  period  until 
about  1900  Pennsylvania  produced  much  lumber  for  other 
colonies  and  states  out  of  its  seemingly  boundless  supply 
of  virgin  timber.  By  1860  the  state  was  first  in  lumber 
production,  retained  second  place  until  about  1880,  slip- 
ped to  third  in  1890,  and  to  fourth  in  1900.  By  1910  it 
was  thirteenth  and  by  1940  it  was  twemy-second. 

During  the  heyday  of  its  lumber-producing  years, 
Pennsylvania  provided  boards  and  shingles  for  homes, 
stores,  and  factories  over  much  of  the  Northeast.    When 


12    XIX  (Oct.,  1952)   entitled  "When  Timber  Was  King." 
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the  Umber  began  to  give  out  because  of  the  ruthless  cut- 
ting, some  of  the  lumber  barons  moved  south.  Williams- 
port's  Henry  J.  Lutcher  and  G.  Bedell  Moore,  for  instance, 
went  to  Orange,  Texas,  where  they  opened  a  large  mill 
after  purchasing  500,000  acres  of  pine  and  cypress  land 
in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  By  1890  they  were  called  the 
lumber  kings  of  the  world  and  giants  of  the  South13. 
Others  went  to  the  Far  West.  Frederick  Weyerhaeuser,  a 
resident  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  for  four  yars,  built  up  a 
timber  empire  which  far  surpassed  the  Lutcher-Moore 
holdings;  in  fact,  by  1916,  the  Weyerhaeuser  interests 
controlled  the  largest  private  estate  of  forest  lands  in 
the  United  States14. 

Coal 

More  lasting  than  timber  as  a  raw  material  was  coal. 
Indeed,  the  state's  industrial  contribution  to  the  nation 
rests  fundamentally  upon  coal,  one  of  the  aforementioned 
"blue  chips."  Experts  usually  agree  that  it  is  a  basic 
item  in  the  struggle  for  world  leadership  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
The  outcome  of  the  contest  for  democratic  survival  may 
yet  be  decided  in  terms  of  a  struggle  between  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  and  Donbass  coal15. 


Paul  Wallace  Gates,  "Federal  Land  Policy  in  the  South,  1866-1888," 
in  The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  VI  (Aug.,  1940)  318;  published 
at  University,  Louisiana. 

Roy  E.  Appleman,  "Timber  Empire  from  the  Public  Domain,"  in 
The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review.  XXVI  (Sept.,  1939)  203ff.; 
published  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Some  economists  look  upon  the  Soviet's  coal  situation  as  the  weak- 
est link  in  its  economic  strength,  and  therefore  as  the  brightest 
hope  that  the  United  States  can  continue  to  remain  ahead  of  the 
rapidly  developing  industrial  power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
coal — at  least  that  which  so  far  has  been  found — either  has  too 
much  sulphur,  or  is  too  friable,  or  is  too  remote,  or  is  too  limited 
in  amount  for  coking  in  the  steel  mills.  See  "Soviet  Iron  and  Steel 
Industry"  by  M.  Gardner  Clark,  in  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  Vol.  303, 
Jan.,  1956,  pp.  57-58.  See  also  a  despatch  from  Stalino,  U.S.S.R., 
"Donets  Area  Lags  as  Coal  Producer,"  in  The  New  York  Times, 
Oct.  21,  1956,  p.  7.  On  the  other  hand,  United  States  coal  reserves 
are  practically  unlimited,  although  the  cost  of  bringing  the  mine- 
ral to  the  surface  from  deeper  and  deeper  mines  will  increase. 
What  may  happen  if  uranium  becomes  cheap  and  safe  is  any- 
body's guess. 
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Although  New  World  coal  was  neither  first  seen  nor 
first  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state  presented  to  the 
country  the  coal  business,  that  is  to  say,  the  producing 
and  selling  of  coal  for  commercial  and  domestic  purposes. 
When  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  began  seriously 
to  be  used  in  the  late  1700's  and  early  1800's,  Pennsyl- 
vania at  once  took  the  leadership  in  coal  production,  a 
leadership  which  it  still  holds  in  anthracite  and  until 
recently  in  bituminous.16 

The  reasons  for  the  preeminence  of  Pennsylvania  in 
coal  production  are  not  hard  to  find.  Pennsylvania  has 
99%  of  the  hard  coal  in  the  country;  it  has  widespread 
beds  of  soft  coal  which  is  excellent  for  making  coke  and 
steam.  Both  soft  and  hard  coal  are  near  large  markets; 
anthracite  readily  accessible  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City,  bituminous  available  to  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry around  Pittsburgh.  Additionally,  iron  ore,  coal, 
and  limestone  are  near  enough  to  each  other  so  that  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  could  develop  without  heavy 
transportation  costs.17  Except  for  the  presence  of  almost 
limitless  amounts  of  coal,  Pennsylvania — or  the  nation, 
for  that  matter — could  hardly  have  become  highly  in- 
dustrialized. 

The  largest  coal  company  operating  in  Pennsylvania 
and  probably  in  the  world  is  the  Pittsburgh  Consolidation 
Coal  Company  v/hich  recently  had  thirty-eight  mines  and 
fourteen  stripping  leases.  Although  strongly  based  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  reaches  beyond  the  state  borders,  owning 
80,000  acres  of  West  Virginia  coal  lands,  43,000  acres  in 
Kentucky,  and  50,000  acres  in  Ohio.    The  company  keeps 


is  West  Virginia  passed  Pennsylvania  as  the  largest  producer  of  soft 
coal  about  1936.  Many  of  the  mines  there  are  owned  by  Penn- 
sylvania companies,  however. 

17  Freight  costs  rose  when  the  rich  iron  ores  of  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  began  to  displace  the  lower- content  Pennsylvania 
ores.  Luckily,  it  was  cheaper  to  carry  the  ore  to  the  coal,  rather 
than  the  coal  to  the  ore.  A  good  Pennsylvanian  shudders  to  think 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  state's  steel  industry  if  the  mills 
had  been  built  near  Lake  Superior,  and  the  state's  coal  shipped 
out  there. 
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pioneering  and  experimenting  to  maintain  coal  against 
new  competition  from  gas  and  oil;  and  in  1956  completed 
the  laying  of  110  miles  of  pipe  between  Cadiz  and  East- 
land (both  in  Ohio)  for  the  world's  first  commercial 
pipeline  transporting  coal.  The  crushed  coal  will  be 
mixed  with  water,  half  and  half,  and  pumped  through 
the  pipes.  The  company  will  deliver  eighteen  million 
tons  of  coal  in  this  manner  to  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  during  the  next  fifteen  years.18 

Oil 

Pennsylvania  not  only  presented  the  coal  business 
to  the  American  people  but  also  taught  them  the  oil 
business.  Although,  like  coal,  the  production  of  oil  has 
long  since  expanded  far  beyond  Pennsylvania,  the  fact 
remains  that  oil-drilling  was  a  Pennsylvania  contribu- 
tion. The  firsts  in  this  area  include:  Samuel  Kier 
erected  an  oil  still  at  Pittsburgh  in  1850,  thereby  becom- 
ing the  first  petroleum  refiner  in  America;  the  first  oil 
company  in  the  United  States  was  the  Pennsylvania  Rock 
Oil  Company  of  New  York,  incorporated  at  Albany,  1854; 
and  E.  L.  Drake  originated  the  petroleum  industry  by 
drilling  an  artesian  well  which  began  producing  on  Aug- 
ust 27,  1859.  This  spot,  near  Titusville,  was  the  only 
place  where  oil  could  be  found  at  a  depth  of  only  sixty- 
nine  and  a  half  feet.19  It  is  understandable  why  the  oil 
industry  maintains  a  museum  and  library  at  the  site.20 
For  here  Pennsylvania  gave  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world 
the  method  by  which  oil,  with  all  its  uses  in  a  growing 
industrial  society,  could  be  secured  cheaply.    From  such 


18  Robert  D.  Billinger,  Pennsylvania's  Coal  Industry  (Pennsylvania 
History  Studies,  No.  6),  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1954;  Associated  Press 
despatch,  Pittsburgh,  Sept.  13,  1956;  Poor's  Industrials,  1956;  Titan, 
III,  613-19. 

is  For  the  early  history  of  the  petroleum  business,  see  Ernest  C. 
Miller,  Pennsylvania's  Oil  Industry  (Pennsylvania  History  Studies, 
No.  4)  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1954,  pp.  Iff.  Also  his  "Oil  Mining  in  Penn- 
sylvania", in  Pennsylvania  History,  XIII  (July,  1946)   194-201. 

20  Paul  H.  Giddens,  "The  Drake  Well  Memorial  Park,"  in  Pennsylvania 
History,  XII  (Jan.,  1945)  34-50.  See  also  his  The  Birth  of  the  Oil 
Industry  (N.  Y.,  MacMillan,  1938). 
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a  tiny  beginning  has  developed  an  industry  which  runs 
into  billions  of  dollars  and  which  reaches  round  the  world. 
The  black  liquid  has  become  so  vital  to  national  survival 
that  the  getting  of  the  stuff  involves  problems  running 
the  gamut  from  Texas  rigs  a  hundred  miles  out  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf  to  the  recent  Iranian  nationalization  and 
to  the  Suez  Canal  crisis. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  was  not  a  Pennsylvanian  but  his 
gigantic  petroleum  organization  was  originally  founded 
upon  Pennsylvania  oil.  As  early  as  1865  he  was  convin- 
ced that  Pennsylvania  crude  oil  was  practically  inex- 
haustible; therefore  he  began  to  invest  in  refineries,  feel- 
ing that  the  real  profits  were  to  be  made  in  processing 
rather  than  in  finding  and  drilling  for  the  raw  material. 
By  July,  1878  his  Standard  Oil  Company  controlled  97% 
of  all  refineries  and  pipelines  in  the  country.  Rocke- 
feller had  already  bought  twenty  of  the  twenty-one  re- 
fineries in  Pittsburgh,  ten  of  the  twelve  in  Philadelphia, 
and  all  of  those  in  the  oil  region.  Certain  Pennsylvanians 
did  not  appreciate  the  outsider's  monopoly  which  was  bas- 
ed on  the  state's  petroleum;  and  so  a  group  of  oil  men 
formed  the  Tidewater  Pipe  Company  and  later  the  Pure 
Oil  Company.21 

Since  those  hectic  days,  primacy  in  production  of  oil 
has  travelled  westward  to  Oklahoma,  Texas,  California, 
and  elsewhere,22  yet  Pennsylvania  still  has  the  second 
largest  refining  capacity  among  the  states.  The  quality 
of  Pennsylvania  lubricants,  like  Kendall,  is  unsurpassed. 

Iron  and  Steel23 
Failure  to  mention  iron  and  steel  would  leave  a  wide 


Miller,  Pennsylvania's  Oil  Industry,  passim.  See  also  Arthur  Men- 
zies  Johnson,  The  Development  of  American  Petroleum  Pipelines: 
A  Study  in  Private  Enterprise  and  Public  Policy,  1862-1906  (Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  Cornell  University  Press,  1956). 

For  the  story,  see  Carl  Coke  Rister,  "The  Oilmen's  Frontier,"  in 
The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Reviw,  XXXVII  (June,  1950)  3-17. 
Consult  Sylvester  K.  Stevens'  fine  study,  "A  Century  of  Industry  in 
Pennsylvania,"  in  Pennsylvania  History,  XXII  (Jan.,  1955)   49-69. 
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gap  in  even  the  briefest  sketch  of  Pennsylvania's  econo- 
mic impact  upon  other  states.  Like  the  coal  and  oil  in- 
dustries, the  iron  and  steel  industry  was  primarily  a  con- 
tribution of  Pennsylvania  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
eminent  position  held  by  the  state  and  colony  in  the  early 
iron  business,24  provided  a  natural  base  for  Pennsylvania's 
post-Civil  War  chieftaincy  in  steel  production.  One  is 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  almost  contemporaneously 
with  Bessemer  himself,  William  Kelly  (1811-88)  a  native 
of  Pittsburgh,  invented  a  similar  process  of  steelmaking, 
for  which  he  received  a  patent  in  1857. 

Many  Pennsjdvanians,  either  by  birth  or  adoption, 
helped  to  make  steel  a  big  business  which  has  expanded 
its  influence  over  much  of  the  country.  Men  like  Henry 
Phipps,  Edgar  Thomson,  Charles  Schwab,  and  Henry  C. 
Frick,  were  known  in  circles  outside  the  state.  The  most 
notable  of  all  the  steelmasters,  however,  was  Andrew 
Carnegie,  whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  every  state 
in  the  Union.  Illustrative  of  the  Alger  tradition,  he  ar- 
rived as  a  penniless  Scotch  immigrant  in  1848,  settling  in 
Allegheny.  In  1901,  when  he  sold  out  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  $250,000,000  he  was  one  of 
the  world's  richest  men.  He  helped  to  make  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  the  Ruhr  Valley  of  America,  and  his  products, 
especially  steel  rails,  were  used  almost  everywhere.  As 
though  these  achievements  did  not  make  sufficient  im- 
print, he  then  launched  into  a  career  of  philanthropy 
which  has  made  the  Carnegie  name  synonymous  with 
public  libraries,  with  church  organs,  and  with  interna- 
tional peace  aims.  Like  all  men  he  had  his  seamy  side, 
but  he  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's  chief  gifts  to  the  nation; 
indeed,  for  a  state  which  is  not  outstanding  in  its  political 
contributions,  men  like  Carnegie,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
make  up  for  that  lack. 


24  Discussed  by  Arthur  C.  Bining,  Pennsylvania's  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
dustry (Pennsylvania  History  Studies,  No.  5)  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  1954, 
pp.  1-20.  See  also  his  "Early  Ironmasters  of  Pennsylvania,"  in 
Pennsylvania  History,  XVIII  (April,  1951)  93-104;  and  his  Pennsyl- 
vania Iron  Manufacturers  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  1938) . 
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Carnegie's  successor,  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration,25 has  plants  and  subsidiaries  in  many  states  and 
foreign  countries.  In  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  it  has 
establishments  at  Gary  in  Indiana,  Youngstown  in  Ohio, 
Joliet  in  Illinois,  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  Duluth  in 
Minnesota,  among  many  others.  Its  numerous  subsidi- 
aries include  American  Bridge  (which  in  turn  has  plants 
all  over  the  land);  American  Steel  and  Wire;  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  and  Iron  Range  Railway  in  Minnesota;  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  in  Alabama;  Pittsburgh  Steamship 
Company  on  the  lakes;  and  ore  mines  in  Venezuela.26 
These  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  far  reaches  of  a  busi- 
ness which  began  at  Pittsburgh  in  1858  with  a  capital  of 
$5,000. 

Thus  the  steel  industry  has  expanded  far  and  wide 
from  Pennsylvania — to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama, 
Utah,  to  mention  only  a  few  states.  As  this  development 
occurred,  Pennsylvania's  prominence,  percentage-wise, 
decreased,  but  the  state  still  produces  a  hefty  tonnage  of 
steel.  As  of  January  1,  1954,  out  of  a  national  capacity 
of  124,330,410  tons  of  steel,  Pennsylvania  led  with  34,- 
037,460.  Its  nearest  competitor  was  Ohio  with  24,388,060 
tons. 

The  economic  impact  exerted  by  this  Pennsylvania- 
born  industry  is  tremendous.  For  example,  in  1956  dur- 
ing the  steel  strike  there  was  widespread  distress  as  thou- 
sands of  steelworkers  were  idled;  and  even  the  iron-min- 
ing region  of  Lake  Superior  was  hard  hit.  When  the 
E.  W.  Davis  Works27  of  the  Reserve  Mining  Company  at 
Silver  Bay,  Minnesota,  was  closed,  about  1,000  men 
were  unemployed.  At  Ishpeming,  Michigan,  the  deepest 
underground  iron  mine  in  the  world  was  not  working, 


25  Titan,  III,  1012-20. 

26  Poor's  Industrials,  1956,  had  many  more. 

27  a  taconite-beneficiating  plant  owned  by  Armco  and  Republic. 
Taconite  is  tough  ore:  about  25%  iron  imbedded  in  hardrock.  By 
a  process  of  crushing,  the  iron  is  procurable  through  magnetism. 
The  tiny  particles  are  then  merged  into  pellets  for  shipping  to  steel 
mills. 
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with  similar  effects  upon  Ishpeming  trade.  About  250  of 
the  320  American  boats  plying  the  Great  Lakes  were  tied 
up  in  ports  from  Duluth  in  Minnesota  eastward  to  Erie 
in  Pennsylvania;  ore  carriers,  storage  piles,  hopper  cars, 
and  docks  were  full  of  ore  but  it  could  not  be  moved.28 

Like  oil,  steel  projects  its  influence  far  into  foreign 
lands,  and  can  affect  the  very  survival  of  the  United 
States  as  a  world  power.  As  the  richest  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  declined  in  amount  because  of  the  vast  tonnage 
mined  during  World  War  II,  Pennsylvania  steel  com- 
panies, along  with  others,  were  forced  to  go  abroad  for 
ore — to  Labrador,  to  Liberia,  and  to  Venezuela,  among 
other  distant  sources  of  supply.  Thus,  because  the  ap- 
parently bottomless  furnaces  in  Bethlehem,  Homestead, 
Johnstown,  and  Morrisville  keep  calling  for  more  and 
more  ore,  faraway  places  like  Cerro  Bolivar  and  El  Pao 
now  receive  jobs,  wealth,  and  modern  conveniences. 
Also  partly  because  of  the  need  for  ore,  the  Delaware 
River  has  been  deepened,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  be- 
ing dug,  and  the  traffic  pattern  of  ore  freight  has  chang- 
ed. Until  a  few  years  ago,  all  ore  trains  were  loaded 
from  carriers  at  Erie,  Ashtabula,  Cleveland,  and  other 
Lake  Erie  ports,  for  delivery  eastward  and  southward — 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Bethlehem,  for  example.  Now  it  is  not 
unusual  to  see  a  train  of  hoppers  and  gondolas  being 
made  up  at  the  Northumberland  yards  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  be  sent  to  the  seacoast  where  they  are 
filled  with  foreign  ore  to  be  carried  inland  to  Pittsburgh 
and  Cleveland. 

INDUSTRIES  BASED  ON  COAL,  IRON,  AND  OIL 

Perhaps  no  economic  activity  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  more  directly  influenced  by  the  state's  minerals 
than  has  railroading,  not  only  because  the  lines  needed 
some,  or  all,  of  these  raw  materials  for  their  own  con- 
struction and  day-to-day  use,  but  also  because  the  min- 
erals provided  continuous  revenue  from  freight  charges. 


28    "Lake  Ore  Fleet  Ready  to  Sail,"  in  The  Detroit  Times,  July  27,  1956. 
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We  shall  use  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  the  clearest 
example  of  how  a  transportation  facility — grounded  on 
coal,  oil,  and  iron — has  carried  Pennsylvania  influence 
and  Pennsylvania  products  far  and  wide. 

The  Pensylvania  Railroad 

The  contribution  of  the  P.R.R.  to  the  economic 
growth  of  surrounding  states  is  beyond  accurate  measure- 
ment because  it  involves  workshops,  roundhouses,  sta- 
tions, division  points,  cities  and  towns,  markets,  jobs, 
transportation,  and  rise  of  industries  along  with  dozens 
of  other  essential  concomitants  of  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  in  an  unsettled  or  rural  area.  Additionally,  the 
P.R.R.  is  responsible  for  numerous  "firsts,"  some  of  which 
are  the  steel  rail,  the  airbrake,  the  block  signal,  the  steel 
car,  "through"  freight  service,  freight  trains  operating  on 
schedule,  and  the  train  telephone.29 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  P.R.R.  will  show  the  way 
in  which  this  Pennsylvania-chartered  (1846)  corporation 
has  expanded  into  other  states — twelve  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia — bringing  to  them  the  advantages  of  effi- 
cient passenger  and  freight  service,  among  other  boons. 
Its  tentacles  reach  from  the  original  line  (roughly  Phila- 
delphia to  Pittsburgh)  to  Mackinaw  City  on  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac,  to  Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan,  to  St.  Louis 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  on 
the  Ohio  River,  to  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo 
around  or  near  Lake  Erie,  to  New  York  City  and  Atlantic 
City  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  southward  to  Cape  Char- 
les (Norfolk)  and  Washington,  D.  C.30  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  P.R.R.  did  not  actually  build  all  these  lines;  in 
many  instances  they  were  bought  up  when  in  financial 
difficulties  and  in  others  were  taken  over  by  the  P.R.R. 


"Pennsylvania  Railroad  Locomotives,"  in  BDIA,  Feb.,  1947,  pp.  3-4; 
and  Titan,  III,  561-65. 

See  map  on  pp.  264-65  of  The  Official  Guide  of  the  Railways  and 
Steam  Navigation  Lines  of  the  United  States  Porto  Rico  Canada 
Mexico  and  Cuba  .  .  .  (published  by  the  National  Railway  Publica- 
tion Co.,  424  West  Thirty-third  St.,  New  York  City) .  The  issue  of 
May,  1951  was  used. 
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for  its  own  use  and  advantage.  The  P.R.R.  provided  a 
kind  of  stability  that  many  of  the  branches  and  lines 
never  had  as  some  sixty  independent  companies. 

Moreover,  the  P.R.R.  owns  or  controls  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  track  of  other  roads  which  have  not  been 
integrated  into  the  parent  concern.  This  fact  takes 
P.R.R.  influence  very  far  afield  indeed.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  is  owned  100%  by  the  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
once  again  managing  it  after  giving  up  the  task  in  1949. 
Henry  Ford's  old  line,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  is 
99.9%  Pennsylvania-owned.  For  the  Wabash  the  per- 
centage is  84.4;  the  Montour,  50;  the  Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore  Lines,  66.6;  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago,  88.3.  In  the  matter  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  a  Pennsylvania-chartered  corporation  which 
has  some  700  miles  of  track  outside  the  state  as  against 
about  450  miles  within,  the  P.R.R.  has  practical  control; 
it  owns  25.2%  of  L.V.  stock,  while  the  Wabash,  a  P.R.R. 
subsidiary,  owns  17.7%.  In  addition,  the  P.R.R.  has  a 
very  heavy  interest  in  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  as  well 
as  in  the  Greyhound  Bus  Lines.31 

A  second  glance  at  a  map  of  the  P.R.R.  shows  that 
this  trunk  line  has  created  a  tight  economic  unit  out  of 
diverse  state  interests,  so  that  northern  Michigan  is  con- 
nected with  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  and  New  York  is  united 
with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  lakes,  the  great  river 
valley,  and  the  eastern  seaboard  are  knitted  into  one 
marketing  area.  Pennsylvania  coal  and  steel  are  car- 
ried to  eastern  cities  and  eastern  ports;  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  is  brought  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pittsburgh 
and  Bethlehem;  foreign  ore  is  loaded  into  cars  at  Spar- 
rows Point,  Maryland,  and  taken  inland.  Western  grain 
and  meat  are  transported  eastward  from  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  for  consumption  and  export.  Northern  manu- 
factured articles  are  shipped  southward  and  southern 
fruit  and  agricultural  products  are  sent  north.  By  agree- 
ment with  other  lines,  the  P.R.R.  puts  "through"  passen- 


3i    Poor's  Railroads,  1956,  passim. 
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gers  on  Pullman  cars  and  routes  them  to  Florida,  Texas, 
and  the  Pacific  slope. 

This  mammoth  transportation  enterprise  of  12,000 
miles  which  has  given  wealth,  jobs,  and  conveniences  to 
so  many  millions  of  Americans,  both  inside  and  outside 
Pennsylvania,  replaced  the  state-owned  transportation 
system  called  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Works.  The 
P.R.R.,  as  a  legally  private  venture,32  was  able  to  expand 
into  other  commonwealths,  as  no  state-owned  facility 
could  do.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  would  not  have 
paid  taxes  to  build  a  canal  for  another  state,  but  the 
stockholders  of  the  private  railroad  were  not  averse  to 
constructing  new  lines  or  buying  old  ones  in  adjoining 
states  in  order  to  make  a  profit. 

Public  Canals  and  Turnpikes 

To  say  that  public  enterprises,  like  canals,  would 
very  likely  be  limited  to  Pennsylvania  itself  is  not  to 
assert  that  even  these  properties  did  not  have  an  influ- 
ence over  the  people  of  other  states.  Not  only  did  they 
follow  Pennsylvania's  example,  but  also,  as  a  Pennsyl- 
vania canal  approached  the  state  line,  the  neighboring- 
commonwealth  was  almost  forced  to  provide  connecting 
waterways,  in  order  to  assure  transportation  and  markets 
for  its  own  people.  This  fact  is  quite  clear  to  anyone  who 
looks  at  a  map  showing  those  Pennsylvania  canals  which 
reached  the  northern  and  western  borders  of  the  state. 

The  point  is  made  even  more  evident  if  one  examines 
what  Pennsylvania  genius  has  brought  about  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public  turnpikes  since  the  1930's.  Shortly  after 
the  state  took  over  the  last  privately  owned  turnpikes  in 
1930 — much  to  the  relief  of  all  travellers — it  ventured 


32  Even  the  P.R.R.  received  considerable  public  financial  help  in  its 
early  days.  See  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "The  Partnership  between 
Public  and  Private  Initiative  in  the  History  of  Pennsylvania,"  in 
Pennsylvania  History,  XX  (Jan.,  1953)  14ff.  The  Pennsylvania 
Public  Works  were  inefficient  and  costly.  The  P.R.R.  was  or- 
ganized to  give  better  service,  and  ultimately  bought  out  the  state- 
owned   system. 
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into  another  type  of  turnpike:  the  modern  high-speed, 
limited-access,  four-lane,  public  highway  which  is  paid  for 
by  tolls.  Pennsylvania  started  the  trend  when  it  built 
the  (by  now)  nationally  known  prototype  of  all  others, 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  through  the  tunnels  and 
right-of-way  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  projected  South  Penn 
Railroad.  The  success  and  the  desirability  of  this  thor- 
oughfare impressed  the  people  of  other  states.  In  addi- 
tion, its  approach  to  both  eastern  and  western  portals  of 
the  commonwealth  literally  forced  adjacent  states  to  go 
into  the  turnpike  business  also.  Thus  Ohio  began  to 
build  its  version  shortly  after  the  Pennsylvania  one  reach- 
ed Petersburg  on  the  state  line;  and  New  Jersey  did  like- 
wise. There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  story  of  the  feverish 
construction  of  "superhighways"  by  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
New  York,  in  order  to  tie  into  the  system  originating  in 
Pennsylvania. 

No  doubt  some  citizens  of  other  states — as  they  lost 
homes  or  saw  farms  bisected  when  the  new  throughways 
cut  across  their  land — were  inclined  to  assign  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  lowest  seat  in  Hades;  the  vast  majority, 
however,  were  willing  to  admit  that  Pennsylvania  had 
started  something  very  commendable.  At  all  events  the 
turnpike  story  shows  that  the  people  of  the  state  have 
not  lost  their  old  genius  at  taking  the  lead  in  the  field 
of  transportation. 

The  Railroad  Locomotive 

Related  both  to  iron  and  steel  as  well  as  to  trans- 
portation is  the  locomotive  industry.  The  name  of  Mat- 
thias William  Baldwin33  (1795-1866)  is  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  steam  engines  for  railroads  as  is  Carnegie 
with  steel  or  Rockefeller  with  oil.  Every  school  boy 
knows  that  Baldwin  constructed  the  first  railroad  loco- 
motive in  America,  called  "Old  Ironsides",  for  the  Phila- 
delphia, Germantown,  and  Norristown  Railroad  in  1832. 


Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  I,  541-42.    Though  born  in  New 
Jersey,  Baldwin  spent  most  of  his  life  in  and  around  Philadelphia. 
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Fewer  people  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Baldwin 
name,  as  the  maker  of  excellent  railroad  engines,  has 
spread  around  the  world.  Baldwin's  first  exported  engine 
went  to  Cuba  in  1838;  later  he  sold  many  to  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Mexico,  Trinidad,  and  Brazil.  The  last  mentioned 
country  became  one  of  the  company's  best  customers. 

Of  course  Baldwn  built  engines  for  railways  all  over 
the  United  States,  too.  In  fact  his  second  locomotive 
was  made  for  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  Railroad  in 
South  Carolina;  other  lines  which  bought  Baldwin  pro- 
ducts in  the  early  days  were  the  Philadelphia  and  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Utica  and  Schenectady.  Some  of  the 
primitive  "firsts"  that  were  used  by  early  lines  are  still 
seen  in  museums  or  are  lovingly  cared  for  in  parks  outside 
the  stations  of  railroad  companies.  For  example,  at 
Two  Harbors,  Minnesota,  a  much  later  "first"  is  old 
"Three  Spot,"  a  five-foot-gauge  Baldwin,  which  is  kept  in 
good  condition  at  the  station  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe, 
and  Iron  Range  Railway.  It  was  employed  in  laying  the 
original  track  in  1883,  and  was  the  first  locomotive  to 
haul  iron  ore  to  the  docks  at  Two  Harbors. 

Baldwin  built  1500  locomotives  during  his  lifetime. 
The  Baldwin  concern34  has  continued  to  lead  in  the  loco- 
motive business;  in  recent  years  it  helped  to  fabricate 
the  turbine  steam  locomotive,  "S-2",  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.  The  Baldwin  organization  is  now  merg- 
ed into  the  Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corporation  with 
plants  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  California,  as  well  as  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  locomotives,  the  merger 
produces  tools,  diesels,  and  hydraulic  pumps,  to  mention 
only  a  minute  part  of  its  output. 

Almost  as  famous  as  Baldwin's  locomotives  were 
those  made  by  his  chief  competitor  in  Philadelphia,  Nor- 
ris  Brothers;  in  fact  Baldwin  and  Norris  together  account- 
ed for  three-fourths  of  the  entire  country's  production 
in  1860.    A  very  famous  Norris  engine  was  the  "Gover- 


34    Titan,  II,  79-88. 
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nor  Stanford",  which  was  shipped  around  the  Horn  in 
1863  and  became  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad's  No.  1. 
The  Rome  Railroad's  "William  R.  Smith",  which  played 
a  minor  but  important  part  in  the  Andrews  Raid  during 
the  Civil  War,  was  a  Norris  locomotive.35 

Other  Pennsylvania  companies,  besides  Baldwin  and 
Norris,  made  famous  steam  railroad  engines.  For  exam- 
ple, there  were  the  Porter  people  of  Pittsburgh,  known 
variously  as  Smith  and  Porter,  and  H.  K.  Porter.  One  of 
the  company's  notable  products  was  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic's No.  1,  the  "Minnetonka"  which  was  built  in  1870  at 
Pittsburgh.  The  Alaska  Railroad's  No.  1,  a  "dinky"  type 
locomotive,  has  been  preserved  for  tourists  to  see  near 
the  main  station  at  Fairbanks.  It  is  a  satisfying  moment 
for  a  Pennsylvanian  to  read  on  the  name  plate  that  the 
engine  was  made  in  1899  by  the  H.  K.  Porter  locomotive 
works  at  Pittsburgh.  This  concern  still  exists,  operating 
plants  in  Chicago,  New  Jersey,  St.  Louis,  Ohio,  and  other 
places,  over  and  above  its  home  establishments.36 

The  Bridge 

Pennsylvania's  iron  and  steel  industry  made  a  deep 
imprint  on  American  society  through  the  remarkable 
work  of  the  Roeblings,  John  Augustus  the  father  (1806- 
69) ,  and  Washington  Augustus  the  son  (1837-1926) .  Arriv- 
ing from  Germany  in  1831,  the  elder  Roebling  founded  a 
German  settlement  at  Saxonburg,  Pennsylvania,  but  was 
unhappy  with  farming.  After  inventing  wire  rope  for 
the  inclined  planes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Works, 
he  became  interested  in  suspension  bridges.  His  first 
one,  across  the  Monongahela  River  at  Pittsburgh  in  1846, 
proved  that  such  structures  hanging  from  cables  were 
entirely  feasible.  In  1856  a  suspension  bridge  was  built 
over  the  Ohio  River  at  Wheeling;  it  is  now  the  oldest 


35  Wilbur  G.  Kurtz,  "Postscript,"  in  MacLennan  Roberts,  The  Great 
Locomotive  Chase  (Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1956) ,  p.  159. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  Disney  movie  about  this  event  will  recall 
the  "William  R.  Smith." 

36  Titan,  II,  79-88. 
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one  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  in  1956  Wheeling  car- 
ried on  centennial  activities  in  honor  of  its  hundred  years 
of  service.  Roebling  also  constructed  the  Cincinnati- 
Covington  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River,  the  Pittsburgh- 
Allegheny  bridge,  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  Kentucky 
River,  a  bridge  over  the  Niagara  River,  the  Bear  Mountain 
Bridge,  and  many  others.  Most  notable  of  all  was  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  (1869-83)  which  was  the  work  of  both 
the  father  and  the  son.  The  Roebling  concern  is  now  a 
division  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Corporation.37 

The  Steamboat 

Iron  and  steel  contributed  to  another  form  of  trans- 
portation, namely,  steam  navigation  on  rivers  and  seas. 
Not  much  need  be  said  about  Robert  Fulton  and  John 
Fitch  because  their  relationship  to  steam  transportation 
by  water  is  well  understood.  Each  has  adherents  who 
claim  for  their  candidate  the  honor  of  constructing  the 
first  steamboat.  The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
deserves  the  credit  is  of  no  significance  here,  for  both 
were  Pennsylvanians — Fulton  by  birth,  Fitch  by  residence. 

The  invention  has  spread  around  the  world  wherever 
there  are  steamships,  not  only  on  the  oceans  but  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes  as  well.  The  New  Orleans,  built  at  Pitts- 
burgh in  1811,  pioneered  the  way  for  numberless  stern 
and  side  wheelers  when  it  reached  New  Orleans.  Such 
shallow-draft  boats  provided  transportation  in  and  to  the 
wilderness,  advanced  civilization,  and  created  a  legend 
which  Mark  Twain  preserved.  The  early  river  steamers 
had  numerous  progeny  on  almost  every  waterway  in  the 
country. 

The  descendants  are  few  now,  however.  Barges 
and  others  means  of  transport  have  taken  the  place  of 
Fitch's  and  Fulton's  steamboats.  Two  among  the  thin- 
ning ranks  are  the  Sacramento  River  craft,  Delta  Queen 


37  BDIA,  May,  1940,  pp.  4-5;  The  New  York  Times,  May  6,  1956;  and 
D.  B.  Steinman,  The  Building  of  the  Bridge.  The  Story  of  John 
Roebling  and  His  Son  (N.  Y.,  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Co.,  1945),  passim. 
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and  Delta  King.  The  former  is  still  on  excursion  duty 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers;  but  the  latter,  Delta 
King,  has  been  reduced  to  the  ignominious  status  of  ser- 
ving as  a  hotel  for  bachelors  at  the  Alcan  aluminum 
plant  of  Kitimat,  British  Columbia.  The  last  of  the 
boats  on  Kootenay  Lake  in  British  Columbia,  the  Moyie, 
was  scheduled  for  retirement  in  1956.  One  of  the 
last  strongholds  of  the  river  steamer  in  North  America 
was  the  Yukon  River  between  Whitehorse  and  Dawson 
City,  but  even  here  the  river  steamer  has  fought  a  losing 
battle  against  the  truck  and  the  aeroplane.  The  entire 
f]eet  is  rotting  on  the  stocks  at  Whitehorse,  probably  nev- 
er to  be  used  again.  From  the  Clermont  to  the  Delta 
Queen  is  a  long  distance  in  time,  but  it  is  the  measure 
of  Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  the  science  of  water 
transportation.38 

OTHER  EXAMPLES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  LEADERSHIP 

In  the  printing  and  publishing  business,  Pennsyl- 
vania's impact,  while  not  equal  to  that  of  New  York,  is 
noteworthy.  The  Williamsport  Grit39  is  almost  a  nation- 
al institution,  read  as  it  is  in  rural  areas  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  1955  the  paper  had  a  weekly  national 
circulation  of  824,367  as  against  a  Pennsylvania  circula- 
tion of  193,607.  Philadelphia  has  a  number  of  publish- 
ing houses  of  countrywide  reputation,  such  as  John  C. 
Winston  Company,40  N.  W.  Ayer  and  Son,  Inc.,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  Macrae  Smith  Company,  the  Westminister  Press, 
and  the  Muhlenberg  Press,  among  others.  Stackpole  is 
at  Harrisburg  and  the  Mennonite  Publishing  House  is 
at  Scottdale.  There  are  several  active  university  presses, 
those  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh  being  the  most  productive. 


38  For  the  Delta  King,  see  David  S.  Boyer,  "Kitimat — Canada's  Alumi- 
num Titan,"  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine,  CX  (Sept.,  1956) 
386-87;  for  the  Moyie.  see  "Last  of  Colorful  Old  Paddle-Wheelers 
Nearing  End  of  Line  in  British  Columbia,"  in  The  New  York  Times, 
May  6,  1956;  for  the  Delta  Queen,  see  Ward  Allan  Howe,  "From 
Riverboat  to  Museum,"  in  The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  16,  1956. 

39  Titan,  II,  300-05. 
«    ibid.,  Ill,  893-96. 
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Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  (1850-1933)  helped  to  make  Phila- 
delphia a  periodical  capital  by  founding  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  in  1890.41  Now  the  publishing  house 
produces  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  which  has  about 
four  and  a  half  million  weekly  subscribers;  The  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  with  some  five  millions;  The  Country  Gen- 
tleman, with  around  two  and  a  half  millions;  and  Holiday, 
with  about  nine  hundred  thousand.  Here  then  is  a 
group  of  popular  magazines  which  have  a  circulation  of 
well  over  twelve  millions  in  this  country  and  in  Canada; 
the  actual  readership  would  be  much  larger.  The  Post 
claims  descent  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  who  helped  to  establish  Philadelphia  as 
a  publishing  center  during  colonial  times;  and  the  Cur- 
tis people  are  carrying  on  that  tradition.  The  influence 
exerted  upon  its  weekly  audience  by  the  Post  is  almost 
incalculable,  as  it  preaches  conservative  Republican  poli- 
tics in  editorials,  but  allows  writers  fairly  free  rein  in  their 
general  articles.  Post  short  stories  set  the  style  for 
movies,  radio,  video,  and  other  vehicles. 

The  list  of  inventors  who  carried  the  name  of  Penn- 
sylvania far  and  wide  is  a  long  one.  Christopher  Latham 
Sholes  (1819-90),  born  six  miles  from  Danville,  was  rep- 
resentative of  all  those  who  contrived  devices  to  do  things 
more  cheaply  and  more  easily.  His  first  workable  type- 
writer, patented  in  1867,  was  created  while  he  was  a 
citizen  of  Wisconsin.  Pennsylvania  can  at  least  claim 
him  as  a  native,  even  though  his  parents  left  the  state 
with  him  when  he  was  a  youth. 

Certainly  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  county's  great 
industries — that  connected  with  photography — should 
not  be  passed  over.  Joseph  Saxton  (1799-1873),  born 
in  Huntingdon  County,  made  the  first  photograph  in 
America  one  day  in  1839  after  reading  about  the  French 
Daguerre's  methods.  As  a  worker  in  the  United  States 
Mint,  he  was  interested  in  all  kinds  of  practical  improve- 


41    Ibid.,  II,  190-93. 
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ments.  In  1841  he  prepared  the  first  photogaph  for  illus- 
trating books;  and  he  invented  a  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine, ancestor  of  the  modern  generator.42 

Joseph  Fels  (1854-1914),  born  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
became  a  definite  part  of  Pennsylvania's  economic  life 
after  coming  to  Philadelphia  where  he  founded  a  soap- 
making  business.  The  famous  brand,  Fels-Naptha,  is 
known  far  and  wide.  His  financing  of  the  Communist 
convention  of  1907  in  London  makes  a  fantastic  chapter 
in  the  life  of  Philadelphia's  soap  king.43 

The  Mellons  of  Pittsburgh  are  famous  in  the  fields  of 
banking  (Mellbank),  oil  (Gulf),44  and  aluminum.  It  is 
perhaps  in  aluminum  that  the  Mellon  imprint  is  widest. 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  (Alcoa)  started  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company  in  1888.  Now  it  owns 
plants  in  many  states  and  foreign  lands,  running  from 
East  St.  Louis  in  Illinois  to  Port  of  Spain  in  Trinidad; 
its  fleet  of  ore  ships  brings  bauxite  from  Surinam  and 
its  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  sold  in  Latin  America.45 
Near  Skagway,  Alaska,  Alcoa  recently  planned  to  build 
the  world's  largest  aluminum  plant  at  Dyea,  under  Chil- 
koot  Pass.  So  far  the  Canadians  have  been  adamant  in 
their  refusal  to  agree  on  water  power  allocation  from  the 
Yukon  River  headwaters  for  the  needed  electric  current.46 
If  the  project  could  be  realized,  it  would  bring  prosperity 
to  depressed  Skagway. 

Space  demands  that  the  following  be  given  mere 


42  Albert  M.  Rung,  "Joseph  Saxton:  Pennsylvania  Inventor  and  Pio- 
neer Photographer,"  in  Pennsylvania  History,  VII  (July,  1940),  153- 
59. 

43  Titan,  II,  270-73;  Arthur  P.  Dudden  and  Theodore  H.  von  Laue, 
"The  RSDLP  and  Joseph  Fels:  A  Study  in  Intercultural  Contact," 
in  The  American  Historical  Review  (Washington  D.  C),  LXI 
(Oct.,  1955)  21-48.  Fels  was  not  a  Communist  but  furnished  the 
delegates  to  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic 
Labor  Party  sufficient  funds  to  get  them  home.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment paid  Fels'  widow  in  1922. 

44  Titan,  II,  305-09. 

45  ibid.,  22-25;  Poor's  Industrials,  1956. 

46  Mark  Gayn,  "Conquest  of  Canada  The  Great  $$  Invasion,"  in  The 
Nation,  183  (Oct.  6,  1956)   283. 
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mention.  J.  Edgar  Pew  (1870-1946)  was  head  of  Sun 
Oil  (Sunoco)47  and  known  in  national  Republican  circles. 
Edward  G.  Budd  (1871-1946)  built  stainless  steel  stream- 
lined railroad  cars,48  which  have  been  used  all  over  the 
nation.  American  Car  and  Foundry  at  Berwick49  made 
"Talgo,"50  the  pioneer  train  for  the  Spanish,  and  now  it 
has  been  copied  by  American  lines.  W.  H.  Luden51  (1859- 
1949),  the  cough  drop  king,  is  a  common  name  wherever 
people  have  colds.  The  chocolate  preparations  of  Milton 
H.  Hershey52  (1857-1945)  are  enjoyed  by  all  who  have  a 
sweet  tooth.  H.  J.  Heinz53  (1844-1919)  of  Pittsburgh 
made  his  famous  pickle  and  his  equally  famous  slogan 
"57  varieties"  words  of  daily  use.  The  present  Heinz 
organization  has  subsidiaries  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Great  Britain;  also  many  plants  as  far  apart  as  Medina, 
New  York,  and  Seville,  Spain.  Hammermill  Paper  Com- 
pany54 of  Erie,  making  the  highly  praised  Hammermill 
Bond  paper,  owns  timber  lands  in  Canada;  and  it  has 
subsidiaries  in  Ontario,  Delaware,  and  Michigan.  Arm- 
strong Cork  Company55  of  Lancaster  has  plants  in  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
in  numerous  foreign  lands.  Its  linoleum  rugs  are  na- 
tionwide in  sale.  Hamilton  watches  are  made  in  Lan- 
caster, but  sold  in  every  corner  of  the  country.  Talon 
"Zippers,"56  manufactured  at  Meadville,  have  revolu- 
tionized the  art  of  fastening  clothing  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  glass  and  paint  of  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company57  are  used  everywhere;  road  signs  advertising 


47  Titan,  III,  770-76. 

48  Ibid.,  II,  139-42. 

49  Ibid.,  25-29. 

so  Time,  53  (April  18,  1949)  91  and  ibid.,  64  (July  12,  1954)  86. 

51  Ibid.,  53  (May  16,  1949)   100. 

52  Titan,  II,  334-48. 

53  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  VIII,  506-07;  Titan,  II,  326-31. 

54  Titan,  II,  309-12. 

55  Ibid.,  66-70. 

56  ibid.,  Ill,  787-91. 

57  Ibid.,  633-640. 

58  See  The  Path  I  Trod:     The  Autobiography  of  Terence  V.  Powderly 

(N.  Y.,  Columbia  University  Press,  1940). 
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"Pittsburgh  Paints"  are  almost  as  common  as  dandelions 
along  all  the  main  highways  of  the  nation;  and  the  com- 
pany has  plants  in  a  number  of  states. 

LABOR 

It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  suggest  that  only  the  in- 
dustrial leaders  have  made  Pennsylvania  influence  felt 
throughout  the  nation.  The  other  side  is  the  workers. 
Some  of  their  acts  have  taken  them  down  the  road  of 
notoriety,  such  as  in  the  Homestead  strike,  the  coal 
strikes,  and  the  railroad  strikes  which  reached  the  head- 
lines. On  the  other  hand,  labor  in  Pennsylvania  has 
produced  its  share  of  constructive  leaders  who  have  had 
an  enormous  impact  upon  the  labor  movement  of  the 
United  States.  For  example,  a  number  of  the  most  out- 
standing union  organizers  came  from  Pennsylvania. 
William  H.  Sylvis  (1828-69),  born  at  Armagh,  Indiana 
County,  organized  the  National  Labor  Union  in  1866. 
Uriah  H.  Stephens  (1821-82),  though  born  in  New  Jersey, 
was  a  Philadelphian  when  he  founded  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  as  grand  master  work- 
man of  the  Knights  by  Terence  V.  Powderly58  (1849-1914) , 
born  at  Carbondale.  John  Mitchell  (1870-1919),  a  native 
of  Illinois,  was  a  powerful  leader  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers and  has  been  honored  with  a  statue  at  Scranton. 
John  L.  Lewis'  basic  power  has  always  rested  with  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  miners.  William  B.  Wilson59  (1862- 
1934)  and  James  J.  Davis  (1873-1947),  both  Pennsylvan- 
ians,  presided  over  the  Labor  Department  at  Washington 
from  1913  to  1930. 

A  GLANCE  INTO  THE  FUTURE 

Sylvester  K.  Stevens  has  said  that  while  writing 
Pennsylvania  Titan  of  Industry,  which  has  been  used 
frequently  in  this  study,  he  became  convinced  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  mainly  responsible  for  initiating  the  Ameri- 


59    See  Paul  W.  Pritchard,  "William  B.  Wilson,  Master  Workman,"  in 
Pennsylvania  History  XII  (April,  1945)   81-109. 
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can  phase  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.60  Now,  well  over 
a  century  later,  another  advance  in  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution seems  to  be  on  the  way,  and  to  Pennsylvania  may 
fall  the  honor  of  making  a  great  contribution  to  the  nation 
again. 

At  Shippingport  near  Pittsburgh  a  plant  to  produce 
nuclear  power  for  peacetime  use  is  being  built  jointly  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  the  Duquesne  Light  Company.  After 
the  switch  is  thrown  in  the  summer  of  1957,  perhaps 
Life's  1956  prediction  that  "a  new  nuclear  era  shapes  up 
underground  at  Shippingport"61  will  be  realized.  The 
next  surge  forward  by  the  American  people  in  the  econo- 
mic arena  may  have  its  beginning  here.  Shippingport 
could  be  to  atomic  energy  what  Titusville  was  to  oil. 


eo    "A  Century  of  Industry  in  Pennsylvania,"  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 
61    41   (Oct.,  1,  1956)    130. 
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Foreword 


The  present  issue  of  the  Studies  is  devoted  to  the  idea 
of  marking  the  Centennial  Year  of  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity (1858-1958).  On  March  25,  delegates  from  the  aca- 
demic world  gathered  on  the  campus  for  the  Spring  Con- 
vocation to  hear  an  excellent  address,  "On  This  Rock,"  by 
Dr.  Wilson  Martindale  Compton.  Dr.  Compton  has  held 
many  distinguished  offices.  Among  them  one  should 
mention  that  he  was  the  United  States  delegate  at  the 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
he  was  first  president  (and  now  a  director)  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Financial  Aid  to  Education,  Inc. 

Other  Centennial  features  include  the  "Centennial 
Hymn"  composed  by  Dr.  Percy  M.  Linebaugh,  chairman 
of  the  music  division  at  Susquehanna,  and  the  "Centen- 
nial Ode"  by  Dr.  John  I.  Woodruff,  professor  emeritus  of 
philosophy,  who  is  only  six  years  younger  than  Susque- 
hanna. The  poem,  "Susquehanna,"  was  written  for  the 
Centennial  Year  by  Dr.  Frederic  Brush,  prominent  Penn- 
sylvania author  and  founder  of  the  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Dr.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.  contributes  in  this  issue  a 
valuable  and  timely  article  which  is  a  reappraisal  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  present  day  education. 

The  editors  wish  to  announce  as  part  of  the  Centen- 
nial Year  the  publication  of  The  Story  of  Susquehanna 
University,  1858-19 58,  a  book  of  382  pages  with  11  full- 
page  illustrations,  published  by  the  Susquehanna  Univer- 
sity Press.  William  S.  Clark  and  Arthur  H.  Wilson  are 
the  authors. 

ARTHUR  HERMAN  WILSON 
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The  mighty  army  of  the  past —  O  Susquehanna !     ne'er  forget 

Our  fathers  sworn  to  serve  the  Lord —  This  century  of  growing  glory 

Here  builded  well  a  citadel  Achieved  by  men  who  served  in  faith 

Of  truth  and  love,  from  faith  outpoured.  To  write  thy  name  in  Christian  story- 


ON  THE  ROCK 

by  Wilson  Martindale  Compton 

Over  one  of  the  marble  doorways  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  the  National  Capital  is  carved  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

"He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the  stars." 

This  admonition  greets  those  who  enter  and  follows 
those  who  leave  this  great  storehouse  of  the  world's  know- 
ledge. As  the  honored  institution,  our  host  here  today, 
concludes  a  century  of  service  to  youth,  to  church  and  to 
country,  and  begins  the  writing  of  a  new  chapter,  it  too 
may  accept  this  challenge  to  keep  on  building,  to  build  on 
the  firm  foundations  of  public  service  and  to  build  toward 
the  stars. 

American  higher  education  is  facing  its  greatest  test 
and  its  greatest  opportunity.  At  no  time  in  our  national 
history  has  there  been  a  greater  need  or  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  builders, — builders  of  structures,  communities 
and  industries, — Yes!  But  builders  also  of  faith  and 
hope,  of  industry  and  loyalty,  of  brotherhood  and  peace, 
of  integrity  and  morality;  of  men  and  women  strong 
enough  to  carry  their  own  burdens  and  good  enough  to 
help  carry  the  burdens  of  others  who  are  not  so  strong. 
This  is  the  mighty  challenge  to  our  higher  education — 
and  especially  to  our  Christian  colleges — in  a  world  in 
ferment  in  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
called  an  "age  of  danger." 

You  will  recall  from  your  reading  of  history  the  story 
of  Pythagoras,  the  philosopher  and  teacher  of  ancient 
Greece,  forerunner  long  ago  of  our  modern  science  and 
technology.  These  were  his  words  to  his  students  twenty 
five  hundred  years  ago: 

"Seek  therefore  to  find  of  what  and  how  the 
world  is  made  that  you  may  learn  a  better  way  of  life." 

And  a  few  centuries  later  in  nearby  Palestine  came  a 
young   man   from   Galilee,    a   carpenter's   son,    another 
Teacher,  who  said  to  the  multitudes  who  listened  to  him : 
"Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
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Today  men  continue  without  ceasing  the  effort  exhorted 
by  the  ancient  philosophers  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe;  and  around  the  world  men  still  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Him  who  centuries  ago  said: 

"Love  God;  and  love  thy  neighbor." 

These  are  the  most  important  facts  of  our  time;  the  great- 
est promise  and  the  greatest  threat;  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  education  and  the  greatest  opportunity  to  our 
higher  institutions  as  they  plan  for  the  future. 

So  it  is  in  such  a  context  as  this  that  I  woluld,  for  a 
few  minutes,  discuss  with  you  some  thoughts  concerning 
the  place  of  institutions  like  Susquehanna  University  in 
what  I  would  call  the  Promise  of  American  Life.  I  am 
glad  to  speak  to  an  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Among  the  major  denominations  of 
the  Protestant  Christian  Church,  the  Lutheran  Churches 
as  a  group  have  the  best  record  of  financial  provision  for 
their  related  colleges  and  universities.  In  provision  of 
annual  financial  support  per  student  enrolled  in  their  re- 
lated colleges  the  Lutheran  Church  has  done  twice  as  well 
as  the  Methodist  Church  and  more  than  twice  as  well  as 
the  Presbyterians.  As  a  Presbyterian  I  take  no  satisfac- 
tion in  this  meagre  record.  My  church  can  do  much  bet- 
ter than  this  and  it  is  well  on  the  way.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Lutherans  are  setting  high  standards  of  church  sup- 
port of  Christian  higher  education.  It  gives  us  Presby- 
terians a  higher  target  to  shoot  at. 

Recent  Trends  in  Support  of  Higher  Education 

During  recent  years  in  the  Council  for  Financial  Aid 
to  Education  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  novel  activity  seek- 
ing to  promote  public  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  higher  education  in  American  life,  to  encourage  great- 
er interest  in  what  is  happening  to  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  voluntary  fi- 
nancial support.  In  our  country  in  our  times  the  Road 
to  Opportunity  has  come  largely  to  mean  opportunity  for 
a  college  education.    These  are  some  of  the  basic  facts : 
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We  have  in  America  over  1800  colleges  and  universi- 
ties; they  now  enroll  over  3  million  full-time  students 
and  they  face  the  prospect  of  an  enrollment  of  at  least 
6  million  within  10  years. 

About  one  third  of  the  colleges  are  supported  by  ap- 
propriated public  funds — funds  derived  from  taxa- 
tion. These  institutions  enroll  nearly  three  fifths 
of  the  college  students.  Two  thirds  of  the  colleges 
are  dependent  entirely  on  voluntary  financial  sup- 
port; they  enroll  over  two  fifths  of  the  students. 

Of  the  total  of  our  higher  educational  institutions 
about  800  are  liberal  arts  colleges.  Of  these  over  600 
are  church-related,  about  200  Catholic  and  400  Pro- 
testant. Together  the  church-related  colleges  ac- 
count for  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
college  students. 

It  now  costs  nearly  $4  billion  a  year  to  operate  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  on  the  national  aver- 
age this  means  well  over  $1000  a  year  for  each  stu- 
dent. 

Of  the  cost  the  students  themselves,  through  tuitions 
and  other  fees,  pay  nearly  60  per  cent  in  the  privately 
supported  institutions  and  about  20  per  cent  in  the 
state  universities.  In  these  times  of  fast  increasing 
enrollments  and  mounting  costs,  the  universities  and 
colleges — both  private  and  public — are  becoming 
more  dependent  on  voluntary  financial  support.  In 
recent  years  the  sources  and  scope  of  voluntary  finan- 
cial support  have  been  much  expanded.  Five  years 
ago  the  total  annual  giving  to  colleges  was  about 
$340  million.  Three  years  later  it  was  over  $500 
million  and  the  support  from  business  concerns  had 
more  than  doubled.     Since  then  it  has  doubled  again. 

Freedom  of  Education 

These  are  straws  in  the  wind.    But  they  are  impor- 
tant  straws.     Education    is    everybody's   business.     Our 
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public  education  generally  will  not  be  stronger  than  our 
higher  education.  Our  colleges  will  not  be  stronger  than 
the  teaching  within  their  walls.  The  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing will  not  be  stronger  than  the  quality  of  the  teachers; 
and  the  quality  of  the  teachers  will  depend,  in  the  long 
run,  on  the  estimate  which  society  makes  of  the  social 
and  intellectual  contribution  which  college  teachers  make 
to  American  life  and  the  financial  appraisal  put  upon  this 
contribution. 

Should  the  domination  of  our  higher  education  by 
government,  either  state  or  Federal,  be  allowed  to  occur? 
Some  people  think  it  is  inevitable  on  the  ground  that  the 
Government  is  the  only  adequate  source  of  financial  sup- 
port. I  do  not  think  so.  Colleges  and  universities  do  not 
build  themselves.  They  are  built  by  people  who  believe 
in  them.  Citizens  generally  in  all  walks  of  life  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  increasing  extent  to  which  America  and 
Americans  are  dependent  on  higher  education. 

As  long  as  we  as  a  people  invest  more  of  our  annual 
income  in  cosmetics,  or  in  alcohol,  or  in  tobacco  than  we 
invest  in  higher  education  there  is  no  force  behind  the  ar- 
gument that  we  lack  the  necessary  financial  means.  I 
am  not  intending  to  moralize.  I  am  not  saying  that  these 
things  are  harmful  although  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of 
them  is  doing  great  good.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  our 
investments  in  these  things  are  entirely  voluntary,  and 
that  once  enough  people  conclude  that  a  larger  invest- 
ment— and  I  mean  voluntary  investment — in  education 
is  more  important  to  them  than  so  large  an  investment  in 
these  and  similar  things,  there  will  be  an  adequate  vol- 
untary investment  in  higher  education. 

I  think  enough  people  are  going  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion and  are  going  to  reach  it  in  time.  It  is  just  as 
important  that  education  be  free  from  domination  and 
absorption  by  the  state  as  that  religion  be  free  of  such 
domination.  If  we  doubt  that,  we  need  only  to  look  at 
the  world  around  us. 

You  have  heard  it  said,  and  so  have  I,  that  we  cannot 
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afford  our  gigantic  investment  in  armaments,  in  missiles, 
and  in  national  defense.  But  we  have  afforded  it,  we  are 
affording  it,  and  also  we  will  continue  to  afford  it  because 
we  have  to  do  it.  So  also  will  it  be  with  our  higher  edu- 
cation. We  will  afford  it  because  we  have  it  to  do.  To 
this  I  might  add  that  our  investment  in  a  possible  war  of 
armaments  will  be  more  productive  in  keeping  the  peace 
if  it  is  coupled  with  a  greater  investment  in  a  war  of  ideas. 
Guns  have  never  conquered  ideas.  But  ideas  often  have 
conquered  guns. 

The  problems  of  our  colleges  to  be  sure  are  not  all  fi- 
nancial nor  even  the  most  important  of  them.  Financial 
solutions  will  not  solve  all  their  problems  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  of  them.  But  without  reasonable  financial  sup- 
port none  of  the  other  problems  of  the  colleges  will  be  sol- 
ved. That  is  the  reason  that  voluntary  financial  aid  to 
higher  education  is  so  important;  and  that  the  progress 
during  the  past  few  years,  in  enlarging  the  sources  and 
scope  of  their  financial  support  is  so  significant. 

The  Christian  College 

The  liberal  arts  colleges  and  the  universities  indepen- 
dent of  the  state  today  enroll  45  per  cent  of  our  full-time 
college  students.  Of  these,  one-half  are  in  church-related 
institutions.  Most  of  the  so-called  independent  colleges 
and  the  private  universities  which  do  not  regard  them- 
selves as  "church-related"  nevertheless  have  their  historic 
origins  in  the  initiative  of  some  religious  movement. 

The  great  strength  of  our  system  of  higher  education 
is  in  its  diversity,  in  its  composite  of  institutions  directed 
and  financed  by  the  state  and  institutions  directed  and 
financed  independent  of  the  State;  institutions  related  to, 
dominated  by,  or  even  owned  by  the  church,  and  institu- 
tions wholly  separate  from  the  church.  The  Christian 
colleges  are  of  greater  value  in  American  life  because  there 
are  so  many  other  institutions  which  themselves  have  no 
concern  in  Christian  higher  education  even  though  they 
share  the  same  interest  in  the  vitality  in  this  nation  of 
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the  precepts  of  Christian  morality  on  which  it  is  founded. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  the  Christian  colleges 
and  the  great  private  non-denominational  and  non- 
church-related  colleges  and  universities.  Many  of  these 
are  taking  strong  leadership  in  the  encouragement  of  re- 
ligious interest  and  in  the  study  of  religion.  Notable 
among  these  are  America's  oldest  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Nor  is  there  basic  conflict  between  the  Christian  col- 
leges and  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  state. 
In  fact,  the  administrators  of  the  great  state  universities 
generally  are  among  the  most  convinced  friends  of  these 
colleges. 

History  confirms  the  political  premise  that  a  mixture 
of  statecraft  and  religion  is  evil;  but  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  premise  that  statecraft  in  a  society  without  the 
leaven  of  religion  eventually  loses  its  moral  objectives  and 
becomes  an  instrument  not  of  freedom  but  of  oppression. 
If  we  doubt  that,  we  need  only  to  look  around  us.  The 
greatest  protection  against  the  absorption  of  the  human 
individual  by  the  totalitarian  state  is  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. 

The  Christian  colleges  and  the  universities  built 
around  them  are  not  merely  places  to  which  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  may  go  for  a  few  years  of  in- 
struction and  study.  They  are  a  part  of  the  promise  of 
American  life.  As  educational  institutions  and  as  "seats 
of  learning"  they  are  the  chief  stewards  of  the  nation's 
religious  culture.  This  stewardship  the  colleges,  of 
course,  share  with  the  churches.  But  the  churches  need 
the  colleges  even  more  than  the  colleges  need  the  churches. 

The  nation  needs  both.  As  individuals  and  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  cherish  our  freedom.  But  there  can  be  no  free- 
dom without  law;  nor  law  without  morality;  nor  morality 
without  religion;  nor  any  of  these  without  understand- 
ing; nor  understanding  without  education. 

Among  the  colleges  and  universities  generally  is  an  im- 
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portant  common  tie,  namely  their  interest  in  liberal  edu- 
cation. To  the  liberal  arts  colleges  generally  the  recent 
pronouncement  of  Harvard  College  should  be  a  great  en- 
couragement. Here  is  our  oldest  college,  with  many  roots 
in  colonial  American  religious  culture.  It  is  also — in  a 
valid  sense — the  principal  "inventor"  of  the  American 
university  as  it  has  developed  within  a  short  century  and 
as  we  know  it  today. 

Harvard  University  is  bursting  with  academic  pres- 
tige around  the  world — most  of  it  deserved.  Yet  in  re- 
cent months  we  hear  the  voice  of  its  president  saying  to 
the  country  that  Harvard  University  with  all  its  profes- 
sional and  graduate  schools  will  not  be  any  better  than 
Harvard  College,  that  little  college  devoted  to  liberal  edu- 
cation, founded  in  1636  for  the  education  of  preachers, 
which  up  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution  could 
print  its  entire  curriculum  of  studies  on  two  sheets  of  pa- 
per. And  to  improve  Harvard  College,  a  college  of  liberal 
arts,  he  is  asking  its  friends  as  a  duty  to  their  country  to 
provide  $82.5  million.  Could  there  be  in  this  age  of  ram- 
pant technology  a  more  dramatic  evidence  of  the  worth  in 
American  life  of  liberal  education?  All  colleges  were 
small  once, — even  Harvard. 

Freedom  and  the  Creative  Mind 

The  keystone  in  the  structure  of  our  higher  educa- 
tion is  and  will  I  think  continue  to  be  the  independent  lib- 
eral arts  college.     Have  you  ever  read  John  Steinbeck's 
EAST  OF  EDEN?     In  this  excellent  book  he  says: 
Our  species  is  the  only  creative  species,  and  it  has 
only  one  creative  instrument,  the  individual  mind 
and  spirit  of  a  man.     Nothing  was  ever  created 
by  two  men.    There  are  no  good  collaborators, 
whether  in  music,  in  art,  in  poetry,  in  mathema- 
tics, in  philosophy.    Once  the  miracle  of  creation 
has  taken  place,  the  group  can  build  it  and  ex- 
tend it.     But  the  group  never  invents  anything. 

Education, — learning  how  to  learn, — is  not  an  ad- 
venture of  the  memory.    It  is  an  adventure  of  the  mind. 
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This  is  the  heart  of  liberal  education, — liberal,  as  the  dic- 
tionary defines  it,  "worthy  of  or  befitting  a  free  man." 
Emerson  was  proclaiming  what  he  called  the  "infinitude 
of  the  private  man"  when  he  said  "Society  itself  never 
advances.  Society  develops  only  as  man  himself  im- 
proves." 

One  of  the  most  significant  forces  at  work  in  our  na- 
tional life  today  is  the  accelerating  trend  toward  conform- 
ity. Perhaps  I  should  call  it  an  inertia  rather  than  a 
force.  It  is  at  least  a  great  and  a  growing  hazard.  Some 
call  it  anti-intellectualism.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It 
is  for  example  the  source  of  the  derogatory,  present-day 
phrase  "egg-head"  applied  to  a  person  who  for  reasons 
of  his  own  has  some  theory  of  his  own  which  is  different 
from  the  prevailing  reasons  and  theories  of  his  neighbors. 
The  youth  stage  of  this  movement  is  a  cult  of  conformity. 
The  adult  stage  is  marked  by  mediocrity, — as  illustrated 
by  THE  MAN  IN  THE  GREY  FLANNEL  SUIT,— unable  or 
at  least  unwilling  to  look  different,  to  act  different,  to 
be  different,  simply  because  it  is  not  in  the  prevailing 
style. 

This  movement  comes  in  part  from  the  trends  of  leg- 
islation and  government  which  gradually  over  the  years 
have  been  substituting  objectives  of  general  welfare  and 
security  for  objectives  of  individual  opportunity  and  ini- 
tiative; and  regulation  by  law  for  the  discipline  of  respon- 
sible individual  choice;  in  part  also  from  fears  of  wars, 
anxiety  about  survival,  continuing  monetary  inflation 
against  which  by  himself  no  individual  can  protect  him- 
self. 

But  in  large  part  it  comes  from  our  growing  habits  in 
advertising,  travel,  radio,  television,  and  communications 
of  all  kinds.  These  tend  to  encourage  sameness  in  popu- 
lar response  and  behavior,  in  standard, — and  if  one  is  to 
believe  the  psychologists,  even  predictable,  reactions. 
This  sameness  shows  up,  for  example,  in  the  clothes  we 
wear,  the  food  we  eat,  the  songs  we  sing,  the  radio  pro- 
grams we  listen  to,  the  television  shows  we  watch,  the 
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chromium  trim  on  our  cars,  the  popular  travel  and  rec- 
reation routes,  even  the  cigarettes  we  smoke, —  if  we  smoke 
cigarettes, — and  in  the  growing  nation-wide  passion  to 
"keep  up  with  the  Joneses." 

These  to  be  sure  are  a  natural,  and  perhaps  an  un- 
avoidable, by -product  of  our  mass  production  which  is  the 
only  practical  way  we  yet  know  of  securing  the  benefits 
of  our  great  advances  in  science  and  technology.  These 
advances  to  be  sure  are  responsible  for  our  higher  stan- 
dards of  living  as  measured  by  goods  and  services.  They 
are  nevertheless  pressures  toward  conformity;  conform- 
ity ultimately  means  mediocrity;  and  mediocrity  ulti- 
mately means  stagnation. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  themselves  should  be 
kept  as  free  as  possible  from  these  pressures.  These  in- 
stitutions have  become  and  they  should  continue  to  be  our 
greatest  sources  of  new  ideas,  new  knowledge,  and  inno- 
vation. In  classroom  and  laboratory  they  should  encour- 
age free  inquiry,  experiment,  originality,  inventiveness. 
Where  all  people  think  alike  no  one  thinks  very  much. 
Our  economy, — in  fact  our  historic  American  way  of  life, 
— has  been  based  more  on  differences  than  on  sameness, 
on  originality  than  on  imitation,  on  something  new  than 
on  something  old. 

It  is  more  important  to  keep  the  spirit  and  the  habit 
of  free  inquiry  alive  and  alert  in  our  colleges  than  in  any 
other  of  our  institutions.  If  we  allow  ourselves  and  our 
higher  educational  institutions  to  be  pushed  into  an  era 
of  conformity,  we  will  ultimately  produce  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  a  wasteland  of  the  mind.  Whe- 
ther we  understand,  believe  in,  and  nurture  an  environ- 
ment sympathetic  to  the  creative  mind  is  one  of  the  cru- 
cial problems  of  our  generation.  On  its  outcome  depends 
largely  the  future  not  only  of  our  education  but  of  our 
country.  Always  there  must  be  room  for  faith  of,  and 
faith  in,  the  individual,  an  orbit  for  conflict  of  ideas,  a 
space  for  the  non-conformist. 

Honest  academic  freedom  in  its  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities  is  a  great  safety  valve  of  a  free  society,  its  great- 
est long-time  safeguard  against  mediocrity,  stagnation, 
and  the  fantasies  and  deceits  of  socialism.  Freedom  may 
be  dangerous.     But  it  is  the  safest  thing  we  have. 

The  Moral  Human  Universe 

Twelve  years  ago  the  late  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
made  his  last  address  to  the  opening  Convocation  of  Co- 
lumbia University.    He  spoke  on  the  promises  and  threats 
of  the  future.    At  that  time  the  echoes  of  the  first  atomic 
bombs  had  scarcely  died  down.    This  is  what  he  said: 
During  the  past  one  hundred  years  science 
has  made  amazing  advances  and  these  advances 
have  contributed  enormously  to  the  welfare  and 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind.     At  the  same  time 
science  has  made  discoveries  which  put  it  in  the 
power  of  man,  if  he  will,  to  use  them  for  appalling 
destruction.  .  .  the  ruling  question  is  what  use  is 
to  be  made  of  these  discoveries.    Are  they  to  be 
used  for  construction  or  destruction?  ...  It  is 
obvious  that  morals  must  now  take  precedence 
over  science  and  not  be  subordinate  to  science. 
This  is  no  new  doctrine,  for  all  human  experience 
testifies  to  it  and  is  built  upon  it.    We  may  and 
should  rejoice  at  every  new  insight  which  science 
gives  us  into  the  physical  world  in  which  we  live. 
But  we  must  not  permit  these  insights  to  destroy 
the  foundation  of  the  moral  human  universe  in 
which  we  live. 

This  Republic  was  established  and  this  nation  was 
built  on  foundations  of  Christian  morality,  and  on  those 
foundations  it  has  grown  in  strength  and  in  spirit.  To- 
day there  are  100  million  church  members  in  the  United 
States,  three  fifths  of  our  entire  population.  The  Su- 
preme Court  years  ago  has  held  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  this  is  a  "Christian  nation."  By  its  history,  by  its 
precept  and  by  its  profession  it  is  committed  to  the  Chris- 
tian tradition.  If  in  practice  we,  as  a  nation,  sometimes 
falter  and  stumble  we  take  a  deep  breath  and  we  try  again. 
In  an  age  of  rampant  technology  the  Man  of  Galilee  as 
surely  as  the  man  of  science  walks  amongst  us  pointing 
the  road  to  what  Pythagoras  centuries  ago  called  "a  bet- 
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ter  way  of  life."    This  is  America's  religious  culture.    It 
is  America's  road  to  greatness. 

This  noted  institution — servant  of  a  great  Church 
and  steward  of  a  great  religious  culture — is  this  year  pass- 
ing a  significant  milestone.  It  has  a  distinguished  and 
honored  past.  It  faces  a  future  of  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity. May  those  who  guide  its  destinies  in  an  age  of 
promise  and  danger  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
their  eyes  on  the  stars,  remembering  always  that  "Except 
the  Lord  build  the  House  they  labor  in  vain  who  build  it." 


CENTENNIAL  ODE 

by  John  I.  Woodruff 

Like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove, 
Or  the  Universe  from  God's  matchless  Love, 
So  sprang  Susquehanna  University 
From  the  heart  of  Deity. 

While  yet  within  her  swaddling  clothes 
The  Nation  plunged  into  War's  black  woes. 
At  Freedom's  call  her  sons  so  rare 
Responded  till  her  Halls  were  bare. 

But  God's  great  plans  can  never  fail, 
However  much  the  demons  rail; 
And  Love's  warm  hand  has  led  her  still 
In  harmony  with  the  Father's  will. 

Men  came  to  meet  God's  call  to  serve; 
Men  of  great  faith  who  would  not  swerve; 
Men  who  were  not  afraid  to  fight 
In  the  cause  of  truth  and  right : 


Father  Benjamin  Kurtz,  who  despite  his  name, 
Was  Long  on  every  challenge  that  came; 
A  pioneer  with  a  statesman's  mind, 
A  Churchman  stern,  as  a  mother  kind, 

A  polemic  with  logic  and  eloquence, 

A  knight  who  fought  for  the  Right's  defense; 

A  power  that  lives  within  her  soul, 

A  spirit  leading  her  to  her  goal. 

Next  Henry  Ziegler — a  man  three-in-one — 
Assumed  the  task  of  carrying  on, 
A  college  man  of  parts  quite  rare, 
A  man  who  built  on  faith  and  prayer, 
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A  preacher  who  knew  his  Bible  through, 
A  scholar  and  a  philosopher  too. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  worked  and  taught; 
A  one-man  miracle  is  what  he  wrought. 

Peter  Born  then  followed  through, 

A  man  who  was  one  of  the  founders  too; 

A  teacher  of  very  high  repute, 

A  first  class  builder  of  the  Institute. 

Now  Jonathan  Dimm,  true  and  tried, 
Took  the  helm  as  her  good  guide. 
He  wrought  with  skill  for  the  entire  fold, 
A  Christian  Stoic  with  a  heart  of  gold. 

I  think  I  know  what  personality  is, 
For  seventy  years  being  haunted  by  his. 
It  is  this  that  makes  the  teacher  great 
And  helps  him  bend  the  course  of  fate. 

To  make  of  boys  outstanding  men 

Was  ever  in  the  circle  of  his  ken; 

A  glorious  goal  to  which  to  aspire, 

Among  human  schemes  there  is  none  higher. 

Then  Charles  T.  Aikens,  with  vision  wide 
Steered  her  into  the  rising  tide. 
For  twenty-two  years  he  held  the  helm; 
Nor  wind  nor  wave  could  overwhelm, 

A  mariner  who  sailed  her  strong 
Through  stormy  days  and  nights  quite  long. 
At  last,  when  his  own  crown  was  won, 
He  left  her  proudly  sailing  on. 

A  noble  man,  sans  doubt,  was  he; 

Quite  as  good  as  man  can  be, 

A  man  beloved  by  all  his  peers 

And  students,  too,  through  passing  years. 
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Also  Manhart,  Focht,  and  Heisler  too 
Did  their  best  to  lead  her  through. 
Legions  gave  to  each  their  aid 
And  faced  the  future  unafraid. 


I  wish  that  we  could  name  them  all. 

Up  and  down,  both  great  and  small, 

Of  the  myriads  some  we'll  surely  miss, 

But  the  roll  of  the  Immortals  will  sound  like  this : 

App,  Domer,  Noetling,  and  Shindel, 
Amig,  Houtz,  Youtzy,  and  Alleman, 
Schoch,  Warner,  Horton,  and  Steele, 
Bellmer,  Wagenseller,  and  Oberdorf; 

Marsh,  Hilbish,  Hill,  and  Bogar, 
Davis,  Schnure,  Herman,  and  SchaefTer, 
Smyser,  Owen,  Zimmerman,  and  Cooper, 
Apple,  Landes,  Hummel,  and  Headings; 

Ott,  North,  Bulick,  and  Fisher, 
Eckbert,  Eyer,  Keeley,  and  Hendricks, 
Wolf,  Carpenter,  Bolig,  and  Michael, 
Seibert,  Smith,  Miller,  and  Pawling; 

Hower,  Huyett,  Duck,  and  Brownmiller, 
Bodine,  Bateman,  Burns,  and  Young, 
Johanson,  Matter,  Wieand,  and  Johnston, 
Bittinger,  Middleswarth,  Heilman,  and  Spangle; 

Surface,  Botsford,  Ramey,  and  Yorty, 
Decker,  Enders,  Floyd,  and  Kretschmann, 
Day,  Sadtler,  Scudder,  and  Sheldon, 
Diehl,  Kempfer,  Follmer,  and  Grossman; 

Allbeck,  Lenker,  Schieren,  and  Gobin, 
Llewellyn,  Phillips,  Hilbish,  and  Shope, 
Frank,  MacLaughlin,  Peters,  and  Spangler; 
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Birch,  Schroyer,  Wingard,  and  King, 
Dagle,  Allison,  Curran,  and  Mowles, 
Keener,  Moller,  and  the  Hassingers, 
The  Woodruffs,  Ulrichs,  and  Moyers,  too; 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum 

As  the  living  shall  pass  in  grand  review 

To  join  the  ranks  of  the  Immortals  too. 


O  Susquehanna,  Mother  Dear ! 
On  this  thy  hundredth  Birthday  year, 
We  hail  thee  for  thy  sons  and  daughters, 
For  loving  mothers  and  fighting  fathers; 

For  those  who  planted  seeds  and  trees, 
For  those  who  sailed  the  seven  seas, 
For  those  who  builded  homes  and  fanes, 
For  those  who  run  the  World's  swift  trains; 

For  those  who  teach  our  growing  youth, 
The  basic  elements  of  truth, 
For  these — best  shapers  of  the  young — 
Let  a  high  song  of  praise  be  sung; 

For  those  who  preached  Christ's  Love  to  men 
On  smiling  moor  or  stagnant  fen; 
For  workers  all  in  home  and  field 
Let  men  their  admiration  yield. 


We  thank  thee,  Mother  of  us  all, 
That  thou  dost  send  a  dual  call 
To  women  and  to  men  alike 
To  climb  Parnassus'  giddy  height; 

Or  down  upon  the  level  plain 
Where  mediocre  talents  reign, 
To  do  the  work  of  human  need 
And  help  the  hungry  world  to  feed. 
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We  thank  thee  now  for  woman  Love 
That  seems  to  come  from  realms  above; 
We  thank  thee,  too,  for  woman  Care 
That  helps  mankind  its  woes  to  bear 

In  home,  in  shop,  in  hospital, 

In  hovel  dank  or  ornate  capital. 

We  thank  Thee  for  all  who  love  Thee  fair 

And  speak  for  Thee  a  holy  prayer. 


We  thank  Thee  for  thy  Socrates', 
Who  teach  us  how  thoughts  to  release, 
And  day  by  day  just  how  to  live, 
What  to  receive  and  what  to  give; 

For  thy  sons  of  Aesculapius 

Who  cure  the  ills  of  all  of  us; 

For  thy  Keplers  and  thy  Bacons  all 

Who  wrest  the  World  from  Nature's  Thrall; 

For  thy  Homers  and  Demosthenes', 
For  men  of  war  and  men  of  peace; 
For  men  of  daring,  yet  of  care, 
Who  sail  the  flood  and  fly  the  air. 
For  thy  soldiers  on  the  bloody  field 
Who  never  would  to  tyrants  yield, 

For  disciples  of  the  Lowly  One 
Who  proved  to  be  God's  Holy  Son, 
For  men  of  Law  and  men  of  State 
Who  save  the  World  from  Evil  fate: 
For  all  of  these  who  bred  from  Thee, 
Our  Alma  Mater  Great  and  Free. 


In  the  spirit  of  the  Ode  we've  sung 
The  names  of  the  Immortals  gone, 
But  could  we  give  of  each  his  story, 
Our  pages  would  be  a  blaze  of  glory. 
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The  Epode  now  might  intervene 
As  a  response  to  what  has  been; 
And  point  us  to  the  forward  look 
To  help  us  read  the  Future's  Book; 

And  voices  from  the  Past  might  come 
To  tell  us  what  should  now  be  done. 
To  fail  to  heed  might  be  amiss; 
The  ringing  challenge,  like  unto  this : 

"Come,  hear  us  now,  dear  President,* 
On  this  momentous  Day's  Event. 
In  view  of  all  the  splendid  Past 
That  your  fine  work  may  ever  last : 

"Lead  now  your  Cohorts  up  the  Hill 
The  dreams  of  Prophets  to  fulfill: 
Your  splendid  Board  and  Faculty, 
Your  Personnel  in  each  capacity. 

"Your  Students  and  Alumni  all 

In  every  phase  of  Duty's  call 

Will  meet  you  in  a  Rendezvous 

To  put  the  mighty  projects  through." 

And  now,  in  the  full  freedom  of  the  Ode, 

Clothed  only  in  the  Rhythm  of  Thy  Great  Designs, 

We  approach  Thee,  Our  Father,  in  the  grasp 

Of  whose  all-comprehending  mind  the  little  lives 

Of  men  are  but  as  syllables  in  the  grand  poem  of 

Thy  Creation,  to  urge  the  Great  Prayer  of 

Universal  Deliverance;  and  we  pray  Thee  to  purge 

The  World  of  Sin  and  Hate.     Give  thy  great  Institutions 

Of  Learning  a  moral  Climate  in  which  to  live. 

And  bring  to  full  fruition  the  strong,  aspiring 

Yearning  of  Youth.     Deliver  us  from  Traitorous 

Hands  and  Evil  Men. 

Bless  the  Great  Mother  of  us  all,  whose  work  we 

Celebrate  to-day,  and  us  her  children. 

May  we,  wherever  we  are,  in  spiritual  unison, 
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Pronounce  the  Great  Amen. 

''Amen,  so  may  it  be  through  years  of  endless  time  to  come ! 

Amen". 

Written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
of  the  Centennial  Program  Committee 

*The  President  addressed  is  Dr.  G.  Morris  Smith  who  has 
led  the  progress  of  Susquehanna  University  since  1928. 


TRAINING  IS  NOT  EDUCATION 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  being  practical,  prag- 
matic and  anti-intellectual.  Their  mottoes  run  like 
these:  if  something  works  it  is  good;  nothing  succeeds 
like  success;  money  talks.  They  accept  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  best  young  minds  should  go  into  business 
and  industry;  that  skill  and  training  are  the  only  requi- 
sites for  those  people  who  would  man  the  great  industrial 
machine  that  has  been  created.  These  beliefs  are  not 
bad  in  themselves,  although  they  can  be  perverted. 

Similar  ideas  have  infiltrated  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. Hence,  many  students — even  liberal  arts  students 
— reflecting  the  practical  aspects  of  American  life,  think 
that  college  instruction — even  in  liberal  arts  institutions 
— should  all  be  pragmatic  and  anti-intellectual;  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  based  on  mass  production,  assembly-line 
methods,  skill  and  training. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  education  and 
training.  It  is  so  American  to  call  them  the  same  thing. 
Thus  he  who  secures  a  diploma  from  a  college  will  call 
himself  educated,  whereas  he  may  only  be  well  trained, 
if  even  that  ("Graduation  from  an  American  university 
is  no  guarantee  of  literacy.").  To  the  outsider,  all  di- 
plomas look  alike;  a  college  degree — whether  from  a  di- 
ploma mill  or  from  an  institution  with  high  standards — 
is  a  college  degree.  A  trained  but  uneducated  degree- 
holder  gets  the  same  attention,  the  same  privileges,  the 
same  job,  maybe  even  more  money,  than  the  educated 
degree-holder.  The  rub  is  that  the  uneducated  degree- 
holder  is  increasing  in  numbers,  thus  besmirching  the 
fine  old  tradition  behind  degrees,  diplomas,  and  education 
in  general.  Some  of  this  tragic  state  of  affairs  arises 
from  the  fact  that,  with  overwhelming  numbers  of  youth 
wishing  to  go  to  college,  many  institutions  lower  their 
standards,  take  anybody  and  graduate  everybody  they 
take;  additionally,  a  great  deal  of  it  comes  from  the  cir- 
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cumstance  that,  as  college  degrees  become  easier  to  win, 
they  lose  their  earlier  meaning  and  significance.  Num- 
bers produce  mediocrity. 

Athletics,  too,  bears  part  of  the  blame  for  the  denigra- 
tion of  college  degrees.  Although,  so  far  as  numbers  are 
concerned,  football's  bad  effect  is  overstressed,  the  evil  is 
serious  enough  nevertheless.  In  too  many  colleges  the 
football  players  are  not  required  to  do  any  real  study, 
and  yet  receive  passing  grades.  Unbearable  the  infamy 
of  a  professor  who  would  dare  flunk  a  player !  That  is  lie 
No.  1.  They  are  given  the  same  diplomas — called  foot- 
ball diplomas  by  the  irreverent  at  some  colleges — as  the 
students  who  work  hard  in  their  courses.  These  men 
who  are  excellently  trained  in  football  but  who  may  not 
be  educated  at  all,  then  go  out  into  society  and  become 
professional  people — usually  teachers  in  the  public 
schools.  Lie  No.  2  is  the  fobbing  off  on  the  public  of  adul- 
terated goods. 

Our  social  conscience  in  re  things,  such  as  food  and 
drugs,  is  higher  than  in  re  education.  If  adulterated 
food  or  drugs  were  sold  on  thp  market,  there  would  be 
widespread  demand  for  the  Food  and  Drugs  Administra- 
tion to  do  something  about  it.  There  being  no  F&DA  in 
the  college  world,  we  complacently  foist  onto  the  domes- 
tic educational  market  defective  products,  and  nothing 
is  said  against  the  practice. 

If  colleges  feel  they  must  please  alumni  by  carrying 
on  a  program  of  overemphasized  football  (or  basketball) , 
perhaps  the  way  out  would  be  to  hire  players  just  as  the 
colleges  hire  janitors;  then  pay  them  union  wages  and 
fire  them  outright  if  they  do  not  produce;  but  not  expect 
them  to  enroll  as  students.  Such  a  move  would  at  least 
have  the  virtue  of  honesty.  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  for- 
mer chancellor  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  suggested  in 
1952  that  a  university  might  as  well  sponsor  a  racing  sta- 
ble as  a  big-time  football  team.  "The  jockeys  [he  added] 
could  wear  school  colors  and  the  horses  wouldn't  have  to 
pass  entrance  examinations." 
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No  sensible  person  has  any  fight  against  football  or 
other  sports  if  they  are  kept  in  their  proper  places. 
Sports  train  men  in  muscular  coordination,  in  ability  to 
work  together,  in  unity  of  purpose  and  action.  Football 
provides  good  training  and  is  entirely  commendable,  if 
not  overstressed.     But  it  is  not  education. 

Training  and  vocationalism  go  together.  Like  foot- 
ball, vocationalism  is  good  in  its  proper  place.  Vocations 
or  jobs  are  necessary  because  people  must  make  a  living. 
Indeed  the  earliest  higher  education  in  the  English  colo- 
nies was  partly  vocational  in  that  Harvard  was  founded 
primarily  to  train  ministers.  Modern  vocations  deal  with 
that  basic  problem  facing  mankind,  namely,  feeding  the 
stomach.  This  is  an  economic  motivation  of  no  small 
importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  men  do  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
The  grievance  of  the  liberal  arts  institution  is  that  voca- 
tionalism is  likely  to  overemphasize  the  full  stomach  and 
leave  the  head  empty.  The  defenders  of  the  liberal  arts 
believe  in  the  gospel  of  the  full  stomach  all  right,  but 
they  feel  that  equally  essential  is  the  need  for  the  stu- 
dent to  have  something  in  his  head.  That  something  is 
concerned  with  what  we  call  education. 

What,  then,  is  education?  It  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
that  one  is  forced  to  inform  most  readers  that  the  word 
comes  from  the  Latin,  educare,  which  means  to  lead  out 
or  bring  forth.  The  dictionary  says  education  means 
mental  development.  In  the  educational  process  the 
teacher  attempts  to  lead  or  bring  out  for  nurture  the  stu- 
dent's inner  and  inherent  capacities  to  make  of  him  a 
complete  personality,  a  whole  man  or  whole  woman.  On 
that  reckoning,  education  is  not  simply  training,  where 
one  is  taught  to  manipulate  a  typewriter  skillfully,  for 
instance;  or  how  to  fish,  as  another  instance;  or  how  to 
carry  a  football,  as  still  another.  Nor  is  such  a  manual 
skill  as  a  person  may  gain  when  he  learns  how  to  punch 
an  IBM  machine  accurately  all  day.  These  and  many 
other    similar    examples    of    expertise    acquired    chiefly 
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through  training  and  drilling  are  entirely  necessary  and 
honorable.  The  only  trouble  with  them  is  that  they  are 
not  education. 

Indeed  only  people  can  be  educated,  although  by  no 
means  all  people;  both  animals  and  human  beings  can  be 
trained. 

As  against  the  dexterities  which  are  acquired  through 
a  process  of  training,  education  is  something  that  takes 
place  in  one's  mind  through  a  process  of  study.  As  a 
mental  process,  education  is  associated  with  clear  think- 
ing, with  keen  analysis,  with  tolerance  and  moderation, 
with  appreciation  of  man's  place  in  nature,  with  a  social 
attitude  which  sees  all  men  as  brothers,  and  with  a  relig- 
ious sense  which  deepens  man's  love  of  God.  The  process 
begins  with  the  mental;  then,  as  the  mind  develops,  the 
student  moves  into  other  fields,  such  as  the  social,  the 
religious,  and  the  cultural;  but  he  can  not  do  much  in 
any  of  these  disciplines  unless  he  first  cultivates  the  men- 
tal. 

Education's  medieval  handmaidens  were  the  Seven 
Liberal  Arts,  with  their  accompanying  subject,  philoso- 
phy. Many  of  the  concepts  concerning  the  medieval  lib- 
eral arts  have  been  outgrown,  but  not  the  liberal  side. 
The  word  liberal  is  the  crux.  Liberal  arts  are  the  arts 
which  liberalize,  which  liberate,  and  which  free  human 
beings  from  ignorance  and  superstition.  They  make  cra- 
ven individuals  into  whole,  complete  personalities,  whose 
minds  can  meet  the  problems  of  the  world  and  of  nature, 
unafraid,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  free.  Men  be- 
come free  by  searching  for  the  truth;  and  Jesus  said,  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free.  The  search  for  truth  is  one 
of  the  vibrant  and  living  parts  of  education  as  against 
training. 

In  view  of  this  fine  old  heritage,  the  liberal  arts  col- 
leges dare  not  give  up,  willingly,  the  great  contribution 
they  have  been  making;  they  must  not  become  mere  train- 
ing schools. 
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Wendell  Willkie  saw  the  danger  in  World  War  II  when, 
because  of  the  war  effort,  stress  was  being  placed  upon 
technical  and  practical  training.  Believing  that  general 
education  must  be  preserved,  he  maintained  that  it  would 
be  foolhardy  indeed  to  expend  money  and  effort  to  streng- 
then the  technical  and  training  institutions,  and  to  let 
the  arts  colleges  die.  By  such  action  the  American  peo- 
ple might  win  the  war  but  would  end  up  by  losing  their 
souls.  Willkie  knew  that  it  is  the  arts  colleges  which  ser- 
vice men's  souls,  hearts  and  minds. 

However,  in  spite  of  help  during  the  war  and  of  large 
enrollments  after  the  war,  the  tide  is  running  strong 
against  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  They  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  hard  struggle,  faced  as  they  are  with  the  doctrine  of 
good  training  as  against  that  of  good  education.  Modern 
collegiate  trends  are  in  the  direction  of  turning  out  highly 
skilled  and  efficient  technicians  for  modern  industrial 
society.  College  administrators  find  it  much  easier  to  per- 
suade a  person  with  wealth  to  endow  a  vocational  school 
from  which  he  may  later  hire  trained  personnel,  than  to 
persuade  him  to  help  a  college  of  general  education  which 
is  interested  in  culture,  the  good  life,  and  development  of 
personality.  State  legislatures  will  appropriate  public 
money  without  serious  objection  to  technical  and  voca- 
tional institutions,  such  as  colleges  of  agriculture.  That 
is  what  the  late  Dean  Joseph  Villiers  Denney  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  meant  when  he  used  to  say  that  an  ad- 
ministrator could  get  "millions  for  manure,  but  not  one 
cent  for  literature."  To  make  the  struggle  more  difficult 
for  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  the  fight  is  not  against  train- 
ing as  such,  for  training  is  good  and  necessary.  The  con- 
test is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  things  in  balance. 

Additionally,  the  arts  colleges  are  faced  with  a  na- 
tionwide feeling  that  liberal  education  does  not  suit  a 
young  person  for  survival  in  the  harsh  competitive  life  of 
modern  America.     H.  H.  Wilson  has  put  it  this  way: 
When  it  comes  to  the  point,  many  of  us  do  not 
really  believe  in  education,  although  as  a  nation 
we  have  placed  great  emphasis  on  something  we 
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call  "education."  Thus  parents,  in  general,  do 
not  want  their  offspring  educated;  they  want 
them  trained,  or  housebroken.  Students,  in  ge- 
neral, do  not  want  an  education;  they  want  to 
acquire  salable  skills  and/or  degrees. 

The  disbelief  in  real  education  helps  to  explain  the 
shocking  illiteracy  of  college  students  and  of  college 
graduates;  indeed,  it  points  up  the  lack  of  interest  in  even 
trying  to  become  literate.  Thus  Reader's  Digest  com- 
mented in  March,  1956: 

The  majority  of  Americans  have  not  read  a 
book  in  the  last  year.  This  is  the  startling  con- 
clusion from  a  survey  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion.  Six  out  of  ten  adults  ques- 
tioned said  that  the  last  time  they  could  remem- 
ber reading  a  book — other  than  the  Bible — was  a 
year  ago  or  more.  Even  among  college  gradu- 
ates, one  out  of  four  had  not  read  a  book  in  the 
last  12  months. 

Fewer  books  are  read  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  major  English-speaking  democracy. 
In  England  about  three  times  as  many  people  are 
to  be  found  reading  books  at  any  given  time  as 
in  America.  One  survey  recorded  the  following 
percentages  of  book  readers:  Great  Britain,  55 
percent;  Australia,  34  percent;  Canada,  31  per- 
cent; United  States,  17  percent. 

A  few  years  ago  that  caustic  radio  critic,  John  Crosby, 
tried  to  tie  the  ignorance  of  the  electorate  to  the  voters' 
reading — or  lack  of  it.  The  half-cynical  whiplash  in  the 
last  sentence  of  the  following  quotation  stings  to  the  quick 
any  believer  in  the  liberal  arts  creed: 

THE  DENVER  POST,  a  lively  organization  in 
Colorado,  has  conducted  an  experiment  which 
confirmed  its  worst  suspicions  about  the  elec- 
torate. In  a  recent  poll,  it  asked  a  great  num- 
ber of  local  citizens  to  identify  William  Lee 
Knous,  Leon  E.  Lavington  and  Dagwood  Bum- 
stead.  Knous,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Court  and  Democratic  nominee  (sub- 
sequently elected)  for  Governor,  was  known  to 
30  of  every  100  persons;  Lavington,  Republican 
nominee  for  Governor,  was  known  to  31,  and 
Dagwood  was  identified  by  81. 
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To  the  sociologist,  it  is  deplorable  but  highly- 
plausible  that  two-thirds  of  this  cross-section 
should  be  unaware  of  the  names  of  the  major 
party  candidates  for  the  State's  highest  office. 
Yet  the  real  surprise,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that 
Dagwood  made  such  a  poor  showing.  Who  were 
those  19  out  of  every  100  persons  who  never  heard 
of  the  nation's  most  popular  cartoon  character 
and  the  protagonist  of  a  vastly  successful  radio 
comedy  series?  What  do  they  do  for  amuse- 
ment— read  books? 

What  do  they  do  for  amusement,  indeed?  The  les- 
son from  this  bit  of  Crosby  irony  would  seem  to  be  clear: 
despite  the  emphasis  upon  "education" — from  the  grades 
through  college — our  so-called  educated  people  do  not 
act  like  educated  people.  The  eighty-one  who  knew  Dag- 
wood showed  they  had  been  trained — at  least  trained  to 
read.  It  required  no  education  to  appreciate  Dagwood's 
embarrassing  bathtub  experiences. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  country  who  had  at- 
tended four  years  of  college  was  given  in  October,  1952 
by  the  Census  Bureau  as  6,716,000.  By  now  this  figure 
must  certainly  be  around  10,000,000.  What  are  these  col- 
lege graduates — running  in  age  from  eighteen  to  over 
sixty-five — reading?  The  answer  is  that  not  too  many 
of  them  are  reading  any  serious  periodical  literature,  the 
kind  one  would  expect  graduates  of  European  universi- 
ties to  read.  Statistics  on  subscribers  to  some  of  the 
few  serious  magazines  still  left,  as  of  1954,  show  that 
there  is  little  connection  between  degree-holding  and  the 
reading  of  serious  periodicals : 

Atlantic  Monthly  201,506 

Harper's  154,188 

Saturday  Review  127,473 

American  Mercury  100,000 

The  Nation  31,900 

The  New  Republic  30,661 

Foreign  Affairs  15,259 

Antioch  Review  1,231 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly  377 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  college  people  do  not  act  like 
educated  people  is  offered  by  Goodrich  C.  White,  presi- 
dent of  Emory  University: 

"Why  Johnny  can't  read"  has  been  in  recent 
months  the  subject  of  vigorous  and  at  times  ill- 
tempered  debate.  Should  not  we  of  the  colleges 
be  even  more  concerned  as  to  why  John,  grown- 
up, doesn't  read,  even  though  he  holds  a  bache- 
lor's degree  from  a  "fully  accredited"  liberal  arts 
college  or  possibly  from  an  admittedly  "great" 
university?  Often  this  college  graduate  is  con- 
strained to  admit — or  boast — that  he  has  not 
read  a  book  in  years.  He  sometimes  feels  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  disavow  any  interest  that 
might  mark  him  as  a  "highbrow"  or  even  perhaps 
an  "egghead."  He  must  pose  as  a  roughneck — 
else  he  would  be  suspect  among  his  fellows. 

In  short,  the  average  college  student  prefers  not  to  be 
educated  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word;  he  desires  to  be 
trained,  for  training  produces  practical  "he-men."  Mod- 
ern Americans  are  desperately  afraid  of  the  word  "long- 
hair." This  preference  places  the  arts  colleges  in  a  vul- 
nerable position.  The  wave  of  the  future  is  not  in  their 
direction.  We  live  in  a  technical,  business  civilization 
which  wants  trained  technicians  rather  than  educated 
people.  Beyond  that,  training  brings  high  salaries; 
therefore  any  egghead  who  would  choose  education  and 
a  low  salary  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

A  professor  in  a  vocational  school  can  perform  a  very 
desirable  service,  such  as  training  young  farmers,  young 
engineers,  young  business  men;  but  he  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  talking  about  ethics,  society,  culture, 
morals,  politics,  religion — those  subjects  which  are  the 
daily  stock  in  trade  of  the  liberal  arts  teacher.  The  libe- 
ral arts  college  can  educate  because  its  courses  and  teach- 
ers are  the  kind  that  make  real  education  possible.  By 
the  same  token,  the  vocational  college  can  not  educate 
because  its  work  has  to  do  with  training  for  efficiency, 
rather  than  with  preparing  for  life. 

It  is  in  the  liberal  arts  faculties  primarily  where 
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youth  finds  those  dedicated  personalities  whose  lives  in- 
fluence their  students  as  much  as  do  the  contents  of  their 
courses.  These  are  the  men  whom  graduates  remember 
for  what  they  were  long  after  the  graduates  have  forgot- 
ten what  was  learned  in  their  courses.  That  is  education 
at  its  best.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  competent  training.  Such 
dedicated  teachers  do  not  need  to  preach;  they  teach  by 
example,  by  asides  and  comments  in  their  lectures,  by 
personal  contact  and  by  counselling;  in  general  they  in- 
fluence young  people  because  their  lives  are  open  books 
in  which  all  can  find  inspiration. 

We  shall,  therefore,  rue  the  day  when  and  if  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  go  to  the  wall,  for  they  are  holding 
the  line  against  complete  mechanization  of  society  into 
a  mass  of  soulless  automatons  watched  over  by  Big  Bro- 
ther. The  highly  trained  expert — say  an  accountant,  an 
engineer,  a  business  man — deals  with  things,  figures,  ma- 
chines, products,  gadgets.  In  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  concerned  with  human  beings,  with  per- 
sonalities, with  individuals  who  have  souls,  hearts,  and 
minds.  God  forbid  that  we  ever  come  to  the  point  where 
we  look  upon  them  as  so  many  things  or  gadgets. 


SUSQUEHANNA,  A  POEM 

by  Frederic  Brush 

Out  of  the  lake  of  crystal  springs 

Pure  under  willows — ah,  the  urge ! 

Even  then  in  the  night  I  heard 

Thud  of  maned  ocean  billows  and  the  surge 

Of  tides  in  Chesapeake  marshes. 

Flame  of  a  meteor  bird  arches,  all  sides  song  rings. 

Youth  its  year!     Come  on,  little  paunchy  bass; 

we'll  wander  horseshoe  curves  and  peer 
In  thirsty  faces,  holes  of  mink  and  otter,  with  never 

a  wish  beyond  being  fish  and  water. 

Who  asked  you  to  come  in,  mud-yellow  tributary? 

And  you  on  the  left  snow-cold 

From  caves  of  a  hemlocky  Catskill  hold? 

The  law — on,  on,  down,  through,  never  again  spring  clear. 

What's  to  fear? — drouth  and  the  stink  of  blue-slimed 

stones,  dead  cattle  bones,  writhings  in  backwater, 

trickle  under  the  dam. 

Fall  in,  leaf  and  beetle  and  worm,  come  along; 

There's  a  time  to  be  bitter  and  strong. 

Out  o'  way !    I  will  purr  and  rage,  cave  the  bank, 
loosen  the  timber  jamb,  float  off  the  hay,  manure 
meadows,  scuttle  the  boat,  scour  the  fetid  valley, 
drown  the  boy,  froth  at  the  mouths  of  prisoned  wheels. 

All  one  to  me  if  the  girl  swims  in  her  pearl  or  the 
weaseled  muskrat  squeals. 

Robber,  giver.     Ahoy — one  side.    I  am  the  river! 

Swimmer,  gleaming,  know  in  time 
To  make  that  wondrous  body  rhyme 
With  thinking  and  the  tenuous  soul, 
And  stroke  life's  eddying  river,  whole; 
To  mingle  learning,  love  and  will 
With  muscle  joyings,  dance  and  feast. 
Let  nerve  and  marrowbone  fulfill — 
The  body  is  not  least. 
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0  Alleghenies ! 

Centuries  you  have  set  mankind  back  on  the  heels — 
Pioneers,  tooled,  full  armed,  cabined  in  air. 
Stop  me  and  my  eels?     Open  ahead  there !    You  shrink. 
With  your  own  cloud-drink  I  carve  your  eon  bases, 

zig-zag,  through 
Ridge  after  ridge,  making  power,  level  places  for 

my  land  lovers  never  to  starve, 
Till  the  long  Blue  Hill  parts,  and  with  ripple-song 
And  dipt  by  the  wet  wings  of  the  graces 

1  emerge  mile-wide  to  the  grainlands  and  the  marts. 

Otsego,  Maryland,  Mother  Ocean: 

Where  is  another  stream 

That  starts  and  ends  so  in  a  dream 

Of  islanded  mirror  and  sheen  overhung 

With  vined  trees,  bird  sung, 

Till  the  long  mid-miles  of  blocking  and  barter,  turmoil, 

bog  strain,  sewage  and  coal — 
Are  forgotten,  for  beauty  and  peace  of  the  Source  and 

the  Goal? 

In  a  quiet  village  by  the  Grove 

And  the  Long  Island,  Selinsgrove — 

Another  little  river  rose  and  purled 

Out  of  the  clear  springs  of  a  few  Christian  souls : 

A  trickling  stream  of  knowledge  from  the  old  house, 

(That  long  would  stand  amidst  high  college  halls  in 

reverence  of  the  dream) : 
A  drift  of  civil  culture  harbor  bound 
To  break  in  wavelets  on  some  alien  shores. 
High  springs  emerge  in  a  destiny  to  go 
Strange  ways,  detour,  commingle,  murmuring  down 
Through  fragrant  gardens,  cities'  dross,  and  grow 
To  Argo-bearing  rivers  and  the  sea — 
Holding  through  all  the  ambrosia  of  the  hills. 

Tributaries  from  east  and  west  came  quietly  into 
the  deepening  wave  of  lore:     brains,  devoted 
teachers,  gleams  of  genius,  midnight  searchers, 
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books,  art,  music,  the  written  word,  press — land, 
buildings,  environed  beauty,  athletes,  lovely  girls, 
strong  mentors,  nobly  wise  Presidents;  all  holding 
vision  through  the  turbulent  Century,  of  the  coming 
University  of  Heart  and  Wisdom:     Sending  out  near 
and  far,  to  atolls  and  the  glaciered  heights: 
preachers,  hand  workers,  soldiers  of  Liberty, 
cultivators,  poets,  statesmen,  scientists,  singers — 
trained  for  generous  living  in  the  roundabout  world; 
well  knowing  its  melange  of  passion,  nobility,  courage, 
love,  goodness,  sin,  injustice,  wars,  dishonor,  faith. 

Students  came,  young  and  eager  eyed,  from  forests, 
sooty  mines,  farms,  mills,  hovels,  city  marts  and 
troubled  foreign  homelands — to  gather  buoyantly  in 
the  drive  for  ample  knowing — till  a  Yokohama  Junior 
plunked  her  samisen  and  sang  an  Allegheny  medley, 
annealing  all  the  throng. 

And  women  through  all  have  equal  scope  and  honor. 

For  woman  is  the  river 

Threading  ripple  song  and  mirrored  heaven 

Through  the  human  jungle; 

Draining  wood,  cave,  bog;  absorbing,  fining 

Slime  water,  fog  and  soil — 

Never  pure  but  purer 

Ever,  even  by  one  microsome  of  measure, 

Than  the  river  border. 

No  strife  for  queenly  rank  but  bond  with  men, 

Each  going  devious  nature's  ageless  way, 

Apart,  aloof  awhile  as  freedom's  children 

On  shadowy  bypaths — ever  curving  home. 

O  the  crooning  mothers! 

And  smiling  ones  that  hover  others'  children; 

Rose-white,  ebon,  brown 

Arms  through  murky  ages  holding 

Tender  life  or  weary. 

Wherever  love  infolds 

And  roofs  are  thrown  over  age  or  mewling 
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And  men  go  silently 

To  toil  or  foreign  legion,  there  will  be 

Woman  by  the  river,  waiting,  working,  crying — 

Singing  in  the  morning. 

How  surely  in  the  af teryear  of  memories 
Outdoor  events  come  back  to  fill  and  ease. 
Wise  then  our  friends  and  wandering  faiths  to  try 
More  openly  beneath  the  assuaging  sky. 

December  drapes  a  pallid  stole 

On  links  and  love  and  everything 

Save  kernelled  courage  of  the  soul — 

Heigho!     We'll  walk  the  storm  and  sing. 

No  variant  season  foils  the  student  zeal. 

A  challenge,  mountain  winter,  reddened  youth 

Are  out  at  dawn  to  break  the  immuring  drift 

With  romp  and  wrestle,  feeling  gifts  of  power. 

When  sleet  is  on  the  window  and  the  gale 

Is  pruning  deadwood  from  the  sounding  trees — 

Then  books  are  friends,  friends  open  books,  and  mind 

Goes  through  the  ages  seeking  where  and  how. 

In  days  of  the  pioneer 

Europe  dreamed  Utopias  to  be  in  the  valley  here, 
Harmony,  Wyoming — new  Gardens  of  Eden  hailed; 
Their  people  faltered,  shrank  from  the  forest  and  failed. 
But  a  College  forms  like  a  poem,  and  native  poems  outlast 
The  tracks  of  thundering  legions,  proud  temples  of  the 

past. 
SUSQUEHANNA  goes  on,  in  growing  honor  and  fame 
For  an  undying  Light  in  the  vale — the  Mission  and  Name. 
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Foreword 


The  present  year  marks  a  transition  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Studies  and  in  the  history  of  Susquehanna 
University. 

With  the  retirement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Morris  Smith 
as  president  after  thirty  years,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gustave  W. 
Weber  was  welcomed  to  the  campus  as  Susquehanna's 
thirteenth  president  on  February  1,  1959,  with  his  inaug- 
uration scheduled  for  May  22,  1959. 

The  deaths  of  Dean  Russell  Gait  and  Dr.  George  E. 
Fisher,  and  the  physical  incapacity  of  Dr.  George  F.  Dun- 
kelberger,  have  deprived  the  editorial  board  of  the  Studies 
of  faithful  co-workers  who  contributed  many  years  of 
esteemed  service.  Likewise,  Dr.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.  has 
withdrawn  from  the  board  of  editors  after  serving  and 
contributing  regularly  since  the  founding  in  1936.  To  all 
of  these  generous  friends  of  the  Studies  and  the  Press, 
Susquehanna  University  owes  and  acknowledges  with 
gratitude  a  genuine  debt. 

ARTHUR  HERMAN  WILSON 


Worship  in  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Dialect  Continues 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Even  though  the  original  motives  for  the  first  Penn- 
sylvania German  religious  service  at  Grubb's  or  Botschaft 
{message)  Church  near  Port  Trevorton  in  Snyder  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1954  may  have  been  philanthropic,1  the 
writer's  purpose  was  primarily  experimental,  for  he  was 
interested  in  learning  whether  it  were  possible  to  worship 
totally  in  the  dialect  without  destroying  the  sanctity  of 
the  occasion.  And  so  he  was  willing  to  attempt  transla- 
tions and  originals  in  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect.2 
The  favorable  experience  during  1954  and  1955  in  trying 
to  express  the  language  of  worship  in  a  dialect  close  to 
mother  earth  moved  the  writer  to  continue  his  efforts  for 
materials  for  at  least  three  more  years  (1956,  1957,  and 
1958).  After  five  years  the  conclusion  still  seems  to  be 
that  one  can  worship  with  dignity  in  the  dialect. 

Since  the  sermon  is  a  vital  part  of  Protestant  worship, 
a  listing  of  the  themes  and  the  speakers  for  these  annual 
services  is  essential: 

September  5,  1954:  the  Reverend  Eugene  Steigerwalt, 
then  pastor  of  First  Lutheran  Church,  Selinsgrove — 
"Was  Mer  Unsre  Deitsche  Brieder  Schuldich  Sin" 
(What  We  Owe  Our  German  Brothers) ; 

September  4, 1955:  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  C.  Heinly,  Grace 
Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster — "Schwitze,  Net  Schwet- 
ze"  (Work,  Not  Talk) ; 


i  See  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  "Religious  Services  in  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man," Susquehanna  University  Studies,  May  1956,  pp.  277-289,  for 
facte  and  materials  for  the  services  during  1954  and  1955.  In  1954  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Lotz,  assistant  professor  of  religion  and  philosophy 
at  Susquehanna  University  and  supply  pastor  at  Grubb's  Church, 
received  a  request  for  financial  aid  from  a  friend  who  was  pastor  of 
a  Lutheran  congregation  in  Zierenberg  near  Cassel  (Hessia) ,  Germany. 
The  idea  of  the  service  sprang  from  the  need  for  helping  the  sister 
congregation.  The  Good  Shepherd  Home  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania, 
received  the  last  four  offerings. 

2  See  ibid,  for  prayers,  psalms  and  hymns  which  were  used  largely  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years,  1954  and  1955. 
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September  9,  1956:  the  Reverend  John  Keener,  then 
Lutheran  pastor  of  Leek  Kill,  (now  in  Emmaus)  — 
"Unser  Deitschi  Kaerrich"  (Our  German  Church) ; 

September  1,  1957:  the  Reverend  Dr.  Phares  G.  Beer, 
Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Allentown — "Die  Gut  Schof- 
hieder  Heemet  in  Allentown"  (The  Good  Shepherd 
Home  in  Allentown) ;  and 

September  7,  1958:  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Leisey, 
retired  Lutheran  pastor  near  Ephrata — "Wachs  in 
Gnaade"  (Grow  in  Grace:  2  Peter  3:18). 

Dr.  Leisey's  sermon  is  a  typical  example  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  ability  to  use  the  dialect  in  expressing 
the  earthiness  of  life  without  offense.  Surprisingly,  the 
odors  of  farm  and  pasture  may  permeate  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sermon  in  the  dialect.  Such  a  presentation  strikes 
home  and  heart  without  causing  the  listener  to  rebel  at 
the  frank  reality  and  rustic  coarseness  of  life.  Parts  of 
what  Dr.  Leisey  said  would  have  been  offensive  in  English. 
The  closeness  of  the  dialect  to  the  soil  makes  it  possible 
to  portray  the  lofty  and  the  eternal  in  the  ordinary  and 
the  commonplace,  for  "Alles  Vergaengliche  ist  nur  ein 
Gleichnis,"  according  to  Goethe.  Surely,  the  dialect  is 
the  mirror  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  soul  and  makes 
life  all  of  one  piece :  life  and  language  become  a  harmony. 

The  annual  dialect  services  at  Grubb's  Church  since 
September  5,  1954  have  set  up  a  pattern  of  religious  ex- 
pression among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.3  This  con- 
tinuity has  helped  to  encourage  other  churches  in  Penn- 
sylvania German  areas  to  worship  in  the  dialect  and  has 
aided  in  providing  materials. 


3  Few  services  have  been  held  previously  with  the  complete  use  of  the 
dialect.  Often  the  medium  has  been  a  dialectized  "Hochdeutsch."  A 
service  entirely  in  the  dialect  had  been  held  at  Stone  Church  in  Brod- 
beck's  in  York  county  on  August  8,  1954,  but  the  orthography  was  not 
based  on  the  Barba-Buffington  grammar.  The  pastor  was  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Paul  D.  Yoder  (then  Evangelical  and  Reformed) .  On 
August  22,  1954  Dr.  John  S.  Hollenbach  (Baltimore,  Md.)  preached  a 
dialect  sermon  at  Zion  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  in  Kratzer- 
ville,  Snyder  county.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  impetus  seems  to 
have  been  the  1954  service  in  the  grove  of  Grubb's  Church. 
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The  purpose  here  is  to  stress  the  consistent  trend  and 
to  offer  additional  materials  since  the  appearance  of  the 
article  on  dialect  worship  in  the  Studies  in  1956.  A  few 
examples  of  1958  will  show  adequately  the  continuation 
of  the  trend.  In  August  of  1957  and  1958  the  Bucher 
Meeting  House  about  two  miles  east  of  Cornwall  (along 
the  Schaefferstown  Road  in  Lebanon  county)  was  the 
scene  of  dialect  worship  services.  According  to  the  pas- 
tor, the  Reverend  S.  K.  Wenger,  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren will  hold  its  next  German  service  at  two  o'clock  on 
July  26,  1959.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  (November  16, 
1958)  Pastor  Wenger  of  Rexmont,  Pennsylvania  stresses 
the  desire  of  the  older  members  to  simulate  the  earlier 
services  as  they  remember  them.  Pastor  Wenger  points 
out  that  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  German,  hymns 
were  sung  in  German,  and  German  prayers  were  offered. 
He  adds  that  he  had  several  Brethren  relate  how  the  ser- 
vices years  ago  were  conducted  mostly  in  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch."  Once  again,  a  strong  likelihood  exists  that  the 
pastor  neatly  transformed  the  high  German  of  the  Bible 
through  the  touch  of  the  dialect — an  artificially  dialectiz- 
ed  "Hochdeutsch."  Perhaps  Pastor  Wenger  mistakingly 
called  the  medium  of  expression  the  high  German,  "the 
same  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written."  In  1958  the 
Reverend  Richard  Druckenbrod,  Lutheran  pastor  of  the 
Plainfield  township  parish  near  Pen  Argyl,  Pennsylvania, 
brought  the  message. 

On  October  29,  1958  the  Reverend  Gordon  A.  Oswald, 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Palmerton  which  earlier  had  belong- 
ed to  the  United  Evangelical  group  and  in  which  the  Evan- 
gelisches  Gesangbuch  had  been  used,  held  a  midweek  dia- 
lect service  with  materials  from  one  of  the  services  at 
Grubb's  Church.  In  a  letter  to  the  writer  (November  5, 
1958)  Pastor  Oswald  states  that  "the  reaction  of  the  peo- 
ple was  quite  interesting." 

On  November  9,  1958  the  New  Bethel  Zion  Church  at 
Grimsville  (Berks  county)  held  its  second  annual  service 
in  the  dialect.  The  Grimsville  church  and  the  New  Be- 
thel Union  Church  at  Kempton  R.  2,  the  latter  of  which 
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was  locally  called  "die  Eck  Kaerrich,"  sponsored  the  ser- 
vice which  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend  Clarence  R. 
Rahn  of  the  Jacksonville  United  Church  of  Christ  and  by 
the  Reverend  Merrill  Q.  Ressler,  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  pastor  of  the  host  church.  The  orthography  of  the 
mimeographed  bulletin  shows  the  usual  lack  of  acquain- 
tance with  the  Barba-Buffington  method  of  spelling  based 
upon  German  sounds.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Ver- 
non M.  Kamp,  a  Lutheran  layman  of  the  New  Bethel  Un- 
ion Church,  translated  four  hymns  into  the  vernacular: 
"Saag  Mir  die  Alt,  Alt  Schtori"  (Tell  Me  the  Old,  Old 
Story) ,  "Meh  Lieb  zu  Dir,  O  Haerr"  (More  Love  to  Theer 
O  Christ),  "Sell  Himmlisch  Land"  (That  Heavenly  Land, 
a  rather  evangelistic  hymn),  and  "Nemm  Zeit  un  Sei 
Heilich"  (Take  Time  to  Be  Holy).4  The  recessional  hymn 
was  an  original  poem  by  the  present  writer:  "Gott  Iss  Mei 
Freind  im  Ganse  Yaahr"  (God  Is  My  Friend  the  Whole 
Year  Through),  stemming  from  the  second  service  at 
Grubb's  Church  in  1955.5 

In  1958  the  Sunbury  Daily-Item  carried  an  article  on 
a  Pennsylvania  "Dutch"  service  which  was  to  be  conduct- 
ed at  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  in  Sunbury,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  Thursday,  November  13,  with  the  Reverend  How- 
ard J.  Frey  as  the  host  pastor.  The  Reverend  Marlin  Hain 
of  Glen  Iron  delivered  the  dialect  sermon,  and  the  service 
was  accompanied  "by  Dutch  singing,  prayers  and  testi- 
monies." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  16,  1958,  some  five 
hundred  people  assembled  in  the  Forks  Township  Union 
Church  near  Stockerton  (Northampton  county)  for  a  spe- 
cial service  conducted  entirely  in  the  dialect.  Four  pas- 
tors participated  in  the  service,  three  of  whom  were  Lu- 
theran and  one  of  whom  was  United  Church  of  Christ 


4  In  the  Eck  (the  Allentown  Morning  Call)  of  November  15,  1956  Dr. 
Preston  A.  Barba  presents  in  modern  orthography  the  hymns  trans- 
lated by  Kamp. 

5  See  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  289  for  original  hymn.  It  appeared  in  The 
American-German  Review,  August-September,  1956,  Carl  Schurz  Me- 
morial Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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(formerly  Reformed).6  The  Reverend  Richard  Drucken- 
brod  delivered  the  sermon  on  "Schof  odder  Sei"  (Sheep  or 
Pigs) .  The  hymns  were  translated  from  the  English  into 
the  dialect  by  Mrs.  Florence  Baver  of  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania.7 

Net  only  did  the  places  of  worship  in  the  dialect  in- 
crease but  also  the  materials  for  worship.  It  is  necessary 
now  to  record  (1)  the  opening  versicles  and  (2)  the  hymns 
used  at  Grubb's  Church  in  the  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958. 
The  psalms  and  the  hymn,  "Rise  Up,  O  Men  of  God,"  were 
all  translated  by  the  writer,  whereas  the  last  three  hymns 
were  his  original  creations. 

(1)  OPENING  VERSICLES  (Aafangswadde) : 

(a)  Psalm  27:  Der  Haerrgott  iss  mei  Licht  un  mei 
Erleesing;  wie  kann  ich  mich  farrichde?  Der  Haerr  iss 
die  Graft  vun  meim  Lewe;  vor  wem  soil  es  mir  bang  sei? 
Wann  schlechde  Mensche,  mei  Feind  un  selli  ass  mich 
viel  hasse,  an  mich  wolle,  mei  Fleesch  zu  fresse,  misse 
sie  schtolbere  un  falle.  Schtelle  viel  Soldaade  sich 
geegge  mich,  watt  mei  Haz  net  bang;  wann  Grieg  geeich 
mich  kummt,  verloss  ich  mich  uff  Gott.  Ee  Ding  haww- 
ich  immer  vun  meim  Haerr  gewinscht,  un  ich  hett  es 
doch  so  gaern:  ich  will  in  Goddeshaus  mei  Lewelang 
bleiwe,  so  dass  ich  sei  Scheeheet  sehne  kann  un  sei 
Tempel  bsuche.  In  Druwwelszeit  deckt  er  mich  zu  in 
seinre  Hitt,  in  seim  Zelt  verschteckelt  er  mich  un  draagt 
mich  nuff  uff  en  Felse.  Un  nau  hebt  er  mei  Kopp  hoch 
iwwer  all  mei  Feind,  wu  um  mich  rum  sin;  so  will  ich  in 
seinre  Hitt  Lob  opfere,  ich  will  singe,  ya,  ich  will  Gott 
lowe.  Haerr,  heer  mei  Schtimm,  wann  ich  ruf;  sei  mir 
gneedich  un  gebb  mir  Andwatt.  Mei  Haz  vergesst  nie 
dei  Watt:  Ihr  solle  mei  Gsicht  suche.  Dei  Gsicht,  O 
Haerr,  such  ich  aa.  Verschteck  dei  Gsicht  net  vor  mir 
un  verschtooss  net  im  Zaern  dei  Gnecht;  du  bischt  mei 


6  The  union  church,  one  edifice  serving  both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed congregations,  was  common  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 
It  still  exists  today  in  some  rural  areas. 

7  See  the  Eck  (Allentown  Morning  Call) ,  December  13,  1958  about  the 
service  and  the  translations. 
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Hilf .  Verloss  mich  net  un  nemm  dei  Hand  net  vun  mir 
week,  O  Gott,  mei  Heil.  Vadder  un  Mudder  verlosse 
mich,  awwer  der  Haerrgott  nemmt  un  hebt  mich  uff. 
O  Haerr,  weis  mir  der  Weg  un  halt  mich  uff  der  graade 
Schtrooss;  mei  Feind  sin  yo  iwwerall  bei  mir.  Loss 
mich  net  in  die  Hend  vun  meine  Feind  falle;  falsche 
Zeigge  schtehne  iwwer  mir,  un  duhn  mir  schwer  Un- 
recht.  Doch  iss  mei  Glaawe  grooss,  dass  ich  Goddes 
Gudichkeet  im  Land  der  Lewendiche  sehne  kann. 
Waart  uff  der  Haerr:  sei  gedreescht,  und  er  macht  dei 
Haz  schtarrick;  waart  uff  der  Haerr. 

(b)  Psalm  84:  Wie  lieblich  sin  dei  Kaerricheheiser,  O 
liewer  Gott!  Mei  Seel  hot  Luscht  far  die  Goddesheef; 
mei  Haz  un  mei  Fleesch  rufe  uff  en  lewendicher  Gott. 
Der  Voggel  hot  en  Haus  gfunne,  un  der  Schwallem  sei 
Nescht,  wu  die  Yunge  ruhe  kenne,  graad  dei  Alldore, 
O  liewer  Haerr,  mei  Keenich  un  mei  Gott.  Es  geht  selle 
gut,  wu  in  deim  Haus  wuhne;  sie  lowe  dich  ewich. 
Heilich  sin  die  Mensche,  ass  ihre  Gewalt  in  Gott  finne 
un  hazhafdich  ihm  nohlaafe;  selli,  wu  darrichs  Yam- 
merdaal  gehne,  un  machen's  en  Brunne.  Un  die  Lehrer 
warre  mit  viel  Seegge  gschmickt.  Sie  gewinne  ee  Sieg 
nooch  em  annere,  so  ass  mer  sehne  muss,  der  rechde 
Gott  wuhnt  in  Zion.  O  Haerrgott,  heer  mei  Gebet; 
dreh  dei  Ohr  ze  mir,  O  Gott  vun  Yacob!  Gott,  unser 
Schild,  mach  grooss  die  Aagge  uff  un  guck  uffs  Reich 
vun  deim  Gsalbde:  Yuscht  ee  Daag  in  deine  Heef  iss 
besser  ass  en  Dausend  schunscht.  Ich  will  liewer  die 
Dier  hiede  in  Godcleshaus,  ass  wie  lang  wuhne  inre 
goddlose  Hitt.  Gott,  mei  Haerr,  iss  Sunn  un  Schild,  der 
Haerr  gebbt  Gnaad  un  Ehr,  die  Fromme  griegge  alles 
ass  gut  iss.  O  Haerr  vun  allem,  glicklich  iss  der 
Mensch,  wu  sich  uff  dich  verlosst. 

(c)  Psalm  121:  Ich  heb  mei  Aagge  nuff  ze  de  Baerrye, 
vun  wu  mir  Hilf  kummt.  Mei  Hilf  kummt  vum  Haerr, 
ass  Himmel  un  Aerd  gemacht  hot.  Er  losst  dei  Fuss 
net  schtolbere,  un  der,  wu  dich  hiet,  schloft  net.  Sehn 
mol,  der  Hieder  vun  Israel  schloft  un  schlummert  aa 
net.    Der  Haerr  hiet  dich,  der  Haerr  iss  der  Schadde 
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iwwer  deinre  rechde  Hand,  so  ass  daags  die  Sunn  dich 
net  drickt,  un  der  Mond  aa  net  darrich  die  Nacht.  Der 
Haerr  soil  dich  hiede  vor  allem  Iwwel;  er  soil  dei  Seel 
hiede.  Der  Haerr  soil  dei  Neigehes  un  dei  Nausgehes 
hiede  vun  nau  ab  bis  in  die  Ewichkeit. 

(d)  Psalm  77:  Ich  ruf  mit  meinre  Schtimm  ze  Gott, 
ze  Gott  ruf  ich,  un  er  heert  mich.  In  der  Zeit  vun  Not 
such  ich  der  Haerr,  mei  Hand  dutt  mer  weh  in  der 
Nacht,  un  es  losst  net  noh;  mei  Seel  will  sich  net  dreesch- 
de  losse.  Wann  ich  bedriebt  bin  un  in  Druwwel  schteck, 
denk  ich  an  Gott;  mei  Haz  iss  in  Engschde.  Du  musscht 
mir  die  Aagge  uffpalde;  ich  bin  so  schwach  un  gedruw- 
welt,  ass  ich  unne  Schprooch  bin.  Ich  denk  an  die  aide 
Zeide,  an  friehere  Yaahre.  Nachts  denk  ich  an  mei 
Lied  un  Singes,  un  schwetz  mit  mir  selwer,  un  mei 
Geischt  muss  suche  un  suche.  Will  der  Haerr  ewich 
verschtoosse  un  ken  Gnaad  meh  weisse?  Hot  sei  Ver- 
schpreches  en  End?  Hot  Gott  vergesse  gneedich  ze 
sei?  Hot  er  sei  Baermhazichkeet  im  Zann  verschlosse? 
Awwer  ich  saag  doch :  Ich  muss  es  leide.  Goddes  rechde 
Hand  kann  alles  glei  verennre.  Ich  erinner  mich  noch 
an  was  Gott  ausrichde  kann;  ya,  ich  denk  an  Wunner 
veralders.  Mei  Zung  schwetzt  vun  all  dem,  was  du 
geduh  hoscht.  Gott,  dei  Weg  iss  heilich.  Wu  iss  so  en 
mechticher  Gott,  wie  du,  Gott,  es  bischt?  Du  bischt  der 
Gott,  ass  Wunner  schafft;  du  hoscht  dei  Macht  alle 
Velker  bewisse.  Du  hoscht  die  Welt  mit  Gewalt  erleest. 
Die  See  un's  Wasser  hen  dich  gsehne,  Gott,  sie  hen  dich 
gsehne,  un  waare  in  Angscht,  un  dief  in  der  Aerd  un  im 
Wasser  hot's  gschtarremt.  Gewidderwolke  hen  Reegge 
in  Schtreeme  runnergschitt,  es  hot  hefdich  gedunnert, 
un  Lichtschtraahle  hen  sich  zackich  iwwer  der  Himmel 
gezuckt.  Dei  Weg  waar  in  der  See,  un  dei  Paad  im 
groosse  Wasser,  awwer  niemand  hot  dei  Fuss  gschpiert. 
Du  hoscht  dei  Leit  gfiehrt,  wie  der  Scheefer  die  Scheef 
fiehrt. 

(e)  Psalm  90:  Haerrgott,  du  bischt  unser  Zufluchts- 
blatz  schunn  vum  Aafang.  Schunn  ebb  die  Barrye 
waare,  un  die  Aerd  un  die  Welt  erschafft  warre  sin, 
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bischt  du  Gott,  vim  Ewichkeit  zu  Ewichkeit.  Du  losscht 
die  Mensche  sich  vernichde,  un  saagscht:  Kumrat 
widder  zerick,  ihr  Menschekinner.  En  dausend  Yaahr 
sin  dir  wie  der  Daag,  ass  geschder  vergange  iss,  un  wie 
die  Nachtwache.  Du  losscht  sie  weckfliesse  wie  en 
Schtraam  Wasser,  un  sie  sin  wie  en  Schlof;  so  wie's 
Graas,  wu  marriyeds  waxt  un  blieht,  un  owets  abgsch- 
nidde  watt  un  verwelkt.  Dei  Zann  verbrennt  uns  un 
druwwelt  uns.  Unser  Schlechtichkeet  hoscht  du  ver 
dich  gschtellt,  unser  Sinde  ins  Licht  ver  dei  Gsicht. 
So  vergehne  all  unser  Daagge  darrich  dei  Zann;  mir  ver- 
bringe  unser  Yaahre  wie'n  gans  glee  Gschwetz.  Unser 
Lewe  laaft  darrich  siwwezich  Yaahr;  wann  es  heecher 
kummt,  gehts  uff  achtzich  Yaahr;  un  wann's  recht 
keschdlich  waar,  so  waar's  voll  Mieh  un  Arrewet.  Es 
fliegt  so  schnell  verbei,  mer  kennde  Fliggel  hawwe. 
Waer  glaabt,  ass  dei  Zann  so  voll  iss?  Waer  farricht 
sich  vor  dir  un  deim  Zann?  Loss  uns  net  vergesse,  wie 
unser  Daagge  genummert  sin,  un  loss  uns  Verschtand 
driwwer  griegge.  Haerr,  dreh  dei  Gsicht  widder  geeich 
uns,  un  sei  gneedich  ze  deine  Gnecht.  Fill  uns  frieh 
mit  deinre  Gnaad,  so  lowe  mer  dich  un  sin  freehlich 
unser  Lewelang.  Mach  uns  nochmol  hallich,  noochdem 
du  uns  so  lang  gebloogt  hoscht,  noochdem  mir  so  lang 
Unglick  iwwerschtanne  hen.  Weis  deine  Gnecht  dei 
Warricke,  un  ihre  Kinner  dei  Ehre.  Un  der  Haerr, 
unser  Gott,  sei  uns  freindlich,  un  schteh  uns  bei,  wie 
unser  Hend  Arrewet  schee  ausrichde  wolle. 

(f)  Psalm  93:  Der  Haerr  iss  Keenich  un  hallich  gsch- 
mickt;  der  Haerr  reggiert  mit  Graft,  un  hot  en  Reich 
aagfange,  so  weit  die  Welt  iss,  un  hot's  so  zugericht,  ass 
es  bleiwe  soil.  Schunn  vun  alders  har  schteht  dei 
Keenichschtuhl  schtandhaft  un  fescht,  weil  du  ewich 
bischt.  Haerr,  die  Wasserschtraame  waxe,  die  Wasser- 
schtraame  rausche,  die  Wasserschtraame  hewe  die 
Welle  hooch.  Der  Haerr  drowwe  in  der  Heeh  iss  mech- 
dicher  ass  wie's  Brause  vun  viele  Wesser,  ya,  ass  wie  die 
grefdiche  Seewelle  selwer.  Dei  Watt  iss  sicher;  du  Gott 
vun  Aerd  un  Himmel,  dei  Heilichkeet  schmickt  dei  Haus 
un  Heemet  immer  un  ewich. 
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(2)   HYMNS  (Kaerrichelieder) : 

(a)  Rise  Up,  O  Men  of  God !  (Translation) 

Schteht  uff,  O  Goddesleit ! 

Verlosst  doch  eier  Zelt; 

Gebbt  Haz  un  Seel  un  Geischt  un  Graft 

Zum  Keenich  vun  der  Welt. 

Schteht  uff,  O  Goddesleit ! 
Sei  Keenichreich  waart  lang; 
Fiehrt  doch  en  Brudersfriede  bei, 
Verdreibt  en  schlechder  Glang ! 

Schteht  uff,  O  Goddesleit ! 
Die  Kaerrich  waart  uff  eich, 
Zu  schwach  iss  sie  yo  unne  Hilf : 
Schteht  uff,  un  macht  sie  reich ! 

Hebt  hoch  nau  Yesus'  Greiz ! 
Er  weess,  was  es  bedeit; 
Wie  Brieder  vun  em  Menschesuh, 
Schteht  uff,  O  Goddesleit ! 

(b)  Gott,  Nemm  Mich  an  der  Hand  (Original  poem) 
Tune:  The  Lord  My  Shepherd  Is 

Gott,  nemm  mich  an  der  Hand, 

Ich  schteh  am  Greizweg  blind; 

Die  Schtrooss  geht  rechts,  die  Schtrooss  geht 

links, 
O  fiehr  mich  graad  un  gschwind. 

Ich  schteh  am  Greizweg  blind; 
Dei  Hand  bleibt  mir  gedrei, 
Fiehrt  mich  un  alle  Mensche  weit 
Un  macht  die  Welt  uns  frei. 

Dei  Hend,  verletzt  am  Baam, 
Verschtehne  Lieb  un  Leid, 
Hen  gewwe  rode  Droppe  Blut 
Un  blude  aa  noch  heit. 
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Sie  dreeschde,  helfe  noch 
Un  heele  Mensche  viel; 
Sie  seegge  mich,  sie  seegge  all, 
Sie  fiehre  uns  zum  Ziel. 

Ich  schteh  am  Greizweg  blind, 
Mach  glaar  die  Aagge  mir: 
Ich  mach  mei  Haz  un  Hend  grooss  uff 
Un  dien  der  Welt  un  Dir. 


(c)   Gott  Hot  die  Welt  Recht  Gut  Gemacht 
(Original  poem) 
Tune:  Lord,  Speak  to  Me,  That  I  May  Speak 

Gott  hot  die  Welt  recht  gut  gemacht, 
Sunn,  Schtanne,  Himmel,  Daag  un  Nacht, 
Aa  Wasser,  Land  un  viel  noch  meh; 
Es  waar  yo  alles  brechdich  schee. 

Grie  Graas  un  Graut  un  Beem  in  Blieh, 
Gediere,  Veggel,  Fisch  un  Vieh: 
Gott  hot  die  Welt  recht  gut  erschafft, 
En  Kinschdler  frei  in  seinre  Graft. 

Die  Schepfung  iss  em  Schepfer  gut; 
Doch  hot  die  Welt  ken  Menscheblut; 
Er  macht  der  Mensch  aus  Goddesbild, 
En  Mensch  nooch  Goddes  Gwinsch  erfillt. 

Der  Heflfner  setzt  die  Aerd  uffs  Raad 
Un  macht  aa  hibsche  Sache  graad; 
Es  Raad  geht  rum,  er  drickt  un  dreht, 
Er  weess,  wie's  mit  seim  Heffli  schteht. 

O  Gott,  ich  bin  die  bloosse  Aerd, 
Net  schee,  net  gut,  ken  bissli  waert; 
Setz  mich  uffs  Raad,  un  mach  mich  gut 
Un  freindlich  schee  mit  Deinre  Glut. 
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(d)  Was  Iss  der  Mensch  im  Weltgebrumm? 
(Original  poem)8 
Tune:  Fling  Out  the  Banner 

Was  iss  der  Mensch  im  Weltgebrumm? 
Er  schtolbert  iwwer  alles  rum; 
Doch  fliegt  sei  Luftschiff  wunnerbaar, 
Sei  Boot  im  See  hot  Aagge  glaar. 

Er  schiesst  en  Rocket  in  die  Heeh, 
Kumeet  mit  Schwans  schpringt  unne  Bee; 
Sei  Ungeziffer  fliegge  rum 
Hooch  drowwe  in  der  Sunn  schlofschtumm. 

Der  Mensch  grickt  Signals  immerfatt 
Vun  Inschtrumende  schwetzich  datt, 
Wu  Gott  reggiert  die  ganse  Welt 
Un  Reggel  iwwer  Mensche  schtellt. 

Maschine !    Mensch !    Maschinemensch ! 
Du  hoscht  meh  ass  en  Alldaagsrensch ! 
Maschine  hen  en  groossi  Macht, 
Der  Mensch  verliert  sei  gottlich  Bracht. 

Was  iss  der  Mensch  wull  unne  Gott? 
Er  watt  nix  ass  en  aarmi  Grott; 
Maschine  kumme,  gehne  week, 
Der  Mensch  verliert  sich  in  seim  Dreck. 

Verlier  doch  Gott  net  uff  em  Weg 
Zum  Mond  aus  dunkler  Wolkeschteg; 
Es  Menschehaz  packt  viel  meh  Graft, 
Wann  es  mit  Gott  gewaldich  schafft. 

And  so  the  number  of  the  services  and  the  extent  of 
the  dialect  materials  have  consistently  increased  during 
the  past  five  years.  The  impetus  set  in  motion  by  the 
first  Pennsylvania-German  service  at  Grubb's  Church  in 
1954  may  not  continue  indefinitely,  but  the  early  record 
has  at  least  been  made  and  written. 


8  The  poem  appeared  in  the  Selinsgrove  Times-Tribune,  September  4, 
1958. 


The  Great  Theme  In  Charles  Dickens 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

It  has  not  required  thirty-two  years  of  teaching  lit- 
erature in  college  for  me  to  accept  as  axiomatic  the  state- 
ment that  every  great  writer  has  developed  for  himself  a 
philosophy  of  life  with  which  he  colors  his  writing. 

The  axiom  is  obvious  enough.  What  is  less  obvious 
is  the  gradual  tracing,  step  by  step,  of  the  writer's  philos- 
ophy as  it  grows  and  unfolds  throughout  the  years.  It 
did  not  come  to  him  suddenly  or  even  consciously,  born 
i'Uii-panoplied  from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  but  it  took  shape 
siowly  as  the  writer  himself  slowly  took  the  form  of  per- 
sonal maturity. 

In  the  past  years,  it  has  been  my  interest  to  pursue 
the  idea  of  the  great  theme  through  the  works  of  William 
Shakespeare  and  Joseph  Conrad,1  with  the  plan  of  turning 
next  to  Charles  Dickens  in  a  similar  study. 

In  general  terms,  Charles  Dickens  is  often  called  the 
great  spokesman  of  democracy  or  the  common  man,  but 
in  fact  his  contribution  of  ideas  is  not  quite  so  simple  and 
so  easily  stated  as  all  that.  George  Orwell  is  equally  prone 
to  oversimplification  in  saying: 

And  so  far  as  social  criticism  goes  one  can 
never  extract  much  more  from  Dickens  than  this, 
unless  one  deliberately  reads  meanings  into  him. 
His  whole  "message"  is  one  that  at  first  glance 
looks  like  an  enormous  platitude:  If  men  would 
behave  decently,  the  world  would  be  decent.  .  .  .2 

.  .  .  And  the  strongest  single  impression  one 
carries  away  from  his  books  is  that  of  a  hatred  of 
tyranny.  .  .  .3 

The  ideal  to  be  striven  after,  then,  appears  to 


i  See  A.  H.  Wilson,  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  "The  Great  Theme 
in  Shakespeare,"  1949,  57  pages;  "The  Complete  Narrative  of  Joseph 
Conrad",  1951,  33  pages;  and  "The  Great  Theme  in  Joseph  Conrad," 
1953,  33  pages. 

~  George  Orwell,  "Charles  Dickens,"  A  Collection  of  Essays,  Doubleday 
and  Company,  New  York,  1954,  p.  59. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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be  something  like  this:  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  a  quaint  old  house  with  plenty  of  ivy  on 
it,  a  sweetly  womanly  wife,  a  horde  of  children, 
and  no  work.  Everything  is  safe,  soft,  and  peace- 
ful and,  above  all,  domestic.  In  the  moss-grown 
churchyard  down  the  road  are  the  graves  of  the 
loved  ones  who  passed  away  before  the  happy 
ending  happened.  The  servants  are  comic  and 
feudal,  the  children  prattle  round  your  feet,  the 
old  friends  sit  at  your  fireside,  talking  of  past 
days,  there  is  the  endless  succession  of  enormous 
meals,  the  cold  punch  and  sherry  negus,  the  fea- 
ther beds  and  warmings-pans,  the  Christmas  par- 
ties with  charades  and  blind  man's  buff;  but 
nothing  ever  happens  except  the  yearly  child- 
birth. The  curious  thing  is  that  it  is  a  genuinely 
happy  picture,  or  so  Dickens  is  able  to  make  it  ap- 
pear.4 

What  Orwell  succeeds  in  doing,  in  this  latter  quota- 
tion, is  to  confuse  us  by  substituting  a  picture  for  a 
thought.  The  picture  is  true  enough  in  itself:  abundant 
material  success,  which  very  few  people  will  despise  even 
if  they  do  not  place  it  first  among  the  satisfactions  of 
life.  There  is,  however,  in  the  picture  as  drawn  by  Orwell 
an  intended  touch  of  ridicule,  which  is  false.  The  truth 
lies  in  emphasizing  the  solid  reason  behind  Dickens's 
choice,  which  is  that  Dickens  by  personal  preference  was 
more  at  home  in  the  Old  England  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  coaching  days  than  he  was  in  the  bustling  rail- 
road days  and  violent  industrialism  of  the  raucous  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  background  in  his  novels  dates  from 
1825  or  1830  [although  he  lived  until  1870].  .  .  . 
The  customs  and  habits  he  describes  most  readily 
savour  somewhat  of  the  archaic;  only  rarely  does 
he  venture  beyond  the  field  of  observation  which 
he  had  viewed  in  his  youth.  The  joviality,  the 
cordiality  he  depicts  or  teaches  are  those  of  a 
society  that  is  still  patriarchal.  .  .  .  Railways  will 
never  be  anything  else  than  a  sensational  wonder 


4  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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for  Dickens;  it  is  by  the  tinkling  of  the  stagecoach 
bells  that  his  imagination  is  wakened  into  spon- 
taneous play.5 

Therein  lies  the  truth  of  the  picture;  and  when  we 
turn  away  from  the  picture  content  to  the  thought  con- 
tent in  Dickens,  we  see  immediately  that  our  analysis  be- 
comes complex  because  no  other  English  novelist  has  been 
able  to  carry  so  large  a  burden  of  social  propaganda  and 
still  sustain  his  novels  as  great  art.  Either  the  social 
propaganda  swamped  the  novel  as  art,  as  with  H.  G.  Wells, 
or  the  social  propaganda  was  relatively  slight  as  with 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Conrad,  Hardy,  and  Galsworthy. 

In  speaking  of  the  novels  of  Dickens,  which  extend 
from  1836  to  his  death  in  1870,  we  shall  follow  the  plan  of 
G.  K.  Chesterton  and  divide  them  into  two  periods  (ra- 
ther than  into  three  or  four).6  The  first  period  extends 
from  his  first  book,  Sketches  by  Boz,  in  1836  to  1846  with 
the  appearance  of  Dombey  and  Son.  The  second  period 
is  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  first,  ending  with  the 
unfinished  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  in  1870. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ineradicable  scar 
which  childhood  left  upon  the  personality  of  Charles 
Dickens,  fixing  upon  him  early  in  life  a  violent,  personal 
repulsion  toward  any  conduct  which  he  considered  to  be 
unjust,  inhumane,  and  lowering  to  the  innate  dignity  of 
the  individual.  Wittingly  or  not,  Chesterton  leaves  us 
with  the  feeling  that  Dickens  the  man  may  have  drama- 
tized the  miseries  of  his  oversensitive  childhood  beyond 
the  point  of  reality.7 

But  Dickens  said,  "I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of 
God,  I  might  easily  have  been  for  any  care  that  was  taken 
of  me  a  little  robber  or  a  little  vagabond."8  He  turned 
against  his  mother  because  she  was  the  one  who  urged  his 


5  Emile  Legouis  and  Louis  Cazamian,  A  History  of  English  Literature, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1935,  p.  1167. 

6  Gilbert  Keith   Chesterton,  Charles  Dickens,   The  Last  of  the  Great 
Men,  The  Readers  Club,  New  York,  1942,  pp.  130-132. 

7  Ibid.,  pp.  26-27. 

8  John  Forster,  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  Doubleday  Doran,  New 
York,  1928,  p.  28. 
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return  to  the  blacking  factory,  which  he  hated  then  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Apparently  he  never  forgave  his 
mother  for  that  early  action. 

That  child  never  died,  but  was  continually 
reborn  in  a  host  of  children  suffering  or  dying 
young,  and  other  innocent  victims  undergoing 
injustice  and  pain,  from  Oliver  and  Smike  and 
poor  Jo  to  all  the  victims  of  a  stony-hearted  and 
archaic  social  system  who  throng  Dickens's  later 
works.  In  a  final  sense,  the  great  and  successful 
effort  of  his  career  was  to  assimilate  and  under- 
stand the  blacking  warehouse  and  the  Marsh- 
alsea  and  the  kind  of  world  in  which  such  things 
could  be.9 

His  intense  capacity  for  suffering  and  for 
feeling  with  suffering — which  the  suppressed  but 
unforgotten  misery  of  the  Marshalsea  [prison] 
and  the  blacking  warehouse  had  ground  into  his 
being  -  - .  .  .  revived  and  re-emphasized  those 
shapes  of  suffering  that  he  remembered  so  well: 
the  suffering  of  helplessness  and  of  undeserved 
humiliation.10 

Dickens's  first  book,  Sketches  by  Boz  in  1836,  was  a 
collection  of  journalistic  pieces  which  he  had  been  writing 
between  1831  and  1835.  "His  choice  of  a  pseudonym  for 
the  title-page  of  his  Sketches  is  significant,  for,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  'Boz'  was  simply  a  facetious  nasal  contraction, 
used  in  his  family,  of  the  nickname  Moses,  the  original 
Moses  being  no  other  than  the  son  of  Dr.  Primrose  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield."11  In  these  character  portrayals  we 
have  a  foretaste  of  the  kind  of  people  that  are  to  be  met 
in  the  later  books:  drapers'  clerks  posing  as  men  of  fash- 
ion, greedy  men  seeking  whom  they  may  devour  (usually 
women  with  money) ,  and  the  new-rich  trying  to  climb  the 


9  Edgar  Johnson,  Charles  Dickens :  His  Tragedy  and  Triumph,  2  volumes, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1952,  p.  46. 

There  will  be  many  references  to  this  newest  and  monumental 
work  containing  more  than  1250  pages.  Earlier  biographies  and 
critiques  by  John  Forster,  George  Gissing,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  George 
Orwell,  Edmund  Wilson,  and  others  find  themselves  overshadowed  by 
the  tremendous  labors  of  Edgar  Johnson. 

io  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

ii  George  Gissing,  Charles  Dickens,  A  Critical  Study,  Blackie  and  Son, 
London,  1903,  p.  29. 
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social  ladder.     They  are  documents  of  realism  but  re- 
veal no  subtlety  of  theme  and  need  not  detain  us. 

The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club  began 
in  March,  1836  and  continued  in  monthly  installments 
until  December,  1837.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  Dickens  published  his  novels  serially  during  the 
course  of  his  writing  them  and  therefore  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  revise  a  chapter  after  it  was  published  or 
to  re-work  any  part  of  a  book  through  the  perspective  of 
a  completed  manuscript.  Strictly  speaking,  Pickwick  was 
not  a  novel  in  the  modern  sense  of  a  well-made  plot  but 
was  a  series  of  humorous  and  peripatetic  adventures,  of 
incidents  loosely  joined,  more  in  the  manner  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century novel  of  Smollett  and  Fielding.12 

To  many  readers,  of  course,  Pickwick  is  the  most 
Dickensian  of  all  the  books,  possibly  because  it  has  the 
greatest  concentration  of  all  the  eccentricities  of  style  and 
humor  that  are  associated  with  Dickens,  and  very  likely 
also  because  it  is  most  akin  to  the  world  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  which  Dickens  found  himself  most  at  home 
spiritually. 

"The  ideal  of  Pickwick  Papers  is  a  kindly  retired  busi- 
ness man,  piloted  through  a  tough  and  treacherous  world 
by  a  shrewd  servant  of  watchful  fidelity,  who  perfectly 
knows  his  place:  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller."13  The 
world  of  Mr.  Pickwick  includes  the  unforgettable  club 
members,  Tupman,  Snodgrass,  and  Winkle;  his  landlady, 
the  Widow  Bardell;  the  shyster  lawyers,  Dodson  and  Fogg; 
the  social  climber,  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter;  and  the  admirable 
Mr.  Weller  Senior,  among  others. 

Occurring  within  the  framework  of  the  comic  nar- 
rative are  half-a-dozen  interpolated  stories  that  are  dark, 
gloomy,  and  even  Gothic,  in  a  bathos  of  "poverty  and  per- 
secution, revenge,  insanity,  and  despair."14    "We  are  sur- 

12  "Pickwick  can  not  be  classed  as  a  novel;  it  is  merely  a  great  book." 
Gissing,  op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

13  Edmund  Wilson,  "Dickens:  The  Two  Scrooges,"  Eight  Essays,  Double- 
day  Anchor  Books,  New  York,  1954,  p.  21. 

i*  Johnson,  pp.  163-164. 
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prised  to  find  rising  to  the  surface  already  the  themes 
which  were  to  dominate  his  later  work."15  "At  times  the 
two  themes — the  criminal  and  the  rebel — are  combined  in 
a  peculiar  way."16 

Save  for  the  healing  sunlight  of  laughter, 
the  bitter  vapors  hidden  within  this  region  of 
his  soul  might  well  have  spread  and  made  him 
[Dickens]  a  fellow  wanderer  with  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  through  regions  of  haunted  and  phantasmal 
dread.17 

It  is  evident  that  for  Dickens  the  emotional 
reality  of  those  horrors  in  his  own  past  is  all  over- 
cast with  images  of  cruelty  and  persecution. 
How  could  such  things  be  if  there  were  not  some 
vindictiveness  of  man  or  fate,  hounding  their 
victims?18 

As  the  framework  of  the  main  narrative  proceeded, 
Pickwick  developed  a  serious  theme,  that  of  injustice, 
handled  unsuccessfully  in  the  interpolated  stories  but 
brilliantly  in  the  famous  breach-of-promise  suit  of  Bardell 
versus  Pickwick.  As  the  book  finishes,  evil  is  not  ban- 
ished from  the  scene  any  more  than  it  is  from  the  world 
at  large,  but  it  is  controlled  and  conquered,  laughed  out 
of  court,  and  overcome  by  a  triumph  of  the  human  spirit. 

Oliver  Twist  was  begun  in  January,  1837  in  Bentley's 
Miscellany,  which  Dickens  edited,  and  was  completed  and 
published  as  a  book  in  October,  1838.19  We  are  to  remem- 
ber "that  the  early  part  of  Oliver  and  the  last  part  of  Pick- 
toick  were  in  hand  simultaneously."20  "From  the  sunny 
landscape  of  Pickwick,  no  more  than  dappled  with  sha- 
dow, Oliver  Twist  plunges  into  a  confined  world  of  dark- 
ness, an  oppressive,  lurid  intensity  from  the  workhouse  to 
the  criminal  slum  and  the  jail."21 

The  story  is  familiar  enough,  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 


15  Edmund  Wilson,  p.  18. 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  23-24 

n  Johnson,  pp.  163-164. 
is  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

19  Chesterton,  p.  xvi. 

20  Gissing,  p.  45. 

21  Johnson,  p.  273. 
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iar  of  the  Dickens  canon.  Oliver  Twist — so  called  because 
the  workhouse  master  had  just  then  reached  the  letter 
"T"  in  naming  the  waifs22 — was  born  in  the  poorhouse 
where  his  mother  died.  Escaping  from  the  poorhouse 
and  his  drudgery  as  a  "bound"  boy,  he  ran  away  to  Lon- 
don where  he  was  picked  up  by  the  Artful  Dodger  and 
introduced  to  the  crime  school  of  Fagin  the  Jew  and  also 
to  Bill  Sikes  the  burglar.  He  escaped  again,  this  time  to 
the  kindly  care  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  "the  good  genius  who 
opens  before  him  a  way  to  liberty  and  a  life  suited  to  an 
honest  career."23 

In  this  book  Dickens  was  lashing  out  against  the 
cruelty  of  the  law  that  classed  pauperism  as  a  crime:  to 
be  punished  by  an  incarceration  in  which  the  debtor  was 
subjected  to  a  starvation  regimen  worse  than  that  of  the 
burglar  or  the  pickpocket.  In  particular,  Dickens  was 
seeking  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  new  Poor  Law  of  1834, 
which  he  considered  to  be  a  breeder  of  crime,  a  degrada- 
tion and  humiliation  to  the  helpless  and  hopeless  poor, 
and  a  gross  act  of  social  injustice.  Yet  "throughout  [the 
event  which  he  portrays]  he  knows  and  insistently  em- 
phasizes that  even  the  vilest  environment  can  not  utterly 
obliterate  or  corrupt  the  principle  of  good  in  its  victims."24 

This  might  be  the  point  at  which  to  remind  ourselves 
that  Dickens  was  preaching  his  sermon  against  social  in- 
justice of  one  kind  or  another  in  all  of  his  books  not  by 
the  method  of  dialectic,  or  exposition,  or  rationalization, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions,  which  is  always  the 
method  of  the  artist.  That  Dickens  was  often  melodra- 
matic in  his  emotional  appeal  is,  of  course,  incontestable 
and  is  true  largely  because  the  theatrical  always  appealed 
to  him.  In  fact,  the  stage  was  his  second  love,  profession- 
ally. 

At  the  time  when  Oliver  Twist  was  completed  (Octo- 
ber, 1838) ,  Dickens  made  a  journey  to  the  industrial  Mid- 
22  Helen  Rex  Keller,  The  Reader's  Digest  of  Books,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1924,  p.  626. 

23  Loc.  cit. 

24  Johnson,  p.  281. 
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lands  and  North  Wales  to  inspect  the  cotton  mills,  which 
he  found  to  be  "miles  of  cinder-paths  and  blazing  fur- 
naces and  roaring  steam-engines.  .  .  such  a  mass  of  dirt 
gloom  and  misery  as  I  never  before  witnessed,"  as  he 
wrote  to  his  wife.25  Lord  Ashley  had  invited  Dickens  to 
see  the  mill  conditions  for  himself  and,  in  a  letter  to  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  after  the  visit,  Dickens  wrote,  "So  far  as 
seeing  goes,  I  have  seen  enough  for  my  purpose,  and  what 
I  have  seen  has  disgusted  me  and  astonished  me  beyond 
all  measure.  I  mean  to  strike  the  heaviest  blow  in  my 
power  for  these  unfortunate  creatures,  but  whether  I  shall 
do  so  in  'Nickleby'  or  wait  some  other  opportunity  I  have 
not  yet  determined."26 

As  it  turned  out,  Dickens  did  not  strike  the  blow 
against  the  factory  system  in  his  next  book,  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (1838-39),  but  waited  for  more  than  fifteen  years 
until  Hard  Tivies  in  1854,  the  most  bitter  of  all  his  books. 
Instead,  in  Nickleby,  he  turned  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
another  festering  sore  upon  the  surface  of  English  life, 
the  private  boarding  school,  and  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion as  a  symbol  of  its  kind  the  thoroughly  infamous  in- 
stitution, Do-the-boy's  Hall,  presided  over  by  the  thor- 
oughly despicable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers. 

The  background  of  plot  is  simply  told. 

The  plot  consists  of  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  adventures  of 
Nicholas  Nickleby,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the 
world,  puts  himself  under  the  direction  of  his 
hard-hearted  and  villainous  uncle  Ralph.  Ralph 
Nickleby  procures  for  him  a  position  as  assistant 
schoolmaster  at  Dotheboy's  Hall,  a  horrible 
boarding  school  run  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeers, 
who  treat  the  boys  unmercifully  and  practically 
starve  them.  But  Nicholas  Nickleby  rebels  .  .  . 
and  sets  out  to  make  his  own  way.  Uncle  Ralph, 
having  had  most  of  his  nefarious  plans  balked  by 


25  Walter  Dexter,  editor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens.  His  Letters  to 
Her,  Constable,  London,  1935.    Letter  dated  November  1,  1838. 

26  Edwin  Hodder,  The  Life  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Cassell, 
London,  1886-87.  Letter  written  by  Dickens  to  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  dated  December  29,  1838.  At  that  time,  1838,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury had  not  succeeded  to  the  title  and  was  known  as  Lord  Ashley. 
He  had  been  fighting  bad  factory  conditions  since  1833. 
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young  Nicholas,  comes  to  a  miserable  end;  but 
Nicholas,  his  mother  and  sister,  and  even  the  poor 
wretches  at  Dotheboy's  Hall  finally  overcome 
their  persecutors  to  achieve  the  greatest  of  good 
fortunes — happiness  ,27 

Just  as  Dickens  made  Oliver  the  youthful  and  help- 
less victim  of  that  gross  evidence  of  social  injustice,  com- 
plete and  unmitigated  pauperism,  so  also  in  Nickleby  he 
made  children  once  more  the  bewildered  targets  of  an- 
other social  injustice,  victimization  by  their  greedy  and 
unprincipled  elders,  this  time  in  a  cheerless  and  prison- 
like boarding  school  where  they  were  subjected  to  constant 
inhumanity  and  humiliation  wthout  knowing  why,  where 
the  level  of  existence  was  much  like  that  of  wild  and 
caged  animals,  and  where  there  was  no  dignity  given  to 
human  life.  It  would  require  a  very  callous  person  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  bleakness  in  which  the  herd  of  young 
children  passed  their  formative  years  at  Dotheboy's  Hall. 
It  is  emotionally  a  haunting  picture  which  will  remain  in 
the  mind  of  the  sensitive  person  indelibly. 

In  1840,  Dickens  conceived  the  grandiose  idea  of 
starting,  as  he  did,  a  monstrous  magazine  to  be  written 
entirely  by  himself,  Master  Humphrey's  Clock,  to  be  the 
framework  for  numberless  novels.  The  scheme  soon  slow- 
ed down  and  stopped,  but  Master  Humphrey's  Clock  as  a 
weekly  miscellany  did  serve  largely  to  introduce  to  the 
public  the  next  two  novels,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and 
Barnaby  Rudge,  both  published  in  book  form  in  1841. 

The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  produced  the  classic  figure 
of  Little  Nell  around  whom  "a  controversy  raged  and 
still  rages;  some  implored  Dickens  not  to  kill  her  at  the 
end  of  the  story:  some  regret  that  he  did  not  kill  her  at 
the  beginning;"28  and  the  sad  story  of  Little  Nell  is  reputed 
to  have  raised  the  price  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  in  Eng- 
land.    Dickens  himself  wrote,  "I  am  breaking  my  heart 


27  Powell   Stewart    and   Michael    Bradshaw,    Jr.,    A    Goodly    Company, 
American  Book  Company,  New  York,  1934,  p.  48. 

28  Chesterton,  pp.  88-89. 
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over  this  story."29  It  is  thought  that  the  death  of  Little- 
Nell  brought  to  mind  his  grief  upon  the  sudden  death  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  of  his  beloved  Mary  Hogarth,  his 
wife's  sister. 

"Neither  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  nor  Barnaby  Rudge 
attacks  social  injustice  directly.  They  make  no  such  on- 
slaught against  specific  institutions  as  Oliver  Twist  made 
against  the  workhouse  and  Nicholas  Nickleby  against  the 
Yorkshire  schools."30 

The  plot  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  is  one  of  much 
sentiment  and  even  sentimentality: 

Old  Mr.  Trent,  Nell's  senile  grandfather,  anx- 
ious to  provide  for  her  future,  has  gradually  fallen 
prey  to  a  gambling  mania,  frenziedly  borrowing 
at  exorbitant  rates  from  Quilp,  until  the  Old  Cur- 
iosity Shop  and  all  its  contents  are  seized  in  re- 
payment by  the  dwarfish  usurer.  Nell  and  her 
grandfather  flee  from  London  into  the  country, 
the  old  man  in  a  kind  of  childish  terror,  Nell  to 
take  him  from  the  temptations  of  the  gaming 
table.  Kit  Nubbles,  formerly  their  boy-of-all- 
work,  takes  service  with  the  Garland  family,  but 
Quilp,  who  hates  him  for  his  devotion  to  Nell, 
conspires  with  his  knavish  legal  advisers,  Samp- 
son and  Sally  Brass,  to  make  it  appear  that  Kit 
has  stolen  money  from  their  office. 

Dick  Swiveller,  who  is  employed  as  a  clerk 
there,  foils  this  plot  with  the  aid  of  their  little 
kitchen  servant,  whom  Dick  calls  the  Marchion- 
ess. Meanwhile  both  Quilp  and  the  old  man's 
brother  have  been  trying  to  trace  the  fugitives, 
Quilp  for  further  persecutions,  the  brother  to  re- 
store them  to  comfort  and  prosperity.  They  have 
moved  through  the  hideous  regions  of  the  indus- 
trial north,  the  child  slowly  sinking  into  illness. 
When  they  gain  refuge,  after  long  wanderings, 
with  the  schoolmaster  of  the  ancient  parish- 
church  of  Tong,  the  struggle  and  exposure  have 
been  too  much  for  Nell.     Only  a  few  hours  before 


29  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens,  vol.   1,  p.  283,  Nonesuch  Press,  London, 

1938.    Letter  to  George  Cattermole,  who  illustrated  the  book.    Date 
of  letter  is  December  22,  1840. 

30  Johnson,  p.  319. 
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the  brother  at  last  finds  them,  the  child  has  died, 
under  circumstances  of  prolonged  and  intensified 
pathos.31 

In  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  "Dickens  is  describing 
forces  which  are  bigger  than  the  characters  themselves, 
and  is  embodying  in  his  people  and  scenes  the  cruelties 
and  delusions  which  he  observes  in  wider  society."32 

For  Nell  and  her  grandfather  and  the  ragged  slaves 
working  in  the  mills  were  looked  upon  by  Dickens  as  the 
prey  of  a  greedy  and  heartless  society  which  gave  them 
no  thought  beyond  that  of  exploitation,  even  exploitation 
of  their  vices  (gambling) .  The  industrial  unrest  depicted 
in  this  book  was  to  rise  into  the  fierce  wave  of  mob  violence 
portrayed  in  the  next  book,  Barnaby  Rudge. 

And  as  Dickens  passed  the  date  of  1846,  which  we 
choose  to  call  the  beginning  of  his  second  period  of  com- 
position, the  time  would  come  when  he  would  no  longer 
pinpoint  injustice  into  the  separate  examples  found  in  the 
workhouse,  the  foundling  home,  the  spurious  schools,  the 
enslaving  factories,  the  filth  of  the  slums,  the  miscarriages 

of  legal  justice,  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  legislators 

he  would  then  show  all  of  these  things  as  the  spawn  of 
their  true  source:  "the  entire  structure  of  exploitation  on 
which  the  social  order  was  founded."33 

In  Barnaby  Rudge,  Barnaby's  father  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered,  with  his  employer, 
years  before  the  story  opens,  but  actually  he  had 
killed  and  robbed  his  master  and  then  disappear- 
ed. Mrs.  Rudge  and  her  son  live  in  a  cottage  on 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Haredale,  the  brother  and  heir 
of  the  elder  Rudge's  victim.  Haredale's  niece,  Em- 
ma is  in  love  with  Edward  Chester,  whose  polished 
and  cynical  father  is  her  uncle's  mortal  enemy. 
Jo  Willet,  whose  father  owns  the  village  inn,  the 
Maypole,  loves  Dolly,  the  daughter  of  the  London 
locksmith,  Gabriel  Varden.  Dolly  laughs  at  Jo's 
love-making,  he  enlists  in  the  army,  Mr.  Chester 


31  Ibid.,  pp.  321-322. 

32  Rex  Warner,  "On  Reading  Dickens,"  The  Cult  of  Power,  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia,  1947,  p.  43. 

33  Johnson,  p.  318. 
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disowns  his  son,  and  Mrs.  Rudge  disappears  with 
Barnaby  in  order  to  escape  the  secret  black- 
mailing visits  of  her  husband. 

There  is  then  a  five-year  gap  in  the  story, 
after  which  everyone  is  brought  together  again 
in  the  tumults  of  the  anti-Catholic  riots  precipi- 
tated in  1780  by  Lord  George  Gordon.  Barnaby 
is  enticed  into  joining  the  rioters  who  burn  the 
Maypole  and  Mr.  Haredale's  house  and  kidnap 
Dolly  and  Emma.  But  the  two  girls  are  rescued 
by  Jo,  who  has  returned  from  the  war  in  America; 
Dolly  has  repented  her  coquettishness;  Haredale 
kills  the  elder  Chester  in  a  duel,  discovers  the 
secret  of  his  brother's  death,  and  hands  the  elder 
Rudge  over  to  justice;  Emma  and  Edward  marry; 
and  Barnaby 's  mental  deficiencies  are  invoked 
to  obtain  a  pardon  for  his  share  in  the  riots.34 

The  actual  subject  of  the  novel  was  the  anti-Catholic 
uprising  known  as  the  Gordon  riots,  in  London  during 
1780.  But  Dickens  was  only  using  the  situation  of  1780 
as  a  counterpart  for  events  taking  place  in  the  immediacy 
of  his  own  day,  1840,  with  the  Chartist  agitation  for  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  representation  in  Parliament  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  industrial  depression  and  unrest  of  those 
days,  came  to  a  head  in  1840. 

The  fierceness  and  frenzy  of  the  mob,  released  in 
pillaging,  burning,  and  killing,  are  meant  to  show  that 
the  English  upper  classes  could  expect  the  same  thing 
again,  or  even  worse,  if  they  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  for  the  health  and  education  of  the  people. 
Dickens  himself  always  sympathized  with  the  underdog 
against  a  government  that  protected  privilege,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  he  feared  the  underdog  en  masse.  He 
never  thought  of  himself  as  one  of  the  people  but  rather 
as  a  gentleman  of  the  respectable  middle  classes.  Even 
as  a  child  during  the  loathsome  experiences  of  the  black- 
ing warehouse,  he  had  "always  been  the  young  gentleman 
and  painfully  humiliated  by  the  common  associations  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced."35 

34  Johnson,  p.  330. 

35  ibid.,  pp.  312-313. 
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When  Dickens  made  his  first  trip  to  the  United  States 
in  1842,  the  immediate,  published  result  became  the 
American  Notes,  off  the  press  in  October,  1842  and  the 
American  scenes  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  which  reached 
published  completion  in  June,  1844,  at  which  time  he  went 
to  Italy  to  live  and  travel  there  for  twelve  months,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  his  Pictures  from  Italy,  1846.36  Ameri- 
can Notes  and  Pictures  from  Italy  need  not  concern  us 
here  because  they  are  undertakings  in  journalism  rather 
than  in  the  art  of  the  novel.  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  his  next 
novel,  does  concern  us.  It  was  begun  in  serial  form  in 
January,  1843,  and  it  contains  American  scenes  written 
from  notes  made  while  Dickens  was  still  in  the  United 
States.  "And  it  is  on  record  that  he  only  sent  young 
Martin  to  America  because  he  did  not  know  what  else  to 
do  with  him,  and  because  (to  say  truth)  the  sales  were 
falling  off."37 

Dickens  was  not  quite  thirty  when  he  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  1842,  and  he  had  not  done  any  travel- 
ing to  speak  of  beyond  the  borders  of  England,  except  for 
a  few  weeks  of  vacation  in  France  and  Belgium.  He  had 
no  experience  of  any  country  but  his  own,  and  he  had  high 
hopes  of  America.  He  was  soon  disappointed,  and  his 
two  American  books  reflect  this  disappointment  sharply. 
Actually,  the  young  man,  still  immature  and  set  on  fire 
with  youthful  enthusiasm — unreasoning  and  unreason- 
able enthusiasm — was  a  perfectionist  expecting  too  much. 
What  he  suffered  most  of  all,  then,  was  disappointment 
from  seeing  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  expected  Utopia 
(the  United  States)  had  feet  of  clay.38 

The  theme  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  was  selfishness,  and 
all  the  characters  in  the  book,  through  their  humors  and 


36  For  Dickens  in  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  see  A.  H.  Wilson,  "Literature 
Regarding  the  Susquehanna  Valley,  1742-1842,"  Proceedings,  The 
Northumberland  County  Historical  Society,  Sunbury,  Pa.,  1943,  pp. 
71-86. 

37  Chesterton,  p.  99. 

38  ibid.,  p.  101.  "It  is  true  that  a  particular  circumstance  sharpened 
and  defined  his  disappointment.  .  .  the  injustice  of  the  American 
piracies  of  English  literature,  resulting  from  the  American  copyright 
laws,"  including  piracy  of  his  own  books. 
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vices,  are  linked  by  this  theme.  Actually,  Dickens,  the 
petit  bourgeois,  did  not  insist  that  all  social  classes  should 
be  melted  into  one.  What  he  insisted  was  that  the  lower 
classes  had  a  right  to  expect  better  wages  and  better  living 
conditions  at  the  expense  of  the  upper  classes,  whose 
wealth  came  from  exploiting  the  lower  classes.  His  theme 
was  that  this  transformation  should  be  expedited  by  re- 
fining human  nature  of  its  selfishness. 

This  is  the  book  containing  the  incomparable  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  architect,  and  the  equally  incomparable  Mrs. 
Gamp,  midwife.  Martin's  grandfather  had  a  plot  to  de- 
grade and  punish  Pecksniff,  and  Martin  had  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  way  during  the  development  of  his  grandfather's 
plot.  Martin  was  therefore  sent  to  the  United  States 
where  Dickens  had  the  opportunity  to  satirize  "the  Amer- 
ica of  the  1840's  in  all  its  wild  boastfulness,  illiteracy,  and 
greed,  its  corruption  of  politics,  journalism,  and  its  intol- 
erant resentment  of  the  slightest  criticism!"39  Chester- 
ton was  so  enthusiastic  about  this  satire  that  he  wrote, 
"His  fantastic  book  may  survive  Amerca. . .  as  The  Knights 
has  survived  Athens."40 

Here  we  meet  the  burlesqued  characters  of  Colonel 
Diver  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Brick;  Mr.  LaFayette  Kettle,  Ge- 
neral Choke,  and  the  Honorable  Elijah  Pogram,  each  "one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  our  country";41  Mrs. 
Hominy,  "talking  deep  truths  in  a  melodious  snuffle";42 
and  the  Watertoast  Association  of  United  Sympathizers, 
among  other  Americans,  full  of  fatuous  conceit,  ignorance, 
and  pretentiousness. 

We  come  next  to  the  three  famous  Christmas  books: 
A  Christmas  Carol,  published  just  before  Christmas  in 
1843,  followed  by  The  Chimes  for  Christmas,  1844  and 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  for  Christmas,  1845. 

Dickens  hit  upon  a  good  thing  with  A  Christmas  Carol 
and,  naturally  enough,  tried  to  repeat  that  success  in  the 

39  Johnson,  p.  472. 

40  Chesterton,  p.  108. 

4i  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  Nonesuch  Press,  London,  1938,  Chapter  XVT,  p.  271. 
42  Op.  cit.,  Chapter  XXII,  p.  375. 
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next  two  Christmas  stories.  Apparently  he  succeeded 
because  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  was  so  popular  that 
it  doubled  the  initial  sale  of  both  its  predecessors.43  Sub- 
sequent history,  in  America  at  least,  shows  that  A  Christ- 
mas Carol  is  still  a  favorite  and  the  other  two  are  prac- 
tically forgotten.  It  is  not  unusual,  of  course,  in  the 
publishing  field  that  the  first  success  (best-seller)  out- 
strips following  books  in  which  the  author  attempts  to 
repeat  his  original  success.  However,  there  can  readily 
be  a  deeper  reason  that  concerns  the  fate  of  the  three 
Christmas  stories  by  Dickens.  The  first  one  created 
Scrooge,  and  there  was  no  one  to  rise  above  him  in  the 
next  two  stories.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Scrooge  has  become  a 
permanent  addition  to  the  portrait  gallery  of  world  litera- 
ture. If  we  desire,  we  can  think  of  the  conversion  of 
Scrooge  as  a  symbol  of  the  conversion  which  Dickens  hopes 
will  come  among  all  mankind.44 

The  Chimes  has  in  it  the  smallest  amount  of  geniality 
among  the  three  stories.  It  is  a  crusading  and  belligerent 
book.  It  was  meant  to  be  "a  plea  for  charity  and  mercy 
no  less  than  justice,  an  indictment  of  the  hard-hearted 
views  that  made  the  almshouse  a  place  of  punishment  as 
grim  as  the  jail  and  that  condemned  the  workers  to  a  rou- 
tine of  toil  unrelieved  by  any  gleam  of  happiness  or  genial 
indulgence."45  It  is  a  militant  attack  upon  the  cant 
"taken  by  three-quarters  of  the  political  and  economic 
world"46  that  it  was  the  obligation  of  the  poor  to  see  to  it 
that  they  lived  within  their  meager  means:  to  deny  them- 
selves children  if  they  could  not  afford  them,  to  practise 
austerity,  to  live  cheaply  and  even  basely,  to  tighten  their 
belts,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  an  absolute  minimal  subsis- 
tence.   To  this  cant  the  answer  of  Dickens  was  savage. 

Concerning  the  third  of  the  Christmas  stories,  Dickens 
wrote  to  John  Forster  in  June,  1845 :47    "It  would  be  a 


«  Johnson,  p.  567. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

45  ibid.,  p.  519. 

46  Chesterton,  p.  124. 

47  Letters,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  685. 
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delicate  and  beautiful  fancy  for  a  Christmas  book,  making 
the  Cricket  a  little  household  god — silent  in  the  wrong 
and  sorrow  of  the  tale,  and  loud  again  when  all  went  well 
and  happy." 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  reverted  to  the  manner 
of  A  Christmas  Carol  but  resulted  in  being  only  a  poor 
imitation.  Its  sentiment  is  much  too  roseate.  It  tries 
too  hard  to  radiate  happiness,  and  the  struggle  is  too 
feeble  and  too  comfortable.  It  has  neither  outstanding 
character  portrayals  nor  an  outstanding  meaning.  "Ten- 
derhearted, little  Doc  Perrybingle's  innocent  plot  to  unite 
the  lovers  is  tiresomely  transparent.  .  .  Caleb  William's 
loving  deception  in  describing  their  bleak  hovel  to  his 
blind  daughter  as  a  cheerful  cottage,  and  portraying  the 
snarling  Tackleton  as  a  benevolent  eccentric,  overflows 
with  an  excess  of  sentimental  pathos."48 

For  purposes  of  orientation,  we  might  say  that  we 
have  now  arrived  at  the  date  of  January  1,  1846,  in  the 
course  of  Dickens's  works,  having  just  taken  note  of  the 
three  Christmas  stories  (December,  1843  to  December, 
1845).  This  date  is  a  good  place  to  pause  in  order  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  the  last  full-length  novel,  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,  was  ended  in  June,  1844  and  that  the  next 
novel,  Dombey  and  Son,  did  not  begin  publication  until 
October,  1846.  Since  Martin  Chuzzlewit  began  publica- 
tion in  January,  1843,  there  was  a  lapse  of  three  and  three- 
quarter  years  between  the  beginning  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
and  the  beginning  of  Dombey  and  Son. 

It  is  natural  then  to  suspect  a  period  of  transition  at 
this  point  in  the  works  of  Dickens.  Already  we  begin  to 
see,  from  the  viewpoint  of  Dickens,  that  the  rebel  in  society 
is  beginning  to  take  more  prominence  in  his  books  than 
the  criminal  in  society.  Martin  Chuzzlewit  indicates  this 
tendency.  Also,  Dickens  was  starting  to  emphasize  that 
social  problems  could  not  be  explained  in  terms  of  individ- 
ual villainy  but  rather  in  terms  of  the  classes  themselves. 


48  Johnson,  pp.  579-580. 
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The  Chimes  is  a  witness  of  this  transition  in  his  thinking.49 

Dombey  and  Son,  beginning  publication  in  October, 
1846,  was  completed  in  serial  form  in  March,  1848.  This 
is  the  book  which  may  be  considered  as  finishing  the  first 
period  of  Dickens,  according  to  Chesterton,50  and  it  might 
be  well  then  to  give  the  plot  in  detail: 

The  story  opens  with  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Dombey,  who  has  left  her  husband  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  baby  son  and  heir.  He  neglects  his 
daughter  Florence  and  loves  Paul,  in  whom  all 
his  ambitions  and  worldly  hopes  are  centered; 
but  the  boy  dies.  Mr.  Dombey  marries  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  who  is  as  cold  and  proud  as  he  is,  and 
who  has  sold  herself  to  him  to  escape  from  a  de- 
signing mother.  She  grows  fond  of  Florence, 
and  this  friendship  is  so  displeasing  to  Mr. 
Dombey  that  he  tries  to  humble  her  by  remon- 
strating through  Mr.  Carker,  his  business  man- 
ager and  friend.  This  crafty  villain,  realizing 
his  power,  goads  her  beyond  endurance,  and  she 
demands  a  separation  from  Mr.  Dombey,  but  is 
refused.  After  an  angry  interview,  she  deter- 
mines upon  a  bold  stroke  and  disgraces  her  hus- 
band by  pretending  to  elope  with  Carker  to 
France,  where  she  meets  him  once,  shames  and 
defies  him,  and  escapes. 

Mr.  Dombey,  after  spurning  Florence,  whom 
he  considers  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  follows 
Carker  in  hot  haste.  They  encounter  each  other 
without  warning  at  a  railway  station,  and  as  Car- 
ker is  crossing  the  tracks  he  falls  and  is  instantly 
killed  by  an  express  train.  Florence  seeks  refuge 
with  an  old  sea  captain  whom  her  little  brother, 
Paul,  has  been  fond  of,  marries  Walter  Gay,  the 
friend  of  her  childhood,  and  they  go  to  sea.  Af- 
ter the  failure  of  Dombey  and  Son,  when  Mr. 
Dombey's  pride  is  humbled  and  he  is  left  des- 
titute, Florence  returns  and  takes  care  of  him.51 

For  the  first  time  in  his  novels,  in  Dombey  and  Son 


o  Additional  Christmas  stories  like  The  Battle  of  Life,  1846  and  The 
Haunted  Man,  1848  have  not  made  a  sufficiently  major  impression 
to  require  any  comment  here. 

so  Chesterton,  p.  132.  "Dombey  and  Son  is  the  last  novel  in  the  first 
manner:  David  Copperfield  is  the  first  novel  in  the  last." 

51  Keller,  pp.  236-237. 
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Dickens  entered  completely  into  the  spirit  of  his  own  age, 
the  1840's,  the  industrial-cwra-railroad  boom,  and  put  aside 
his  nostalgia  for  the  eighteenth  century  of  stage  coaches, 
sleigh  bells,  taverns  and  tankards,  holly  and  drifting  snow. 
"Dombey  and  Son  derives  a  new  kind  of  coherence  from 
the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  made  to  center  around 
the  big  London  business  house"52  engaged  in  maritime 
commerce  with  England's  colonial  empire. 

Mr.  Dombey  himself  is  presented  in  scathing  detail 
as  the  symbol  of  the  new  type  of  efficient  and  stony-heart- 
ed businessman.  What  Babbitt  came  to  represent  in 
Sinclair  Lewis's  America  of  the  twentieth  century,  Dombey 
exemplified  in  England  of  the  1340's.  He  was  the  living 
handbook  of  a  school  of  action  and  ideas  that  came  to  be 
known  as  Dombeyism.  This  portrait  is  a  portent  of 
Dickens's  altered  judgment  of  the  mercantile  middle  class, 
because  he  is  now  turning  against  them  and  is  no  longer 
erecting  their  virtues  in  opposition  to  a  dissolute  and 
wastrel  aristocracy. 

"Now  he  sees  the  broad  group  of  businessmen  as  sel- 
fish, smug,  and  cold-hearted  in  their  professional  deal- 
ings, and  realizes  that  they  are  as  venally  indifferent  to 
the  consequences  of  their  behavior  on  social  welfare  and 
as  harshly  unsympathetic  toward  the  poor  as  the  most 
idly  irresponsible  of  the  aristocracy  with  whom  they  are 
beginning  to  intermingle  and  marry."53 

Gissing  insisted  that  Dombey  and  Son  was  the  first 
Dickens  novel  to  have  a  distinct  moral  theme,  that  of 
pride,54  but  Johnson,  admitting  pride  as  a  principle  in  the 
novel,  claimed  that  it  was  not  dominant.  Instead,  Johnson 
said  that  the  dominant  principle  is  "the  callous  inhuman- 
ity of  an  economic  doctrine  that  strips  Mr.  Dombey's  rela- 
tions with  everyone  to  an  assertion  of  monetary  power."55 

There  are  now  two  ideas  facing  us  that  demand  fur- 


52  Edmund  Wilson,  p.  38. 

53  Johnson,  p.  630. 

54  Gissing,  p.  53. 

55  Johnson,  loc.  cit. 
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ther  discussion.  The  first  is  that,  to  the  present  writer, 
Dombey  and  Son  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  transition 
novel  between  the  first  and  second  periods  of  Dickens's 
composition,  rather  than  as  the  last  novel  in  the  first 
period.  Actually,  Dombey  and  Son  has  more  features  in 
common  with  the  second  period  than  it  has  with  the  first. 

In  the  novels  previous  to  Dombey  and  Son,  "the  young 
Dickens  had  summed  up,  developed,  and  finally  outgrown 
the  two  traditions  in  English  fiction  he  had  found:  the 
picaresque  tradition  of  Defoe,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and 
the  sentimental  tradition  of  Goldsmith  and  Sterne.  .  . 
In  the  historical  novel,  Barnaby  Rudge — a  detour  in 
Dickens's  fiction — he  had  got  out  of  Scott  all  that  Scott 
had  to  give  him."56  Dombey  and  Son  is  a  departure  from 
the  picaresque,  the  sentimental,  and  the  historical.  In  it 
Dickens  was  inventing  what  we  might  call  a  new  literary 
genre:  "the  novel  of  the  social  group,"57  and  for  this  rea- 
son it  seems  more  logical  to  call  Dombey  and  Son  a  transi- 
tion novel. 

The  second  idea  which  faces  us  also,  at  this  period 
of  transition,  is  the  strengthening  of  his  theme  because 
Dombey  and  Son  and  the  great  novels  which  follow  it  be- 
come more  strongly  thematic  than  the  earlier  ones.  With 
growing  personal  maturity  (Dickens  was  then  between 
thirty-five  and  forty)  he  developed  a  greater  sense  of  what 
we  might  call  by  various  names:  social  consciousness, 
social  conscience,  or  social  awareness.  And  he  was  be- 
coming vitally  cognizant  of  the  lack  of  social  consciousness 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

Because  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  novels  will  be 
largely  concerned  with  this  question  of  social  conscious- 
ness, it  seems  permissible  at  this  point  to  define  and  dis- 
cuss the  idea  as  a  basis  for  later  reference.  The  present 
writer  begs  indulgence  to  quote  from  an  earlier  study  of 
his  concerning  social  consciousness  in  the  French  upper 
classes  before  the  Reign  of  Terror. 


56  Edmund  Wilson,  p.  37. 

57  hoe.  cit. 
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Mere  curiosity  has  prompted  [an  interest] 
in  asking  whether  noblesse  oblige,  that  is,  whe- 
ther there  has  been  in  these  people  [of  ci-devant 
French  nobility]  a  real  consciousness  of  the  social 
responsibility  borne  by  them  because  of  their 
wealth,  power,  birth,  education,  and  general 
advantages.  Was  there  any  considerable  body 
of  evidence  in  the  aristocracy  to  show  a  genuine 
spirit  of  humanitarianism,  of  an  interest  (as 
their  "brother's  keeper")  in  the  underdog,  the 
downtrodden;  in  the  blood,  sweat,  toil,  and  tears 
of  the  masses?.  .  .  One  can  not  help  being  cur- 
ious concerning  individual  aristocrats  whom  one 
might  expect  to  stand  above  the  callousness  of 
the  general  group. 

Our  concern  here  is  with  the  warmth  of  hu- 
man feeling  for  the  abject  miseries  of  the  sub- 
merged classes,  as  shown  in  good  works,  and  not 
with  mere  intellectual  agreement  with  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  equality  among  men,  nor  with 
academic  theories  about  popular  government.58 

With  David  Copper  field  (January  1849-October  1850) 
we  come  to  what  has  been  called  Dickens's  first  great  no- 
vel. And,  of  all  the  stories  of  Dickens,  probably  the  four 
that  have  the  most  universal  appeal  are  Pickwick,  A 
Christmas  Carol,  David  Copperfield,  and  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  Copperfield  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  Dickens's 
spiritual  autobiography  because,  although  it  is  not  an 
exact  parallel  of  his  own  life,  it  has  many  features  in 
common  with  it:  David's  sad  experience  as  a  child,  his 
youth  at  school,  his  struggles  for  a  livelihood,  and  then 
in  early  manhood  prosperity  and  a  happy  marriage.  We 
are  told  to  observe  that  the  initials  of  David  Copperfield 
are  those  of  Charles  Dickens  in  reverse. 

There  is  probably  no  other  novel  by  anyone  that  gives 
us  as  many  additions  to  the  portrait  gallery  of  English 
literature:  David  himself;  the  Peggotty  family,  particu- 
larly David's  Nurse  Peggotty,  who  was  married  to  the 
"willin'  "  Barkis,  the  carrier;  Dora  Spenlow,  David's  first 
wife  and  Agnes  Wickfield,  his  second  wife;  David's  school- 


58  a.  H.  Wilson,  "Figures  from  Ci-Devant  France,   1626-1789,"  Susque- 
hanna University  Studies,  1946,  pp.  94-95. 
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mate,  the  handsome  Steerforth,  who  ruined  Little  Em'ly; 
the  doleful  Mrs.  Gummidge;  Aunt  Betsy  Trotwood  and  her 
pensioner,  the  half-mad  but  mild  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  al- 
ways helping  her  to  chase  donkeys  off  her  front  lawn;  the 
despicable  Uriah  Heep,  who  was  always  careful  to  be  ever 
so  'umble;  the  comical  little  dwarf  hairdresser,  Miss 
Mowcher;  David's  brutal  stepfather,  Mr.  Murdstone;  and 
the  Micawbers — Mrs.  Micawber  with  her  elaborate  pro- 
legomena on  any  subject  and  Mr.  Micawber,  who  was 
always  waiting  for  his  ship  (of  fortune)  to  come  sailing  in: 
a  portrait  considerable  drawn  from  Dickens's  own  father. 
The  list  is  a  long  one,  but  we  have  not  really  exhausted  its 
limits.  Once  met,  the  people  in  David  Copperfield  enter 
into  the  life  of  the  reader  and  are  never  forgotten.  Dick- 
ens had  touched  absolute  reality.  And  probably  the  most 
wonderful  of  them  all  are  the  Peggotty  family,  by  whom 
David  was  unconsciously  educated  in  a  sense  of  human 
dignity  and  equality,  a  most  important  lesson  to  learn  in 
life. 

Actually,  David  Copperfield  is  a  departure  from  the 
series  of  social  novels  to  follow.  "It  is  the  poem  of  an 
idealized  version  of  the  loves  and  fears  and  wonders  of 
childhood."59  In  it  Dickens  pursued  "the  major  theme 
of  the  battle  between  craft  and  innocence"60  with  the 
conviction  that  justice  and  mercy  will  prevail  over  evil  and 
conquer  selfishness  in  the  human  heart. 

In  March,  1850,  Dickens  was  able  to  launch  House- 
hold Words,  a  weekly  miscellany  which  he  had  been  an- 
ticipating with  enthusiasm  for  some  time.  This  publica- 
tion became  a  success  immediately  and  is  a  further  proof 
of  his  growing  social  message.  One  of  its  most  consistent 
interests  was  current  social  problems,  and  in  this  field 
it  was  far-seeing. 

It  crusaded  against  racial,  national,  religious,  and 
class  prejudices;  against  illiteracy  and  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment aid  for  free  elementary  and  industrial  schools  for  the 


59  Edmund  Wilson,  p.  44. 

60  Johnson,  p.  698. 
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poor;  and  against  incompetent  public  officials.  It  argued 
for  proper  sewage  disposal,  cheap  and  unlimited  water 
supply,  decent  housing  for  the  poor,  accident  prevention 
in  industry,  playgrounds,  systematic  municipal  planning, 
prison  reform,  and  the  right  of  workingmen  to  organize 
into  unions.61  The  amazing  success  and  influence  of 
Household  Words  led  Lord  Northcliffe  to  name  Dickens 
as  the  greatest  magazine  editor  of  his  own  or  any  other 
age.62 

Bleak  House  was  the  next  novel.  It  was  begun  in 
1851  and  completed  in  August,  1853.63  The  theme  of  the 
story  is  the  monstrous  injustice  and  even  ruin  that  could 
be  wrought  by  the  delays  in  the  old  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  England  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  Lady  Dedlock,  a  beautiful 
society  woman,  successfully  hides  a  disgraceful 
secret.  She  has  been  engaged  to  a  Captain 
Hawdon,  but  through  circumstances  beyond  their 
control,  they  were  unable  to  marry,  and  her  in- 
fant she  believes  to  have  died  at  birth.  Her  sis- 
ter, however,  has  brought  up  the  child  under  the 
name  of  Esther  Summerson.  Esther  becomes 
the  ward  of  Mr.  Jarndyce,  of  the  famous  Chancery 
law  case  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyce,  and  lives  with 
him  at  Bleak  House.  Her  unknown  father,  the 
Captain,  dies  poor  and  neglected  in  London.  A 
veiled  lady  visits  his  grave  at  night;  and  this  con- 
firms a  suspicion  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  Sir  Leices- 
ter Dedlock's  lawyer,  already  roused  by  an  act  of 
Lady  Dedlock.  With  the  aid  of  a  French  maid  he 
succeeds  in  unraveling  the  mystery,  and  deter- 
mines to  inform  his  friend  and  client,  Sir  Leices- 
ter, of  his  wife's  youthful  misconduct.  On  the 
night  before  this  revelation  is  to  be  made,  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  is  murdered.  Lady  Dedlock  is  sus- 
pected of  the  crime,  disappears,  and  after  a  long 
search  is  found  by  Esther  and  a  detective  lying 


6i  Household  Words,  October  7.  1854  in  Collected  Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  512. 
Nonesuch  Press,  London  1938. 

62  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice,  "Dickens  as  an  Editor,"  Bookman,  London, 
vol.  30,  p.  Ill,  1909. 

63  Chesterton,  p.  144.  "As  I  have  taken  Dombey  and  Son  as  the  book 
before  the  transition,  and  David  Copperfield  as  typical  of  the  tran- 
sition itself,  I  may  perhaps  take  Bleak  House  as  the  book  after  the 
transition." 
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dead  at  the  gates  of  the  graveyard  where  her 
lover  is  buried.64 

"Bleak  House  begins  in  the  London  fog,  and  the  whole 
book  is  permeated  with  fog  and  rain.  .  .  In  Bleak  House 
the  fog  stands  for  Chancery,  and  Chancery  stands  for  the 
whole  web  of  clotted  antiquated  institutions  in  which 
England  stifles  and  decays."65  In  Bleak  House  and  "the 
books  that  followed  he  [Dickens]  was  to  attempt  nothing 
less  than  an  anatomy  of  modern  society.  .  .  its  institutions, 
from  government  and  law  to  philanthropy  and  religion — 
on  every  level.  .  .  as  a  corrupt  and  entangled  web  of  vested 
interests  and  power."66 

The  great  lawsuit  of  the  book  is  the  classic  case  of 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  and  in  it,  in  one  way  or  another, 
almost  every  character  of  the  story  is  involved.  The 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  suit  was  suggested  by  the  notor- 
ious Jennings  case,  involving  the  disputed  property  of 
an  old  miser  of  Acton  who  had  died  intestate  in  1798, 
leaving  almost  1,500,000  pounds.  When  one  of  the  claim- 
ants died  in  1915  (nota  bene),  the  case  was  still  unsettled 
and  the  costs  amounted  to  250,000  pounds.67 

The  mood  of  Bleak  House  is  never  negative.  It  is 
positive  and  challenging,  indignant  and  defiant.  The 
author  looked  upon  the  national  scene  as  "a  social  disease 
to  be  cured,  not  endured."68 

"Bleak  House  represents  a  tremendous  effort  and  a 
tremendous  creative  achievement.  Dickens  had  so  or- 
ganized its  very  structure  as  to  image  his  sense  of  society 
as  one  monolithic  whole  dominated  by  the  powers  of 
privilege  and  wealth.  The  thick-coiled  fog  of  the  law,  the 
clotted  web  of  tradition,  the  plausible  orthodoxies  of  man- 
ners, art,  philanthropy,  religion,  parliamentary  govern- 


64  Keller,  pp.  93-94. 

65  Edmund  Wilson,  p.  39. 

66  Johnson,  p.  743. 

67  Bleak  House,  Nonesuch  edition,  p.  x. 

68  George  Bernard  Shaw,  preface  to  Great  Expectations,  Limited  Editions 
Club,  Clarke,  1937. 
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ment,  were  only  defenses  and  disguises  for  the  predatory- 
forces  they  concealed."69 

Bleak  House  was  followed  by  Hard  Times10  written  be- 
tween January  and  June,  1854  as  a  serial  for  Household 
Words,  his  weekly  miscellany. 

The  chief  figures  are  Mr.  Thomas  Gradgrind, 
a  man  of  realities,  with  his  unbounded  faith  in 
statistics;  Louisa,  his  eldest  daughter;  and  Josiah 
Bounderby,  as  practical  as  Mr.  Gradgrind,  but 
less  kind-hearted.  Louisa,  though  many  years 
younger  than  Mr.  Bounderby,  is  persuaded  by 
her  father  to  marry  him.  She  is  also  influenced 
in  making  this  marriage  by  her  desire  to  smooth 
the  path  of  her  brother  Tom,  a  clerk  in  Boun- 
derby's  office.  Though  not  happy,  she  resists 
the  blandishments  of  James  Harthouse,  a  pro- 
fessed friend  of  her  husband's.  To  escape  him 
she  has  to  go  home  to  her  father;  and  this  leads 
to  a  permanent  estrangement  between  husband 
and  wife. 

In  the  meantime,  Tom  Gradgrind  has  stolen 
money  from  Bounderby,  and  to  avoid  punishment 
runs  away  from  England.  Thus  Louisa's  sacri- 
fice of  herself  has  been  useless. 

Mr.  Gradgrind's  wife  and  his  other  children 
play  an  unimportant  part  in  the  story.  Of  more 
consequence  is  Sissy  (Cecilia)  Jupe,  whom  the 
elder  Gradgrind  has  befriended  in  spite  of  her 
being  the  daughter  of  a  circus  clown;  and  Mrs. 
Sparsit,  Bounderby's  housekeeper,  who  has  seen 
better  days,  and  is  overpowering  with  her  rela- 
tionship to  Lady  Scadgers. 

Mr.  Gradgrind  came  to  see  the  fallacy  of 
mere  statistics;  but  Mr.  Bounderby,  the  self-made 
man,  who  loved  to  belittle  his  own  origin,  never 
admitted  that  he  could  be  wrong.  When  he  died, 
Louisa  was  still  young  enough  to  repair  her  early 
mistake  by  a  second  and  happier  marrige.71 


69  Johnson,  pp.  763-783,  passim. 

70  Gissing,  p.  60.  "Of  Hard  Times,  I  have  said  nothing;  it  is  practically 
a  forgotten  book,  and  little  in  it  demands  attention."  Orwell,  p.  102. 
"Significantly,  Dickens's  most  successful  books  are  The  Pickioick  Pa- 
pers .  .  .  and  Hard  Times  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 

71  Keller,  p.  377. 
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With  Hard  Times,  Dickens  was  now  really  "to  strike 
the  heaviest  blow  in  my  power",  which  he  had  promised 
about  fifteen  years  earlier,  concerning  the  mills  in  the 
Black  Country  and  the  cruel  and  ugly  milieu  of  mech- 
anized industry,  the  crude  and  ruthless  giant  that  was 
strangling  the  little  people.  "Nothing  was  real  except  the 
statistics  of  profit  and  loss;  anything  else  was  mere  senti- 
mentality, intangible  fancy."72 

In  Hard  Times,  Dickens  answered  by  satirizing  "those 
who  see  figures  and  averages  and  nothing  else — the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  wickedest  and  most  enormous  vice  of 
this  time — the  men  who  through  long  years  to  come  will 
do  more  to  damage  the  really  useful  facts  of  Political 
Economy  than  I  could  do  (if  I  tried)  in  my  whole  life."73 

Here  Dickens  did  not  employ  his  usual  serio-comic 
method.  So  intense  was  he  in  striking  his  heaviest  blow 
that  he  avoided  the  widespread  use  of  low  comedy  found  in 
previous  books.  The  huge  furnaces  of  Coketown,  which 
he  constructed  as  a  symbol  of  the  industrial  ogre,  burned 
from  his  vision  all  thought  of  everything  but  the  miseries 
of  the  workingmen  and  the  conditions  in  which  they  lab- 
ored and  lived,  never  escaping  the  pall  of  smoke  which 
engulfed  them  even  when  they  went  to  their  beds  or  to 
their  graves.  Although  Dickens  did  not  know  the  Coke- 
towns  of  England  from  long  and  intimate  daily  experience, 
like  Gissing,  he  knew  conditions  from  keen,  periodic  ob- 
servations; and  without  sparing  his  punches  he  condemned 
the  society  that  permitted  Coketowns. 

"This  is  Karl  Marx,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Morris,  Carpen- 
ter, rising  up  against  civilization  itself  as  a  disease,  and 
declaring  that  it  is  not  our  disorder  but  our  order  that  is 
horrible;  that  it  is  not  our  criminals  but  our  magnates 
that  are  robbing  and  murdering  us."74  To  overcome  this 
monstrous  cruelty  of  mine  and  mill  and  pit  and  factory 
and  countinghouse,  "what  power  could  there  be  except 
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the  flowering  of  the  humane  imagination  and  the  ennoble- 
ment of  the  heart?"75 

Little  Dorrit  was  begun  as  a  serial  in  Household  Words 
in  December,  1855  and  completed  in  April,  1857.  The 
main  attack  of  the  book  is  aimed  against  official  red  tape 
as  exemplified  in  the  Barnacle  family  and  the  government 
Circumlocution  Office,  undoubtedly  for  all  of  English 
literature  the  classic  satire  on  government  bureaucracies: 
the  ultimate  in  official  petrification  and  human  ossifica- 
tion. Specifically,  the  character  of  Mr.  Dorrit  could  well 
be  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  author's  own  father,  John 
Dickens. 

The  central  idea  is  to  portray  the  experiences 
of  the  Dorrit  family,  immured  for  many  years  on 
account  of  debt  in  the  old  Marshalsea  Prison, 
and  then  unexpectedly  restored  to  wealth  and 
freedom.  Having  been  pitiable  in  poverty,  they 
become  arrogant  and  contemptible  in  affluence. 
Amy,  "Little  Dorrit,"  alone  remains  pure,  lovable, 
and  self-denying.  She  enlists  the  love  of  Arthur 
Clennam,  who  meantime  has  had  his  own  trials. 
Returning  from  India,  after  long  absence,  he 
finds  his  mother  a  religious  fanatic,  domineered 
over  by  the  hypocritical  old  Flintwatch,  and  both 
preyed  upon  by  the  Mephistophelian  Blandois, 
perhaps  the  most  dastardly  villain  in  the  whole 
Dickens  gallery.  The  complications,  however, 
end  happly  for  Arthur  and  Amy.76 

The  thought  is  that  stone  walls  of  themselves  do  not 
a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage.  The  funereal  Clen- 
nam home  in  its  harsh  severity  is  also  a  jail.  And  even 
the  great  swindler-financier,  Mr.  Merdle,  is  imprisoned 
in  the  plush  expansiveness  of  his  mansion  where,  despite 
all  its  rich  crimson  and  gold,  Mr.  Merdle  finds  neither  love, 
nor  justification  nor  content.  And  society  itself  can 
often  be  a  prison.  "The  important  thing  to  note  in 
Little  Dorrit  is  that  the  fable  is  here  presented  from  the 
point  of  view  of  imprisoning  states  of  mind  as  much  as 
from  that  of  oppressive  institutions."77    "This  sense  of 
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imprisoned  helplessness  that  Dickens  felt  enveloping  all 
England  fills  Little  Dorrit  everywhere."78  And  people  like 
the  Barnacles  and  other  inefficient  officials  must  be  swept 
"into  the  dustbin  if  England  is  to  survive."79 

It  could  well  be  that  Dickens's  compulsive  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  prison  as  a  symbol  throughout  his  books 
went  back,  as  a  psychological  scar,  to  his  own  childhood 
days  of  humiliation  and  despair,  misery  and  defeat,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  experiences  of  his  own  family  in  the  Marsh- 
alsea. 

Little  Dorrit  as  a  book  is  often  called  gloomy  and 
gray.  It  was  written  at  a  very  disturbed  period  in  the 
personal  life  of  the  author  when  he  was  concerned  with 
marital  difficulties  that  grew  worse  rather  than  better. 
He  was  distraught  and  impatient  almost  to  the  breaking 
point.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  ail  this  and  "in  spite  of  Dick- 
ens's disillusion  with  the  world  that  the  Scrooges,  Dom- 
beys,  Dedlocks,  Bounderbys,  Gradgrinds,  Merdles,  and 
Barnacles  have  forged,  he  has  not  surrendered.  He  had 
faith  that  the  decency  and  good  will  of  common  humanity 
might  with  hard  work  still  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
confusion  placed  in  its  path.  Without  closing  his  eyes 
on  evil  and  unhappiness  he  believed  that  goodness  could 
win  a  modest  victory."80 

In  April,  1859  Household  Words  was  succeeded  by  All 
the  Year  Round,  a  new  magazine  edited  by  Dickens.  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  was  begun  and  completed  during  this 
year  and  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  new  weekly.  In  this 
book  Dickens  broke  away  from  his  series  of  social  novels 
of  England,  his  so-called  anatomy  of  the  English  social 
structure,  and  reverted  to  historical  fiction. 

Actually,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  Dickens's  only  novel 
that  is  entirely  non-British.  Dickens  therefore  did  not 
know  the  people,  the  place,  and  the  time  represented  at 
first  hand,  as  he  did  know  the  material  for  all  of  his  other 
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novels  (mostly  London  of  his  own  experience) .  He  could 
not  rely  upon  character  portrayal  of  eighteenth-century 
Frenchmen  to  make  his  book  distinctive,  at  least  not  with 
any  great  degree  of  hope  for  success.  And  so  he  relied 
upon  action  to  see  him  through,  as  it  did  most  success- 
fully. The  book  is,  of  course,  his  most  unDickensian  be- 
cause it  lacks  the  characteristics  of  style  identified  with 
his  other  books,  and  because  there  is  really  nothing  of 
England  in  it.  Even  one  Englishman,  Sidney  Carton,  can 
not  make  of  it  an  English  book. 

What  Dickens  was  essentially  interested  in,  one  is  in- 
clined to  believe,  was  the  struggle  of  ideas  taking  place  in 
the  French  Revolution  insofar  as  they  presented  a  picture 
of  man's  fight  for  a  democratic  way  of  life.  The  vision  of 
Sidney  Carton  would  bear  out  this  thought :  of  a  redeemed 
and  a  renewed  Paris  and  of  a  great  and  glorious  nation. 

"The  immediate  motif  behind  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is 
no  doubt.  .  .  the  English  fear  of  the  Second  Empire  after 
Napoleon  Ill's  Italian  campaign  of  1859.  Dickens's  im- 
pulse to  write  the  book  closely  followed  the  attempt  by 
Orsini  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III  in  the  January  of  '58. 
But  there  is  in  the  book.  .  .  a  threat.  If  the  British  up- 
per classes,  Dickens  seems  to  say,  will  not  deal  with  the 
problem  of  social  abuses,  they  will  fall  victims  to  the  bru- 
tal mob."81 

The  two  cities  are  London  and  Paris.  The 
time  is  just  before  and  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution. A  peculiar  chain  of  events  knits  and  in- 
terweaves the  lives  of  a  few,  simple,  private  people 
with  the  outbreak  of  a  terrible  public  event.  Dr. 
Manette  has  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  for 
eighteen  years,  languishing  there,  as  did  so  many 
others,  on  some  vague  unfounded  charge.  His 
release  when  the  story  opens,  his  restoration  to 
his  daughter  Lucie,  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  one 
Charles  Darnay,  nephew  of  a  French  marquis, 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  the  marriage  of  Lucie 
Manette  to  Darnay, — these  incidents  form  the 
introduction  to  the  drama  of  blood  which  is  to 
follow. 
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Two  friends  of  the  Manette  family  complete 
the  circle  of  important  characters:  Mr.  Lorry,  a 
solicitor  of  a  very  ancient  London  firm,  and  Sid- 
ney Carton,  the  best  type  of  complete  gentleman 
to  be  found  in  Dickens.  Carton  has  wasted  his 
talents,  leading  a  wild,  bohemian  existence  in 
London.  The  one  garden  spot  in  his  life  is  his 
love  for  Lucie  Manette.  To  this  love  he  clings  as 
a  drowning  man  to  a  spar.  For  this  love  he  lays 
down  his  life. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Darnay  hastens  to  Paris  to  aid  an  old  family 
servant  who  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  His 
wife  and  his  father-in-law  follow  him.  Gradually 
the  entire  circle  of  friends,  including  Mr.  Lorry 
and  Sidney  Carton,  find  themselves  in  the  hor- 
rible environment  of  the  Paris  of  the  Terror. 
Darnay  himself  is  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  agency  of  a  wine-seller,  Defarge,  and 
his  wife,  a  female  impersonation  of  blood  and  war. 

To  save  the  husband  of  the  woman  he  loves, 
Carton  by  strategy  takes  his  place  in  prison.  The 
novel  closes  with  the  magnificent  scene  where 
Carton  goes  to  his  death  on  the  scaffold,  redeem- 
ing a  worthless  life  by  one  supreme  act  of  devo- 
tion. Only  the  little  serving-girl  in  the  death- 
cart  with  him  knows  his  secret.  As  he  mounts 
the  guillotine,  there  rises  before  him  the  vision 
of  a  redeemed  and  renewed  Paris,  of  a  great  and 
glorious  nation.  There  rise  before  him  many 
memories  and  many  dead  hopes  of  his  own  past 
life,  but  in  his  heart  there  is  the  serenity  of  tri- 
umph: "It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  that  I  do 
than  I  have  ever  done;  it  is  a  far  better  rest  that 
I  go  to  than  I  have  ever  known.82 

For  the  historical  background  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, Dickens  asked  Carlyle  for  guidance  and  in  conse- 
quence received  from  him  two  cartloads  of  books  from  the 
London  Library.  Dickens  proceeded  to  absorb  facts  and 
was  cognizant  that  the  condition  of  the  French  poor  was 
not  so  direful  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution  as  it 
had  been  earlier  in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  taxes 
were  still  too  heavy  and  inequitable  for  the  masses  and 
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too  light  for  the  privileged  classes.  The  nobles  were  even 
trying  to  revive  feudal  dues  that  had  lapsed.  Any  con- 
cessions and  reforms  that  had  been  made  were  too  few — 
and  too  late.83 

In  a  letter  to  John  Forster,  written  in  August  of  1859, 
Dickens  attempted  to  justify  his  picture  of  French  con- 
ditions prior  to  the  Revolution: 

I  had  of  course  full  knowledge  of  the  formal 
surrender  of  the  feudal  privileges,  but  these 
had  been  bitterly  felt  quite  as  near  to  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  as  the  Doctor's  [Manette's]  nar- 
rative, which  you  will  remember  dates  long  before 
the  Terror.  With  the  slang  of  the  new  philos- 
ophy on  the  one  side,  it  was  surely  not  unreason- 
able or  unallowable,  on  the  other,  to  suppose  a 
nobleman  wedded  to  the  old  cruel  ideas,  and  rep- 
resenting the  time  going  out  as  his  nephew  repre- 
sented the  time  coming  in. 

If  there  be  anything  certain  on  earth,  I  take 
it  that  the  condition  of  the  French  peasant  gener- 
ally at  that  day  was  intolerable.  No  later  enquir- 
ies or  provings  by  figures  will  hold  water  against 
the  tremendous  testimony  of  men  living  at  the 
time.  There  is  a  curious  book  printed  at  Amster- 
dam. .  .;  scattered  up  and  down  the  pages  of 
which  is  full  authority  for  my  marquis.  This  is 
Mercier's  Table  de  Paris.  .  .  .84 

Great  Expectations  ran  as  a  serial  in  All  the  Year 
Round  from  December,  1860  to  June,  1861.  The  story  is 
caught  up  in  some  of  the  mid-century  optimism  (Eng- 
land's industrial  boom)  of  "strike  it  rich"  and  of  "getting 
something  for  nothing." 

Just  as  Two  Cities  was  a  departure  from  the  accus- 
tomed milieu  of  the  Dickens  stories,  so  also  Great  Expec- 
tations is  a  departure,  but  on  this  occasion  it  is  a  matter 
of  characterization  rather  than  milieu.  Usually  a  Dick- 
ens characterization  is  static,  except  possibly  for  an  elev- 
enth hour  conversion  (like  Scrooge) .    We  have  ordinarily 

83  William  L.  Langer,  editor,  Encyclopedia  of  World  History,  Houghton 
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the  good  people  balanced  by  the  bad  people  and  the  ser- 
ious or  sentimental  balanced  by  the  comic,  with  no  par- 
ticular growth  taking  place  in  the  individual  characteriza- 
tions. "In  Great  Expectations  we  see  Pip  pass  through 
a  whole  psychological  cycle.  At  first,  he  is  sympathetic, 
then  by  a  more  or  less  natural  process  he  turns  into  some- 
thing unsympathetic,  then  he  becomes  sympathetic 
again."85 

Pip  is  a  village  boy  who  longs  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. His  dreams  of  wealth  and  opportunity 
suddenly  come  true.  He  is  supplied  with  money 
and  sent  to  London  to  be  educated  and  to  prepare 
for  his  new  station  in  life.  Later  he  discovers 
that  his  unknown  benefactor  is  a  convict,  to 
whom  he  had  once  rendered  a  service.  The  con- 
vict, returning  against  the  law  to  England,  is 
recaptured  and  dies  in  prison,  his  fortune  being 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Pip's  great  expectations 
vanish  into  thin  air. 

The  changes  in  Pip's  character  under  these 
varying  fortunes  are  most  skillfully  depicted.  He 
presents  himself  first  as  a  small  boy  in  the  house 
of  his  dearly  loved  brother-in-law,  Joe  Gargery, 
the  village  blacksmith,  having  no  greater  ambi- 
tion than  to  be  Joe's  apprentice.  After  a  visit 
to  the  house  of  a  Miss  Havisham,  the  nature  of  his 
aspirations  is  completely  changed. 

Miss  Havisham  is  one  of  the  strangest  of 
Dickens's  characters.  Jilted  by  her  lover  on  her 
wedding  night,  she  resolves  to  wear  her  bridal 
gown  as  long  as  she  lives,  and  to  keep  her  house 
as  it  was  when  the  blow  fell  upon  her.  The  can- 
dles are  always  burning;  the  moldering  banquet 
is  always  spread.  In  the  midst  of  this  desolation 
she  is  bringing  up  a  beautiful  little  girl,  Estella, 
as  an  instrument  of  revenge,  teaching  the  child 
to  use  beauty  and  her  grace  to  torture  men. 

Estella's  first  victim  is  Pip.  She  laughs  at 
his  rustic  appearance,  makes  him  dissatisfied 
with  Joe  and  the  life  at  the  forge.  When  he  finds 
himself  heir  to  a  fortune,  it  is  the  thought  of 
Estella's  scorn  that  keeps  him  from  returning 
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Joe's  honest  and  faithful  love.  As  a  gentleman, 
he  plays  tricks  with  his  conscience,  seeking  al- 
ways to  excuse  his  false  pride  and  flimsy  ideals 
of  position. 

The  convict's  return,  along  with  the  conse- 
quent revelation  of  the  identity  of  his  benefactor, 
humbles  Pip.  He  realizes  at  last  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  the  worth  of  noble  character.  He 
gains  a  new  and  manly  serenity  after  years  of 
hard  work.  Estella's  pride  has  also  been  hum- 
bled and  her  character  purified  by  her  exper- 
iences.   The  book  closes  upon  their  mutual  love.86 

George  Bernard  Shaw  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
story  revealed  how  clearly  Dickens  had  reached  the  reali- 
zation later  in  life  that  making  a  living  by  sticking  labels 
on  blacking  bottles  and  rubbing  elbows  with  boys  who 
were  not  gentlemen  was  as  little  shameful  as  being  the 
genteel  apprentice  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Spenlow,  or  the 
shorthand  writer  recording  the  unending  twaddle  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  its  overflow  of  electioneering 
bunk.-37  If  true,  it  is  indeed  a  step  forward  in  the  charac- 
ter development  of  Dickens  himself. 

Pip  had  to  learn  the  hard  way  that  there  is  no  justice 
or  nobility  in  being  a  parasite  on  society,  in  being  opulent 
from  the  exploited  toil  of  other  men,  or  in  resting  from 
one's  labors  until  one  has  first  labored.  He  learned  that 
a  man  must  earn  his  success.  The  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  the  rainbow  is  reserved  for  the  leprechaun  in  legend, 
not  for  man  in  society. 

Great  Expectations  is  the  "culminating  symbol  and 
the  crowning  indictment  of  a  society  dedicated  to  selfish 
ends.  It  is  a  bitter  revelation  of  the  emptiness  of  its 
values  and  of  the  distortions  they  inflict  upon  all  gene- 
rous feeling,  even  upon  the  need  to  love  and  to  be  loved."88 

Three  years  passed  before  Dickens  began  another  no- 
vel. He  was  slowing  down.  His  pace  had  been  a  killing 
one,  and  he  had  worn  himself  out  with  writing,  editing, 
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play  acting,  reading  tours,  and  family  worries.  In  fact, 
now  at  the  age  of  fifty- two,  he  had  only  eight  more  years 
to  live.  Several  years  later,  he  wrote  to  John  Forster, 
"Twice  last  week,  I  was  seized  in  a  most  distressing  man- 
ner— apparently  in  the  heart;  but  I  am  persuaded,  only 
in  the  nervous  system."89 

Our  Mutual  Friend  made  its  appearance  in  serial 
form,  running  in  All  the  Year  Round  from  May,  1864  un- 
til November,  1865.  The  scene  is  laid  in  London  and  its 
immediate  neighborhood. 

There  is  the  central  story  of  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  himself  the  young  heir  to  the  vast  Har- 
mon estate,  who  buries  his  identity  and  assumes 
the  name  of  John  Rokesmith,  that  he  may  form 
his  own  judgment  of  the  young  woman  whom  he 
must  marry  in  order  to  claim  his  fortune;  there 
is  the  other  story  of  the  poor  bargeman's  daugh- 
ter, and  her  love  for  reckless  Eugene  Wrayburn, 
the  idol  of  society;  and  uniting  these  two  threads 
is  the  history  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  the  ignorant 
kind-hearted  couple,  whose  innocent  ambitions, 
and  the  benevolent  use  of  the  money  intrusted  to 
their  care,  afford  the  author  opportunity  for  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  which  he  was  a  master.90 

As  the  fog  is  the  leitmotif  for  Bleak  House  and  the 
prison  for  Little  Dorrit,  so  is  the  dust-pile  the  dominating 
device  in  Our  Mutual  Friend.  There  is  dust  everywhere 
in  the  city,  over  the  closed  warehouses  and  offices  with 
their  air  of  death,  over  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the 
churches,  and  hanging  like  a  pall  in  the  sky.  "The  actual 
dust-pile  in  question  has  been  amassed  by  a  dust-removal 
contractor,  who  has  made  out  of  it  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  collection  of  refuse  at  that  time  was  still  in  private 
hands,  and  was  profitable  because  the  bones,  rags  and 
cinders,  and  even  the  dust  itself,  were  valuable  for  various 
kinds  of  manufacture.  The  plot  of  Our  Mutual  Friend 
has  to  do  with  the  struggle  of  a  number  of  persons  to  get 
possession  of  some  share  in  this  money."91 
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In  Our  Mutual  Friend  the  prospering  middle  class 
now  comes  in  for  the  opprobrium  which  Dickens  had  ear- 
lier directed  toward  the  aristocracy  and  the  gentry,  the 
latter  being  treated  more  generously  than  ever  before,  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  become  impoverished.  The  final 
implication  of  his  story  is  that  the  declassed  representa- 
tives of  the  old  professional  upper  classes  may  in  time 
unite  with  the  proletariat  against  the  commercial  middle 
class.92 

"But  the  ever-broadening  grasp  and  deepening  pene- 
tration that  enabled  Dickens  to  see  the  dominant  values 
of  nineteenth-century  society  as  a  great  dust-heap  could 
not  stop  at  mere  negation.  Within  the  framework  of 
necessity,  he  insists,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  some 
choice,  and  the  choice  a  man  makes  weakens  or  strength- 
ens his  powers  of  future  choice.  He  believes  that  the  hid- 
eous domination  of  mechanical  greed  can  be  broken  in 
society  as  it  can  be  transcended  by  the  individual.  Dick- 
ens is  .  .  .  clear.  .  .  in  asserting  that,  if  society  in  many 
ways  shapes  the  individual,  the  individual  may  also  re- 
mold society.  In  the  individual,  learning  control  for  gen- 
erous ends,  in  the  love  of  the  human  heart,  lies  the  hope 
that  can  conquer  the  dust-heap  and  bring  fruitful  bloom 
back  to  the  waste  land."93 

In  October,  1869,  five  years  after  Our  Mutual  Friend 
began  publicaton,  the  first  number  of  Dickens's  last  novel 
made  its  appearance.  This  is  the  longest  interval  between 
novels  during  his  entire  career.  And  on  the  very  day 
when  he  suffered  his  fatal  stroke  (from  which  he  died  on 
the  following  afternoon  without  regaining  consciousness) , 
he  had  worked  for  many  hours  on  this  book,  The  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood,  truly  a  mystery  story  that  was  to  remain 
forever  an  unfinished  and  unsolved  mystery. 

It  is  thought  that  in  this  novel,  filled  with  the  enigmas 
of  the  Far  East  and  particularly  of  the  cult  of  Kali,  the 
Hindu  goddess  of  destruction,  Dickens  was  trying  to  outdo 

92  ibid.,  p.  73. 

93  Johnson,  p.  1045. 
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Wilkie  Collins  and  his  detective  novel,  The  Moonstone, 
published  in  the  previous  year,  1868. 

Much  has  been  written  about  what  Dickens  wanted 
to  do  in  Edivin  Drood,  and  many  are  the  plot  endings  that 
have  been  suggested.  Some  have  argued  that  this  was  to 
be  Dickens's  greatest  psychological  novel  and  that  here  he 
turned  from  the  theme  of  the  rebel  in  society  to  the  earlier 
theme  of  the  criminal.  But  most  critics  agree  that  in  this 
last  novel  there  was  no  letdown  in  Dickens's  power  as  an 
artist,  with  the  notable  exception  of  that  chief  dissenter 
on  all  subjects,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  called  the  book 
"only  a  gesture  by  a  man  three  quarters  dead."94 

Since,  in  an  unfinished  book,  the  author  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  have  his  say,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
point  in  discussing  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  social 
theme  in  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  Therefore,  we 
turn  next  to  a  summation  of  the  great  theme  generally  in 
the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  novels  show  us  that  he  cries  out  constantly 
against  social  injustice  but  seeks  neither  to  overthrow 
government  or  the  social  order.  Radical  he  certainly  is, 
but  he  is  neither  a  rebel  nor  a  reformer  (because  he  offers 
no  concrete  plan  of  reformation) .  What  he  pleads  for  is 
a  greater  sense  of  social  conscience  or  awareness  among 
responsible  leaders  (churchmen,  capitalists,  judges,  legis- 
lators, and  officers  of  government),  and  he  has  the  opti- 
mism to  believe  that  this  social  conscience  will  come  to 
pass.  He  was  right,  of  course,  because  the  social  welfare 
state — the  dominant  idea  of  government  in  the  twentieth 
century — is  the  direct  product  of  social  conscience. 

His  great  theme  then  is  much  stronger  than  Orwell's 
statement  that  if  men  were  decent,  the  world  would  be 
decent.95  Decency  is  rather  a  weak  word  to  apply  to 
Dickens's  "message,"  as  Orwell  calls  it. 

His  great  theme  is  more  complex:  that  nothing  short 


m  Edmund  Wilson,  p.  76. 
95  See  footnote  2. 
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of  love  (Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?)  will  conquer  evil  in 
the  world,  and  he  has  the  optimism  to  believe  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  brotherhood  of  love  will  produce 
a  genuine  social  conscience  among  men.  And  along  with 
this  idea,  in  the  great  theme,  goes  the  corollary  that  mu- 
tual respect  among  men  alone  can  preserve  the  innate 
dignity  of  the  human  body,  mind,  and  soul  to  which  every 
individual  is  entitled  under  God. 

The  novels  are  the  laboratories  to  show  us  why.  In 
them  he  gives  us  all  the  "case  studies"  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man,  through  the  emotional  techniques  of  the  ar- 
tist, in  order  to  achieve  the  social  document  which  is 
Dickens. 

As  a  resume  of  how  the  nineteenth  century  (the  Eng- 
lish Victorian  Age)  faced  the  problem  of  social  conscience, 
we  can  allow  R.  L.  Cruikshank  to  speak  the  final  words: 

"The  philosophies  of  the  early  nineteenth-century 
idealists  have  crumbled,  their  self-delusions  have  been 
exposed,  but  they  exercised  a  lasting  influence  even  over 
their  enemies  and  scorners.  .  .  their  contribution  was,  in 
truth,  a  religious  one,  made  at  a  time  when  the  Establish- 
ed Church  was  sunk  in  materialism  and  sloth.  They  vin- 
dicated that  great  principle  of  the  Christian  belief,  the 
supreme  value  of  the  human  personality,  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  man.  They  saw  man  standing  in  the  white  rad- 
iance of  eternity."96 

"But  if  the  trumpet  of  the  Church  gave  out  an  uncer- 
tain sound,  there  were  eloquent  tongues  in  our  great 
secular  cathedral  of  English  literature  to  discourse  upon 
the  text,  'But  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity,'  and  to 
move  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  to  compassion.  The 
ill-requited  profession  of  letters  may  always  reflect  with 
pride  that  in  an  age  when  there  was  much  cruelty  and 
much  indifference  to  human  suffering,  a  group  of  writers, 
some  still  renowned,  others  forgotten,  kindled  a  conscience 
among  the  self-complacent."97 

96  R.  l.  Cruikshank,  Charles  Dickens  and  Early  Victorian  England 
("Measure  of  the  Ages"  Series,  vol.  2)  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons, 
London,  1949,  p.  37. 

9"?  Ibid.,  p.  56. 


Vidkun  Quisling  -  The  Norwegian  Enigma 

by  Lyder  L.  Unstad 

During  the  last  World  War  the  name  Quisling  be- 
came known  the  world  over  in  a  most  unfavorable  man- 
ner— as  a  synonym  for  traitor.  Thus  also  his  followers 
and  associates  became  known  as  "quislings,"  signifying  a 
group  of  traitors.1  And  by  traitor  we  commonly  mean 
"one  who  violates  his  allegiance  to  and  betrays  his  coun- 
try." 

Up  to  April  9,  1940,  Quisling  and  his  associates — a  le- 
gal political  party,2  or  movement  as  it  was  often  desig- 
nated— were  never  known  as  such,  and  no  one  charac- 
terized them  as  such.  Quite  the  contrary:  they  were 
known  as  supernationalists,  with  Norway  and  Norwegian 
traditional  culture  as  objects  more  or  less  of  holy  venera- 
tion. I  read  speeches  made  by  them,  newspaper  articles 
written  by  them,3  and  read  about  acts  performed  by 
them,  especially  by  their  leader  Quisling;  I  recognized 
tenets,  slogans,  and  a  philosophical  political  outlook  on 
life  which  conformed  very  much  with  what  I  had  heard 
and  read  while  I  was  a  youngster  in  Norway,  especially 


i  See,  f.  exmp.,  Halvdan  Koht,  Norway — Neutral  and  Invaded,  New  York, 
1941 ,  p.  98 — he  was  a  well-known  professor  of  history  and  Foreign 
Minister  since  March,  1935,  and  the  writer  of  a  long  chain  of  his- 
tories not  especially  scientific;  C.  J.  Hambro,  /  Saw  It  Happen  in  Nor- 
way, New  York,  1940,  p.  22 — leading  parliamentarian  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  renowned  public  speaker  of  glib  statements,  last  president  of 
League  of  Nations,  and  President  of  the  Norwegian  parliament  (the 
Storting).  When  Hambro  published  a  Norwegian  edition  of  this 
book,  called  De  forste  mdneder,  Oslo,  1945,  he  said  in  the  preface  that 
"Its  purpose  was  to  influence  opinion  in  America,  not  to  give  scientific 
statements  of  facts  and  trends,"  and  this  is  a  true  statement.  See 
also  Tor  Gjesdal,  "The  War  against  Norway"  in  Norway,  edited  by 
Hans  Olav,  Brooklyn,  1941.  Han  Olav  was  editor  of  the  weekly  Nordisk 
Tidende  in  Brooklyn,  became  Press  Attache  in  the  Norwegian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  D.  C,  early  in  1940,  later  Norway's  Minister  to 
Finland,  and  he  is  now  Norway's  Ambassador  in  India. 

2  See  Boken  om  Vidkun  Quisling,  Oslo,  1940,  p.  80.  His  party  or  move- 
ment Nasjonal  Samling  (National  Union,  or  in  short.  N.  S.)  was  or- 
srsnized  on  Norway's  national  holiday  (Constitution  Day)  May  17,  1933. 

3  Vidkun  Quisling,  Russland  og  Vi,  Oslo,  1930.  This  book,  Russia  and 
We,  is  a  compilation  of  a  series  of  articles  on  that  subject  which  he 
wrote  in  the  summer  of  1930  in  the  Oslo  daily  Tidens  Tegn. 
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while  I  attended  the  Folk  Highschool;4  and  those  people, 
speaking  and  writing  about  nationalism,  national  culture, 
etc.  were  the  very  essence  and  personification  of  the  pat- 
riot— to  me  often  of  naive  and  religious  characteristics. 
Finally  Quisling  and  thirty-seven  of  his  followers  were 
executed  as  traitors  shortly  after  the  war,5  and  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  others  more  or  less  connected  with 
Quisling  were  molested  in  person,  mistreated  in  prison, 
and  deprived  of  their  wealth  and  citizenship. 

Hew  could  such  people  be  traitors?  I  often  wondered. 
I  found  it  most  difficult  to  believe  in  the  war  propaganda 
I  had  read  and  heard.6  But  a  scientifically  trained  per- 
son v/ithholds  judgment  until  he  finds  incontestable  evi- 
dence that  the  new  contentions  are  of  a  factual  nature,  a 
result  which  is  very  difficult  to  obtain.  Then,  when  in 
1948,  in  the  New  York  Times,  I  read  serially  the  published 
first  volume  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  war  memoirs  I 
found  what  was  to  me  clear  evidence  to  the  effect  that 


4  See  Trygve  Engen,  Jeg  Er  Ingen  Landssviker,  publ.  privately  at  Hem- 
nesberget,  1953.  Mr.  Engen  describes  graphically  the  religious-patrio- 
tic ideas  and  outlook  on  life  he  imbibed  at  such  a  Polk  Highschool. 
The  present  writer  can  remember  all  those  ideas  very  well.  Those  of 
the  Quisling  group  had  no  chance  whatever,  after  the  war,  to  get  any 
book  published  by  the  regular  publishing  firms.  And  the  newspapers 
denied  them  space  for  any  articles  of  any  kind — a  totalitarian  society, 
in  fact,  as  everybody  scrambled  on  to  the  band  wagon  of  "good  Nor- 
wegians." 

5  See  Straffesak  mot  Quisling  (hereafter  known  as  Straffesak) ,  Oslo, 
1946,  p.  366.  This  large  tome  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  case 
against  Quisling  in  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  the  District  Court  (Eidsivating  Lagstol) .  For  Quisling's 
final  sentence  to  death  by  the  Supreme  Court,  see  p.  466. 

6  As  in  fn.  no.  1  above  and  Tor  Myklebost,  They  Came  As  Friends,  New 
York,  1943  (first  published  in  London).  On  p.  55  he  refers  to  the 
Quisling  group  as  "just  a  hodge  podge  of  spiritually  crippled  individ- 
uals." He  was  a  writer  of  short  stories  in  popular  magazines.  For 
years  after  the  war  he  was  press  attache  in  the  Norwegian  Embassy 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  When  the  American  William  L.  Shirer  wrote 
his  The  Challenge  of  Scandinavia,  Boston,  1955,  he  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  help  from  the  propagandist  Myklebost  and  used  the  material 
mentioned  in  footnote  no.  1  above  as  source.  See  how  Professor  Johan 
Vogt  in  a  historical  chronicle  in  the  Oslo  daily  Dagbladet,  May  31, 
1956,  tore  Shirer 's  book  apart,  saying  "it  has  more  in  common  with  war 
propaganda  than  with  objective  source  material."  Truly  so.  The 
chapter  "The  Occupation  and  Liberation"  in  Karen  Larsen,  A  History 
of  Norway,  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1950,  is  based  on  this  same  war 
propaganda  material,  as  per  the  footnotes. 
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"there  must  be  something  rotten"  in  those  "war  books."7 
This  happened  at  the  same  time  that  Churchill  was  in 
Norway,  as  an  invited  guest  of  honor  and  feted  most  ex- 
travagantly as  a  sort  of  heroic  savior  of  Norway,8  when 
in  fact,  according  to  his  own  story,  he  was  an  assiduous 
master  plotter  and  propagandist  very  much  responsible 
for  bringing  war  and  dire  tribulations  to  Norway,  as  a 
matter  of  clever  military  strategy  in  behalf  of  Britain  and 
France.  And  he  the  enemy  of  the  quislings !  Things  did 
not  jibe.  As  a  result  of  these  discrepancies,  I  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  Quislings  and  in  the  reasons 
why  traditionally  peaceful  Norway  became  involved  in  the 
war  between  Germany  and  the  western  Allies. 

Who  was  Vidkun  Abraham  Lauritz  Jonsson  Quisling? 
By  profession  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Norwegian  army; 
but  he  was  inactive,  as  such,  from  1918  onward,  when  he 
was  appointed  military  attache  in  the  Norwegian  lega- 
tion in  Moscow.9    He  was  the  son  of  the  pastor  in  the 

Lutheran  state  church  in  the  parish  Fyresdal,  Telemark, 
a  rather  mountainous  region  with  extensive  forests  in 
southern  Norway.  His  father  was  appointed  Dean  of  the 
pastors  in  that  district. 

Vidkun  Quisling  was  born  July  18,  1887.  The  fam- 
ily Quisling  has  been  well-known  in  the  Fyresdal  district 
back  to  around  1400  A.  D.  and  was  represented  chiefly  by 
farmers,  pastors  and  officers  during  the  last  ten  to  twelve 
generations.10    His    mother    descended    from    the    well- 


v  Winston  Churchill,  The  Gathering  Storm,  Boston,  1948.  On  p.  589  he 
mentions  how  the  British  laid  mines  in  early  April  8,  1940,  without 
warning,  in  Norwegian  territorial  waters. 

8  Speeches  on  Churchill's  Visit  to  Norway,  Oslo,  1949.  Rector  Mohr 
told  Churchill:  "To  us  you  were  and  always  will  remain,  not  only 
the  spokesman,  but  the  personification,  the  embodiment  of  your  great 
nation,  of  its  history,  and  its  noble  traditions.  .  .  ." — while  Churchill 
was  crowned  with  an  honorary  doctor's  degree  at  the  University. 
Trygve  Lie  says  that  he  and  his  associates  referred  to  Churchill  sar- 
castically "as  a  mere  journalist,"  when  they  migrated  to  England  in 
June,  1940. 

9  Boken  om  Quisling,  Oslo,  1940,  p.  8.  Much  of  his  personal  data  is 
from  this  book. 

io  See  Straff esak,  pp.  2  and  279;  Boken  om  Quisling,  p.  46.  The  propa- 
gandist Tor  Myklebost,  op.  cit.,  p.  56,  says  deprecatingly :  "His  parents 
were  ordinary  folk  of  Norwegian  bonde  [peasant-owner]  ancestry"; 
and  that  is  all. 
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known  Hvide  family  in  Denmark,  one  of  which  was  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  thus  of  good 
and  solid  Nordic  stock  on  both  sides.  Before  the  Eidsi- 
vating  district  court  Quisling  said  about  himself: 

I  grew  up  in  a  narrow  valley  in  Telemark, .  .  . 
I  grew  up  among  Viking  graves,  between  Bible 
history  and  old  saga  tales.  I  belong  to  an  an- 
cient family  and  I  was  always  injected  with  the 
ideas  of  family  pride  and  family  saga  as  well  as 
with  the  sense  of  responsibility  toward  our  peo- 
ple. Bjornson  and  Ibsen  were  of  the  same  fam- 
ily as  I — thus  not  any  dishwater  in  my  veins. 
The  name  Quisling  is  not  of  foreign  origin;  it  is  an 
ancient  Nordic  name  and  indicates  one  who  is  a 
side  branch  of  the  royal  family.  The  letter  Q 
indicates  an  ancient  (magic)  protective  rune.  I 
have  grown  up  under  these  conditions  and  im- 
bibed a  most  intense  love  for  my  country.  .  .  ." 

Thus  he  was  imbued  with  a  great  pride  of  family,  a 
fact  which  colored  his  social  psychology  and  outlook  on 
life.     He  continued: 

When  I  was  a  seven-year-old  lad  I  was  sent  to 
school  in  the  city;  but  I  became  overwhelmed 
with  homesickness.  The  mere  smell  of  cattle 
manure  and  just  to  hear  the  rooster  crow  were 
enough  to  make  me  so  homesick  that  I  could  not 
sit  still — 

thus  indicating  a  most  genuine  love  for  his  country.  He 
felt  he  was  a  part  of  the  soil  of  his  native  land. 

But  he  was  not  a  mere  patriotic  raw  peasant.  He 
continued: 

"I  grew  up  in  an  erudite  home.  My  father 
was  a  pastor,  but  he  was  more  of  a  scientist;  he 
was  a  historian  and  a  linguist.  I  was  encouraged 
in  the  study  of  history.  I  read  everything  I  could 
lay  hands  on  with  respect  to  the  old  sagas,  the 
history  of  Norway  and  world  history.  All  my 
savings  went  for  books.  I  was  perhaps  a  lonely 
lad,  and  I  was  lonely  due  to  the  fact  that  I  never 
found  that  which  I  was  willing  to  give  in  ex- 


n  Straff esak,  pp.  327-328. 
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change  for  friendship,  namely  everything."  Yes, 
he  said,  he  had  good  and  fine  friends.  However, 
"aside  from  my  wife  [of  the  lower  nobility  in 
Russia  and  whom  he  met  and  married  while 
doing  Nansen's  work  of  mercy  there]  I  have  never 
found  one  who  was  willing  to  do  what  I  desired  to 
do,  namely,  to  lay  down  my  life  for  my  friends. 
For  such  reasons  have  I  been  a  lonely  man,  and 
for  no  other  reason." 

In  the  city  school  he  was  put  into  the  second  grade. 
Since  he  used  his  country  dialect,  he  was  ridiculed  by  the 
city  children  and  importuned  in  every  which  way. 

I  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  class,  but  within 
a  few  months  I  became  number  one,  and  I  re- 
mained number  one  always  afterwards.  But  I 
was  no  scholastic  light  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
cramming  and  cramming,  for  the  subjects  in 
school  were  the  least  of  my  troubles;  they  did  not 
mean  so  much  to  me.  What  I  was  yearning  for 
lay  outside  the  school  subjects,  and  that  I  gobbled 
up  with  an  unquenching  desire  for  knowledge.12 

This  was  not  a  mere  boast;  it  happened  to  be  true. 
In  the  secondary  school  at  Skien  he  studied  Latin.  There 
his  interest  shifted  from  one  subject  to  another  until  ma- 
thematics caught  his  fancy  for  good.  "As  a  very  young 
lad  I  discovered  higher  mathematics  all  by  myself — out- 
side of  school.  I  studied  Abel's  collected  works  all  by  my- 
self, and  my  teacher  of  mathematics  became  sad  when  he 
learned  that  I  chose  to  become  an  army  officer."  This 
he  said  with  evident  pride  of  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Ullman,  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school  in 
Oslo  and  a  life-long  friend  of  Quisling,  aside  from  politics, 
was  called  as  a  character  witness  by  the  District  Court  in 
1945.  He  was  Quisling's  classmate  in  the  gymnasium  in 
Skien.  "I  can  give  you  only  the  finest  picture  of  him  as 
a  person,"  he  said;13a  "his  genuine  friendship,  and  his  fine 
association  with  friends";  and  politics  he  discussed  in- 
tellectually. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  328. 
13a  ibid.,  p.  240. 
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He  was  a  very  bright  lad  in  school,  and  he  had 
a  most  unusual  receptive  capacity,  he  had  read 
and  studied  a  great  deal,  had  many  interests  very 
unusual  for  boys  at  that  age.  I  went  along  to  his 
home,  just  outside  the  city,  almost  every  day, 
and  it  was  a  beautiful  home  where  harmony 
reigned,  and  I  loved  the  whole  family.  ...  He 
and  I  had  a  great  interest  in  common,  namely 
mathematics.  With  that  we  were  greatly  occu- 
pied. He  was  greatly  interested  in  history;  .  .  . 
At  that  time  he  talked  about  becoming  an  officer 
or  a  pastor;  but  he  ought  to  have  become  a  nat- 
ural scientist  on  account  of  his  genius  for  mathe- 
matics.1315 

Thus  schoolmaster  Ullman,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
presiding  Judge  Erik  Solem,  had  nothing  but  the  best  to 
relate  about  Quisling.     He  continued: 

I  can  also  add  that  it  was  not  only  I  who 
thought  so  but  the  entire  class  without  any  ex- 
ception— and  I  have  discussed  him  with  some  of 
our  classmates  after  I  was  notified  to  be  a  witness 
in  this  case — and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  in  behalf 
of  all  of  them  in  saying  that  we  found  him  a  fast 
and  genuine  friend,  very  kind  and  considerate. 
He  was  a  most  exceptionally  well  informed  per- 
son, ...  we  looked  up  to  him,  we  admired  him.  .  . . 
We  never  noticed  anything  small  and  treacherous 
about  him.  ...  At  least  to  some  of  us  he  was 
quite  helpful  in  our  studies,  since  he  was  so  far 
ahead  of  us  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so;  and 
he  was  never  afraid  to  let  us  know  ahead  of  time 
the  results  of  his  own  work  and  studies.14 

About  his  more  personal  characteristics  Mr.  Ullman 
said: 

He  had  a  certain  trait  of  character — possibly 
of  psychological  interest — in  that  he  was  funda- 
mentally very  bashful  (genert) ,  and  I  have,  now, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  suffered  from  a 
strong  inferiority  complex.  He  possessed  a  large 
amount  of  information, ...  he  wanted  to  be  along 
with  us,  and  he  was  always  present  at  the  meet- 


13b  Loc.  cit. 

14  Ibid.,   pp.   240-241.    Same   documentation   applies   to   the   continuing 
three  quotations  from  Ullman. 
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ings  of  our  student  society,  but  almost  never  did 
he  participate  in  the  discussions.  ...  I  believe 
it  was  a  trait  of  his  that  he  never  dared  to  get 
up  and  express  his  opinions;  and  this  is  also  the 
opinion  of  the  other  classmates. 

Mr.  Ullman  added  to  the  picture  of  Quisling: 

His  great  hero  seemed  to  be  Napoleon.  .  .  . 
That  became  evident  time  and  again.  He  ap- 
peared to  live  in  a  dream  world  .  .  .  ;  he  was 
dreaming  about  the  wonderful  man  he  was  once 
going  to  be.  For  this  impression  I  found  proof 
in  the  fact  that  he  .  .  .  once  showed  great  interest 
in  becoming  an  outstanding  personality  in  our 
history.    That  was  a  very  decided  trait  of  his. 

Regarding  his  further  personal  habits,  Mr.  Ullman 
said: 

It  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  that  he  is 
addicted  to  alcohol.  I  have  associated  with  him 
from  time  to  time  clear  to  1939,  .  .  .  and  I  wish  to 
assert  categorically  that  he  was  always  sober  and 
that  he  hardly  ever  tasted  alcoholic  drinks  of  any 
kind,  and  he  never  smoked.  His  life  and  conduct 
were  very  demure.  He  used  money  very  spar- 
ingly; he  had  very  plainly  a  very  limited  under- 
standing of  money  and  the  worth  of  pecuniary 
means.  .  .  .  When  he  became  Defense  Minister 
[in  1931],  he  did  not  even  inquire  about  his  sal- 
ary. Thus  I  believe  he  was  never  hungry  after 
money  [as  Judge  Erik  Solem  tried  to  prove] ,  .  .  . 
he  lived  well  within  his  means. 

General  Hanson  witnessed  similarly  and  praised  Quis- 
ling for  his  moral  character,  his  sense  of  duty,  and  his 
responsibility.15  The  same  testimony  was  given  by  Gene- 
ral Otto  Ruge,16  Commander-in-Chief  of  Norway's  frail 
military  endeavors  in  1940 — they  served  on  the  General 
Staff  together.  He  had  only  the  best  to  say,  even  though 
at  times  he  thought  Quisling  was  somewhat  puzzling 
(eiendommelig  kar).  "He  was  a  very  intelligent  person, 
a  most  excellent  worker,  and  in  his  personal  life  he  was 
an  ascetic."  As  a  Minister  of  Defense,  Ruge  said,  "he 
[Quisling]  did  not  seem  to  feel  he  was  in  the  right  place," 

15  Ibid.,  p.  237. 

16  Ibid.,  pp.  235-236. 
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dealing  with  politicians  and  getting  nowhere.  Was  he 
"disregardful  of  other  persons,  cruel  and  brutal"?  the 
Court  asked.  "No",  said  Ruge,  "I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing of  that — no  symptoms  of  that  kind."  His  personal 
need  for  money  was  very  limited.  Was  he  "dominated  by 
ambition"?  "Yes",  said  Ruge,  "if  that  word  is  used  with 
a  noble  meaning,  i.  e.,  a  man  who  is  convinced  about  his 
own  greatness  and  ability  and  sought  the  chance  to  use 
his  capacities." 

Needless  to  say,  this  picture  of  Quisling — factual  as 
it  is — is  anything  but  in  conformity  with  what  the  adverse 
propaganda  has  made  him  to  appear. 

As  to  his  career,  before  he  entered  into  the  political 
life  in  Norway  in  1930,  we  may  state  summarily:  He  en- 
tered the  Military  Academy  in  1905  and  became  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1908.  While  at  the  Academy  he  was  a  most  de- 
voted student,  and  he  obtained  "the  best  average  grade 
ever  obtained  by  any  one  in  the  more  than  one  hundred 
years  existence  of  that  school" — including  also  the  special 
honor  of  an  audience  with  the  King,  the  only  graduate  so 
honored.17  However,  it  was  said  that  he  was  not  so  bril- 
liant as  a  practical  military  commander  in  the  field.18 
Maybe  he  was  not  thus  interested  or,  as  Ullman  said,  suf- 
fered from  bashfulness  in  public  appearances.  Thus,  in 
practical  leadership  he  may  have  been  far  short  of  the 
Napoleon  type. 

After  the  brilliant  performance  at  the  Academy  he 
was  appointed  to  the  General  Staff  in  1911  and  became 
a  captain  in  1917.  He  served  in  many  positions.  In  1912 
he  chose  the  study,  all  by  himself,  of  the  Russian  language 


17  Ibid.,  p.  328;  Boken  om  Quisling,  p.  8.  Even  propagandist  Myklebost, 
op.  cit.,  p.  56,  concedes  Quisling's  brilliance  as  a  student;  but  he  adds 
deprecatingly :  .  .  .  "if  he  did  not  manage  that  position  [of  being 
no.  1  in  his  class]  by  honorable  means,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ 
others." 

18  See  A.  Hemming -Sjoberg,  Domen  Over  Quisling,  Stockholm,  1946, 
p.  501.  This  is  what  this  Swedish  journalist  was  told  in  Oslo  in  1945, 
while  he  attended  the  court  process  against  Quisling.  The  charac- 
teristic dreaming  indecisiveness,  rather  than  action,  often  showed  up 
later:  see  Thomas  Chr.  Wyller,  Nyordning  og  Motstand,  Oslo,  1958, 
p.  8ff. 
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and  history;19  and  in  that  connection  he  wrote  a  book  for 
the  General  Staff  on  the  military  and  political  conditions 
in  Russia.  In  time  he  grew  tired  of  "the  paper  work"  on 
the  General  Staff.  In  1917  he  applied  for  the  position 
of  military  attache  in  the  Norwegian  legation  in  Moscow 
and  was  appointed  in  1918.20  He  arrived  in  Russia  in  the 
midst  of  troubles,  revolution,  and  civil  war.  He  traveled 
extensively — up  to  the  fighting  fronts — and  was  even 
attached  to  Trotzky,21  then  Minister  of  War  and  main 
military  organizer.  As  to  that  revolution  Quisling  wrote 
later: 

It  was  a  justified  uprising  of  the  people  who 
had  been  kept  down  in  a  most  unworthy  con- 
dition, people  who  had  been  exploited  by  the  up- 
per classes.  ...  I  saw  how  the  Bolsheviks  were,  in 
the  beginning,  motivated  fundamentally  by  good- 
will for  the  people.  They  were  not  the  ones  who 
started  the  reign  of  terror — no,  not  before  they 
themselves  became  exposed  to  murderous  at- 
tacks, but  then  surely  they  made  use  of  it  with 
vim  and  vigor.  ...  I  saw  then  how  the  British- 
French  were  plotting  to  undermine  the  Bolshevik 
government.22 

He  had  to  leave  Russia  in  1919  when  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  governments  were  broken.  Re- 
turning to  Norway,  and  maybe  also  to  the  General  Staff, 
he  was  appointed  military  attache  and  secretary  in  the 
Norwegian  legation  in  Helsinki,23  where  his  special  duties 
were  Russian  affairs.  Near  the  end  of  1921  he  was  back 
in  Norway  again,  expecting  to  join  the  General  Staff. 

But,  then,  Fridtjof  Nansen,  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  asked  Quisling  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  the  relief  work  in  Russia,  Quisling  having 
already  assisted  Nansen  with  the  repatriation  of  pris- 
oners.24 Thus  during  1922-1923  he  was  in  Russia  as  Nan- 
sen's  representative  effectuating  the  work  of  mercy  under 

19  Straffesak,  pp.  328-329. 

20  Boken  om  Quisling,  p.  8. 

21  Straffesak,  p.  329. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  329-330. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  330. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
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most  trying  circumstances,  especially  in  the  Ukrainian 
and  Crimean  districts.  That  was  a  very  dangerous  occu- 
pation: between  hunger,  pestilence  and  human  depra- 
vities— particularly  so,  since  the  Polish  government  tried 
to  prevent  relief  work  "for  the  Bolshevist."  In  1923  he 
found  it  necessary  to  resign25  from  the  General  Staff  in 
order  to  be  of  greater  service  to  Nansen  and  his  humani- 
tarian work. 

During  1924-25  he  was  Nansen's  (i.  e.,  League  of  Na- 
tions') representative  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Danubian 
countries  in  connection  with  the  repatriation  of  Russian 
refugees.26  During  the  summer  of  1925  he  journeyed 
with  Nansen  through  the  Near  East  and  Armenia  as  the 
League  of  Nations'  secretary  for  the  Armenian  Commis- 
sion; and,  as  such,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1925-1926  in 
Armenia  and  the  Caucasus. 

Afterward  he  settled  down  in  Moscow — partly  in  con- 
nection with  the  refugee  problems  and  partly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Norwegian-British  lumber  concessions  in 
northern  Russia.27  Then,  when  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  Russia  and  Britain  were  broken  in  May,  1927,  he 
was  appointed  as  secretary  in  the  Norwegian  legation 
there  to  take  care  of  the  British  interests  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  position  for  three  years.  In  1928,  busy  as  he 
was  in  Russia,  he  resigned  from  the  Norwegian  army  as 
an  officer  in  order  to  remain  in  the  reserve  at  half  pay. 

Needless  to  say,  he  received  very  good  written  testi- 


25  ibid.,  p.  238.  He  resigned,  he  said,  beause  the  General  Staff  would 
not  grant  him  a  two  months'  further  leave  in  order  to  finish  his  work 
for  Nansen. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  331;  Doken  om  Quisling,  p.  8. 

27  Straffesak,  pp.  281  and  332.  Koht,  Norway— Neutral  and  Invaded, 
p.  96,  says  he  met  Quisling  in  Moscow.  In  his  propaganda  mood, 
while  an  emigrant  in  London,  Koht  wrote  about  Quisling:  "He  was 
fond  of  talking  politics,  but  I  must  admit  I  thought  him  very  childish 
in  this  domain.  Therefore  I  was  rather  surprised  when  several  years 
later  I  learned  that  the  Farmers'  Party  made  him  Minister  of  De- 
fense. .  .  "  But  Koht  was  a  leading  Socialist  "egghead"  and  Quis- 
ling thought  Koht's  Labor  party  was  leading  Norway  down  the  road 
to  catastrophe. 
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monials  from  Nansen.28  The  same  high  and  really  glow- 
ing testimonials  he  received  from  A.  T.  Urbye,  Norway's 
Minister  in  Moscow.29 

During  his  stay  and  travels  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
in  his  association  with  Trotzky,  Quisling  learned  a  great 
deal  about  the  connections  and  activities  of  Norwegian 
Communists  and  leftwing  Socialists  (such  as  Arvid  Han- 
sen, Scheflo,  Friis,  Strand- Johansen,  Emil  Stang,  Eugene 
Olaussen,  Grepp,  Konrad  Knutsen,  Furubotn,  Trygve 
Lie,  etc.)  in  Russia,  and  talked  with  them  personally  in 
Moscow.30  He  became  greatly  concerned  about  their  ac- 
tivities (members  of  the  Comintern  and  other  interna- 
tional commissions — with  funds  to  spend  for  internation- 
al political  purposes)  and  the  possible  meaning  for  Nor- 
way. 

He  returned  to  Norway  for  good  in  1930.  He  said  he 
had  to  go  back  "filled  with  one  great  wish,  namely,  to  do 
what  I  could  for  my  fatherland  and  try  to  hinder  it  from 
being  dragged  along  in  that  maelstrom  which  I  knew 
existed  there."31  He  said  he  had  learned  about  plots  to 
take  at  least  North-Norway  into  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
republic.  And,  at  home  he  at  once  commenced  writing 
articles  on  the  menace  of  Bolshevism  for  Norway.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  those  articles  were  combined  into  a  book 
called  Russia  and  We.  Obviously,  it  made  him  a  political 
personality  in  Norway;  and  he  was  denounced  most  bit- 


28  See  Straff esak,  pp.  281-283  and  471;  Herman  Boehm,  Norge  Mellom 
England  og  Tyskland,  Oslo,  1957,  pp.  45-46.  This  is  a  translation  from 
the  German  original.  Mr.  Boehm  was  Admiral-in-Chief  of  the  Ger- 
man naval  forces  in  Norway  during  three  years  of  the  occupation — 
a  decided  opponent  of  the  German  Reichskommissar  Terboven  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  Norwegian  Quisling. 

29  Straff  esak,  pp.  238-239  and  283-284;  see  also  Beinset's  article  "Ukens 
Portrett"  in  Dagbladet,  Oslo,  Dec.  3,  1938,  where  Quisling  is  highly 
praised.  After  having  praised  Quisling,  Urbye  added  in  1945,  "And 
what  I  have  heard  about  him  after  1939  is  so  unlike  what  I  knew 
about  him  before." 

30  Straffesak,  pp.  150  and  333. 

3i  Ibid.,  p.  333;  Boken  om  Quisling,  p.  48. 
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terly  by  the  Liberal  and  Labor  press.32    In  1940  a  friend 
of  his  wrote  about  him: 

It  is  quite  characteristic  that,  until  Quisling 
got  political  opponents  he  was  known  to  have  had 
a  most  unusually  clear  head.  But  his  head  be- 
came very  "unclear",  they  contended,  when  he 
organized  his  party  Nasjonal  Samling  (National 
Union)  in  1933;  and  that  was  in  an  endeavor  to 
save  our  country  from  its  multi-party-political 
misery  and  the  domination  of  international  cap- 
italism and  international  Jewry.33 

And  this  may  serve  to  indicate  his  endeavors  during 
the  next  fifteen  years. 

To  see  how  his  mind  worked,  as  he  began  his  political 
endeavors  in  1930,  we  may  let  Quisling  himself  speak.  In 
summing  up  his  political-philosophical  outlook,  in  his 
book  Russia  and  We,  he  stated:34 

We  have  seen  how  the  Bolsheviks  work 
against  the  world.  How  is  then  the  world  going 
to  react  against  Bolshevism  and  bolshevik-ruled 
Russia?    With    her    resources,    her    means    for 


32  From  then  on  he  was  a  marked  man  and  the  target  for  violently  vitu- 
perative stigmatizations.  Obviously  the  Laborites,  Communists  and 
Liberals  saw  in  him  the  Norwegian  counterpart  of  Mussolini  and 
Hitler,  and  thus  a  danger  to  their  political  plans  and  ideas  of  democ- 
racy. This  all  the  more  so,  since  they  knew  how  well  he  was  acquain- 
ted with  the  activities  of  their  emissaries  in  Moscow. 

33  See  Boken  om  Quisling,  p.  48;  Straff esak,  p.  289;  see  also  his  great 
speech  in  the  Storting  (Parliament)  of  April  7,  1932 — found  in  Stort- 
ingsforhandlinger  1932,  vol.  7a,  p.  544  (all  of  these  parliamentary  rec- 
ords from  Norway  are  found  in  the  Univ.  of  Minn.  Library) ;  see  also 
his  Redegjorelse  II,  Oslo,  1945,  p.  2  for  statements  to  the  City  Court 
in  Oslo.  Said  he:  "Until  I  began  my  political  activities  every  one 
had  only  the  best  to  say  about  me,  but  then  I  became  the  object  of 
hatred  and  vicious  plots,  because  I  would  not  compromise  with  them 
in  their  nefarious  political  activities  against  our  country."  Quisling 
wrote  this  and  more  of  the  same  kind  in  prison,  from  which  he  was 
soon  to  be  doomed  to  death  by  the  political  judges. 

34  Quisling,  Russland  og  Vi,  pp.  195-189;  Boehm,  op.  cit.,  pp.  34  ff.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Quisling  was  in  favor  of  the  Russian 
revolution  up  to  about  1926,  especially  after  the  adoption  of  the  New 
Economic  Policy  in  1921.  The  masses  generally  owned,  occupied, 
and  worked  their  own  areas  of  land.  But,  when  the  Stalin  faction  in 
1928  moved  against  the  peasants  and  nationalized  the  land  into  large 
factory  farms,  then  Quisling,  the  man  of  the  soil,  reacted  violently 
against  all  of  it.  In  that  mood  he  returned  to  Norway.  And  the 
programs  of  the  left-of-center  parties  in  Norway  indicated  the  same 
fate  for  the  people  in  Norway;  to  Quisling  that  meant  a  catastrophe. 
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action,  and  her  aims — she  is  not  only  a  danger 
to  the  world's  civilization  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  but  she  is  the  greatest  of  all  dangers. 

When  the  condition  is,  as  described,  namely 
that  Bolshevism  is  a  nefarious  plot  against  the 
Nordic-inspired  European  civilization;  that  it  in 
the  first  place  is  undermining  the  Nordic  ideals 
cf  life;  that  the  most  outstanding  conflict  in  the 
world  is  a  fight  between  Bolshevism  and  the  Nor- 
dic-European principle  of  life;  when  that  cer- 
tainly is  true,  then  we  must  understand  that  the 
most  effective  protection  against  Bolshevism  and 
Bolshevik-Russia's  endeavors  and  plots  is  ob- 
viously a  closer  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
cooperation  between  the  peoples  of  the  Nordic 
culture — first  and  foremost  between  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  and  Great  Britain,  and  next  Ger- 
many. 

At  that  time  Germany  was  much  of  a  Socialist  state 
and  with  a  large  Communist  party.  Thus  Quisling  was 
not  so  sure  about  her,  for  so  much  of  her  population  was 
of  Slavic  origin.     Continuing  he  states: 

A  Nordic  federation  between  Scandinavia 
and  Great  Britain  with  an  addition  of  Finland 
and  Holland,  and  in  which  Germany  and  even- 
tually the  British  Dominions  and  America  could 
be  included — such  a  federation  could  break  the 
frontal  onslaught  of  the  Bolshevik  combination 
and  save  the  European  civilization  and  peace  for 
a  long  time  to  come  .  .  .  ;  it  is  natural  for  Scan- 
dinavia, especially  Norway,  to  seek  a  closer  tie 
with  the  British  Empire,  since  we  have  so  much 
in  common  and  are  closely  tied  in  sympathy  and 
respect.  .  .  .  They  can  thus  be  a  sound  foundation 
for  mutual  efforts. 

All  this  shows  clearly  that  Quisling  was  thinking  of 
what  later  on  became  the  NATO  alliance.  But,  then,  it 
was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness.     Continuing: 

...  I  am  so  deeply  convinced  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  this,  under  present  conditions  and 
for  the  future  development  of  the  world,  that  I 
feel  it  necessary  ...  to  appeal  for  a  Scandinavian, 
a  Nordic,  and  a  great-Nordic  mutual  endeavor. 
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The  Norwegian  folk  in  particular  must  learn 
to  understand  itself  and  its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics, and  its  place  and  task  in  the  world.  We 
must  realize  that  we  do  not  stand  alone  but  that 
we  are,  together  with  the  other  Scandinavians, 
the  main  branches  of  a  great  family  of  nations 
representing  the  most  worthy  of  all  races  in  the 
world.  The  Nordic  race  has  been  and  is  the  most 
important  creator  of  the  world's  civilization,  and 
to  which  both  Greece  and  Rome  as  well  as  Europe 
and  America  owe  their  greatness.  Why  must  the 
young  people  in  our  fatherland  learn  thousands 
of  nonsensical  and  superfluous  matters  but  noth- 
ing about  such  important  and  serious  problems? 
— about  their  foundations  and  consequences? 

Historians  will  say  that  his  visions  and  his  complexes 
about  the  Nordic  virtues  are  both  naive  and  in  part  child- 
ish, the  result  of  day  dreaming.  But  a  good  many  well- 
educated  people  in  Norway  were  likewise  inspired,  espe- 
cially those  hearkening  back  to  the  traditional  culture  of 
the  country  and  to  the  history  of  the  Germanic  nations.35 
The  present  writer  heard  and  read  about  these  visions 
and  interpretations  both  in  the  grade  school  and  in  the 
nationalistic  Folk  Highschool.  And  all  of  it  had  its  great 
appeal  to  emotionally  and  philosophically  inclined  pat- 
riots. It  can  all  be  understood  better  when  contrasted 
with  the  modern  "alien  culture"  (British  slum  civiliza- 
tion) found  in  the  growing  industrial  cities  with  their 
slums,  slime,  dirt,  strikes,  Marxism,  and  international 
socialism.  The  novels  of  Knut  Hamsun36  are  perfect 
picturizations  of  this  dichotomy  within  the  nation:  the 
old  and  supposedly  Nordic  culture  vs.  that  of  the  modern 


35  in  this  connection  think  of  the  notions  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  tales  of  the  New  England  "Brahmins" 
about  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  culture  and  worth  vs.  those  of  the  "new 
immigrants." 

36  When  "peace  came  from  London"  in  1945  the  powers  in  command 
of  the  multi-party  parliamentarianism  mishandled  the  Nobel  prize 
winner  Knut  Hamsun  very  grossly  and  stripped  him  and  his  family 
of  their  earthly  possessions  and  means  of  livelihood,  merely  because 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Quisling  movement,  while  the  Russian 
Molotov  interceded  with  Trygve  Lie  to  leave  the  old  genius  Hamsun 
alone.  In  1958  the  same  elements  in  Norway  condemned  the  Russian 
Communists  for  their  treatment  of  the  Nobel  prize  winner  Pasternak, 
who  was  treated  more  leniently.  See  Segelfoss  Tidende,  July-Sept., 
1957.  how  Molotov,  Maisky,  Hambro  favored  Hamsun. 
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wage  slaves  in  city  factories,  slums,  mere  money  interde- 
pendency,  Marxism,  and  multi-party  parliamentarianism 
getting  nowhere  for  the  good  of  the  nation.37  Quisling, 
the  man  of  the  soil,  was  thoroughly  honest  and  in  dead 
earnestness  about  these  matters,  very  much  like  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  prophets,  Plato,  and  the  old  Roman  philoso- 
phers and  agriculturists  around  the  time  of  Christ:  the 
good  old  and  godly  culture  vs.  the  disintegrating  and 
"alien"  new. 

Just  as  he  believed  that  the  Nordic  race  possessed  a 
special  kind  of  innate  worth,  which  resulted  in  the  tradi- 
tional western  European  civilization,  so  he  believed  that 
Marxism-Bolshevism  was  racially  determined  and  there- 
fore alien  to  Norsemen.    He  wrote:38 

One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Marxism — aside 
from  the  Jewish  intelligentia — has  had  its  great- 
est extension  among  peoples  of  the  brachyce- 
phalic  race,  to  which  belong  the  large  masses  of 
the  lower  class  peoples  in  Middle  Europe  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  original  Slavic  population 
in  East-Europe.  And  if  we  take  a  close  look  at 
Bolshevism,  the  revolutionary  Socialism,  then 
we  find  it  is  most  widely  extended  in  those  very 
regions  of  Russia,  where  the  Finnish- Asiatic 
blood  is  found  thickest  in  the  Slavic  masses. 
Thus  one  could  say  that  Bolshevism  is  really  an 
Asiatic-Slavic  movement  under  the  leadership  of 
Jewish  brains. 

This  is  so  much  the  more  notable,  since  Bol- 
shevism was  spread  into  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Finland  among  a  similar  underclass  of  people  of 
Finno-Asiatic  origin.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  in  those  countries  Bolshevism  is 
something  in  the  very  blood  of  those  people  and 
for  that  very  reason  difficult  to  eradicate — until 
those  peoples  have  become  wise  from  injury  (klok 


37  See  Quisling  Har  Sagt,  Oslo,  1940— from  a  brochure  used  by  Quisling 
in  the  Oslo  election  of  1937;  Quisling  ruft  Norioegen,  Muenchen,  1942; 
Vidkun  Quislings  Kamp  Mot  Bolsjevismen,  Oslo,  1941;  and  Boken  om 
Quisling.  The  present  writer  is  obviously  not  in  sympathy  with  such 
ideas  about  the  Nordics  and  their  supposedly  innate  racial  virtues. 
But,  as  a  youngster  in  Norway  he  was  in  contact  with  them  and  even 
felt  their  appeal.    Thus,  he  can  understand. 

38  Russland  og  Vi  (of  1930),  pp.  109-110. 
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av  shade).  Among  us  (Nordics),  however,  Bol- 
shevism is  a  disturbance  of  the  mind  and  has 
not  become  so  deeply  rooted;  and  for  that  reason 
it  can  be  more  easily  eradicated — merely  by 
clarifying  those  alien  ideas.  Neither  Marxism 
nor  Communism  is  in  tune  with  our  Nordic  in- 
trinsic character  (egenart) — with  its  peculiar  in- 
dividualistic bent.  Since  Bolshevism  has  to  some 
extent  spread  over  to  our  people,  one  may  say 
that,  in  our  country,  it  has  resulted  in  a  struggle 
between  the  Nordic-European  and  the  Asiatic- 
Oriental  principles. 

Our  people  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
their  life-giving  essence  is  their  Nordic  inheri- 
tance and  innate  character  as  well  as  a  religious 
and  responsible  life-concept. 

Concerning  the  Labor  and  Communist  parties  in  Nor- 
way Quisling  wrote,  causing  them  to  become  his  implac- 
able enemies:39 

The  dominating  fraction  of  the  Norwegian 
Labor  Party  is  Bolshevik  in  every  meaning  of  the 
word;  they  and  the  real  Communist  Party  are  but 
different  hues  of  the  same  faith. . . .  That  is  a  real- 
ity; a  bitter  seriousness. . . .  Their  tactics  are  thus 
quite  correct.  For  that  reason  we  need  not  doubt 
that,  if  the  Labor  party  policies  become  dominant 
in  the  country,  it  will  lead  to  the  same  catacombs 
here  as  in  Russia.  No  illusion  whatever  is  found 
in  that  party's  principal  program  regarding  their 
opponents'  readiness  to  surrender.  They  take 
for  granted  that  the  struggle  for  power,  civil  war, 
will  be  drastic. 

In  order  to  understand  Quisling  and  his  movement, 
and  even  his  attempt  at  forcefully  reforming  or  saving  the 
Norwegians  from  the  Bolshevik  devil,  it  is  quite  necessary 
to  understand  the  ideas  of  his  cited  above.  However, 
Quisling  does  not  indicate  anywhere  that  he  has  been  in 
contact  with  Rosenberg's  ideas  and  writings.  But  we  are 
told  that  already  in  1918  (thus  prior  to  Nazism)  he  had 
formulated  those  ideas  in  his  mind  and  written  them  down 
in  a  short  memorandum  as  a  program  for  a  philosophy 

39  Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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of  national  socialism.40  This,  in  1933,  became  the  pro- 
gram for  his  party,  known  as  Nasjonal  Samling  (National 
Union).  In  summary,  that  meant  "a  new  order  of  so- 
ciety with  the  eradication  of  the  class  struggle  and  with 
a  well  organized  collaboration  among  our  people  on  a  na- 
tional basis."  In  his  book  of  1930  he  barely  mentions 
Germany.  But  in  the  second  edition  of  it  in  1941  he 
added  two  long  footnotes41  in  which  he  praises  Hitler  and 
his  movement  for  having  "saved  Germany  and  brought 
her  back  to  her  Nordic  origin"  and  made  her  a  "bulwark 
against  Bolshevism  and  thus  saved  Nordic  culture  and  all 
of  Europe  from  chaos  and  Communism."  But,  said  he, 
the  necessary  collaboration  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land was  "by  irony  of  fate  prevented  by  the  hate-inspired 
activities  of  the  foreign  Jewish  elements  in  England" 
(Hore-Belisha,  etc.). 

In  order  to  appreciate  somewhat  Quisling's  rabid  con- 
cern about  Norway  and  its  future,  a  few  facts  about  the 
social-economic-political  conditions  in  the  country  appear 
necessary,  particularly  in  the  1920's.  To  him  it  went  from 
bad  to  worse. 

In  1917  the  members  of  the  Socialist  party,  comprised 
of  leftwing  elements  of  various  hues,  hailed  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  enthusiastically.  Shortly  thereafter  Workers' 
Councils,  of  the  Soviet  model,  were  established  at  several 
places.42  By  1919  the  Socialist  party  joined  the  Moscow 
International,  and  in  1920  it  had  six  representatives43  in 
Moscow  when  the  strategy  in  international  politics  was 
developed.     The  Communist  Catechism  was  formulated 


40  Boken  om  Quisling,  p.  62;  Quisling  in  Redegjorelse  I,  Oslo,  1945,  po. 
18-19,  says  that  his  ideas  anticipated  Hitler's,  that  they  were  only 
parallel  to  Nazism,  since  the  Germans  built  by  force  and  he  meant 
to  build  with  laws.  Only  by  the  summer  of  1940  did  the  Germans 
set  a  hand  in  the  development  in  Norway. 

4i  Russland  og  Vi,  pp.  196  &  197. 

42  Wilhelm  Keilhau,  Det  norske  folks  liv  of  historie — Vdr  egen  tid,  Oslo, 
1938.  p.  338.  Keilhau  was  professor  of  economics  and  history  at  Univ. 
of  Oslo. 

43  ibid.,  p.  358.  Attorney  Emil  Stang,  a  leading  intellectual  and  Com- 
munist, was  sent  to  Moscow  March  2,  1919,  at  the  setup  of  the  Third 
International.  He  voted  for  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Norway  that  condemned  Quisling  to  death  in  1945.  A  little 
later  he  even  became  the  Chief  Justice  of  that  court. 
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then  and  there.  Those  representatives,  in  later  years,  be- 
came members  of  the  Storting  (Parliament) ;  and  in  1932 
Defense  Minister  Quisling  exposed  them  as  Communist 
emissaries  in  the  pay  of  Moscow.44  He  had  associated 
with  them  in  Moscow  while  he  was  military  attache  there. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I — with  inflation,  wild  spec- 
ulation and  severe  shortage  of  consumer  goods — Norway 
soon  slid  into  the  economic  doldrums  and  unemployment. 
This  circumstance,  in  turn,  resulted  in  strikes  of  revolu- 
tionary tendencies,  particularly  so  in  1921.45  In  the 
Storting  the  Socialist  representatives  voted  against  join- 
ing the  League  of  Nations,  since  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
hampered  by  western  connections.  During  the  wide- 
spread strikes  and  lockouts  of  1923-24  the  Communists 
received  important  financial  aid  from  Moscow;  and  "not 
least  this  Russian  assistance  during  those  illegal  strikes 
caused  much  bad  blood  among  the  employers."46  Waves 
of  ill  feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence  continued 
throughout  the  1920's.  The  class  struggle  became  ex- 
acerbated. The  frightened  bourgeois  elements  organized 
a  kind  of  military  protective  association,  known  as  Sam- 
fundsvernet.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  bitterness 
among  the  labor  elements,  and  they  were  planning  to 
organize  military  "Red  Guards,"47  while  activistic  clubs 
were  already  existing  here  and  there.  "Pessimists  began 
to  fear  that  the  class  struggle  would  end  in  civil  war." 

44  Stortingsforhandllinger  1932,  vol.  7a,  pp.  546-547. 

45  Keilhau,  op.  cit.,  p.  364. 

46  ibid.,  pp.  356-357,  407-408.  See  also  Stortingsfhl.,  1932,  5  Dokumenter, 
pp.  10,  15,  17,  25,  35-36.  These  are  summaries  by  a  special  parliamen- 
tary investigating  committee.  On  p.  15  it  says  "that  about  July  2, 
1921,  Trygve  Lie  (young  legal  counsel  for  the  Socialist  party  as  part 
of  the  Moscow  International)  got  5800  kroner  from  Kyrre  Grepp", 
leading  Communist  of  the  Norw.  Federation  of  Labor.  On  pp.  35-36 
are  printed  documents  181  and  185  wherein  are  mentioned  the  names 
of  those  Norw.  radicals  obtaining  financial  aid  and  salaries  from 
Moscow  via  the  Soviet  Legation  in  Oslo — well-known  names  in  the 
1940's. 

♦7  Keilhau,  op.  cit.,  p.  408;  Edv.  Bull,  Arbeiderklassen  i  Norsk  Historie, 
Oslo.  1947,  pp.  290-301— Bull  was  prof,  of  history  in  Oslo  Univ.  and 
leading  member  of  the  Socialist  party;  Arne  Bergsvik,  Vi  Er  Ikke 
Forbrytere,  Oslo,  1950,  pp.  11-12 — he  was  a  leading  industrialist  sym- 
pathizing with  Quisling  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  and  jailed  after 
"peace  came  from  London"  in  1945. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  well-to-do  bourgeois  elements: 

did  not  clothe  themselves  in  sack  cloth  and  ashes. 
Quite  the  contrary.  They  lived  high  and  con- 
spicuously. .  .  .  Why  should  their  use  of  consumer 
goods  be  reduced?  During  the  war  years  even 
the  rich  experienced  poverty  in  the  life  of  luxury. 
Now  the  threat  of  revolution  hung  over  the  coun- 
try. Was  it  not  more  sensible  to  feast  while  it 
was  yet  time?  Thus  the  nerves  of  the  right  of 
center  elements  were  constantly  on  edge  in  the 
face  of  felt  danger.48 

In  the  national  election  of  1927  the  Labor  party49  ob- 
tained 368,000  votes  and  59  (out  of  150)  representatives 
in  the  Storting — the  largest  political  party  in  the  coun- 
try.50 As  a  result  the  King  appointed  on  January  27, 
1928  the  first  Labor  government  in  the  country — a  verit- 
able political  revolution.  But  that  government  lasted 
only  a  few  days  to  February  7,  when  it  was  ousted  by  a 
vote  of  86  to  63,  the  Labor  and  Communist  parties  voting 
together.  Nygaardsvold,  who  became  Prime  Minister  in 
the  second  Labor  government  in  1935  and  served  until 
1945,  was  a  member  of  the  abortive  government  of  1928. 
The  cause  of  its  short  life  was  the  revolutionary  declara- 
tion51 in  the  Storting  by  Prime  Minister  Hornsrud  on 
January  27.  Among  other  things  he  said  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Labor  party  and  the  Labor  government  "is  to  bring 
about  a  Socialistic  order  of  society  in  Norway,"  that  their 
power  would  be  used  to  "ease  and  prepare  the  transfor- 
mation of  our  society  into  a  Socialist  community."  In 
addition  to  greatly  increased  taxation  on  the  wealthy  he 
proposed  "military  activities  be  abandoned"  and  prepara- 
tions be  made  "for  the  final  disestablishment  of  the  entire 
military  system." 

This  was  shocking  to  the  bourgeois  members  of  the 


48  See  note  47  above,  Keilhau,  op.  cit.,  p.  365. 

49  In  1923  the  Socialist  party  split  into  three  fragments  as  a  result  of 
divided  opinions  regarding  certain  demands  from  Moscow:  the  Nor- 
wegian Labor  party,  the  Communist  party,  and  the  Social  Democratic 
party.    But  the  Labor  party  gained  in  membership  continuously. 

50  Keilhau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  428-429;  Bull.  op.  cit,  pp.  299-301;  StortinffsfhJ. 
1928,  vol.  7a,  pp.  33  and  151. 

61  Stortingsfhl.  1928,  vol.  7a,  pp.  34-35;  Keilhau,  op.  cit.,  p.  430. 
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Storting  and  signified  a  real  danger  to  established  society, 
even  though  the  declaration  was  only  the  gist  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  revolutionary  Labor  party.  It  was  a  frank 
statement.  But  the  fear  of  the  Labor  government  caused 
the  flight  of  much  capital  from  the  country.52 

From  then  on,  several  governments  from  the  non- 
socialist  parties  succeeded  each  other  until  labor  again 
took  over  for  good  in  1935.  The  Agrarian  party  took  over 
the  government,  of  which  Quisling  was  Defense  Minister 
during  1931-1933.53  More  or  less,  "French  political  con- 
ditions" existed  in  the  country.  No  party  had  a  workable 
majority  in  the  Storting,  and  compromising  expediencies 
among  politicians  of  many  parties  became  the  prevailing 
order  of  the  day,  with  two  years  as  the  average  length  of  a 
government.  Impatient  and  dedicated  patriots  like 
Quisling  saw  in  this  multi-party  parliamentarianism  the 
enervation  and  ruination  of  the  country.  His  disdain  for 
party-politicians  became  unmeasurable. 

The  two  most  famous  and  revered  personalities  in  the 
country,  Christian  Michelsen  and  Fridtjof  Nansen,  felt  dis- 
heartened, just  like  Quisling,  at  the  social-economic-polit- 
ical developments.  Michelsen,  the  main  leader  and 
statesman  in  perpetrating  the  coup  d'etat  in  1905,  where- 
by the  old  king  was  repudiated,  did  his  best  to  stem  the 
tide  of  industrialism  in  the  country  and  deprecated  most 
earnestly  the  "proletarization"  of  the  people  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  country,  the  engendering  of  British  factory- 
and-slum  conditions.54  In  the  late  1920's  the  two  men 
organized  a  group  of  patriots  into  the  Fatherland  League, 
whose  purpose  was  to  combat  the  prevailing  class  strug- 
gle and  multi-party  politics  and  to  try  to  save  the  tradi- 
tional culture,  according  to  "sound  political  principles." 


52  Keilhau,  op.  cit,  p.  431 — the  Bank  of  Norway  was  alarmed. 

53  Bull,  op.  cit.,  p.  319;  Straff esak,  p.  289. 

54  Keilhau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  121-122.  Michelsen,  a  fish  merchant  in  Bergen 
by  trade,  had  often  been  in  Great  Britain  and  seen  the  slum  popu- 
lation there,  connected  with  factories,  coal  mines,  etc.,  and  he 
wanted  none  of  it  in  Norway.  Said  he:  neither  social  legislation  nor 
socialism  could  make  sound  and  decent  people  out  of  the  proletarians. 
And,  now,  the  latter  threatened  Norway's  culture  and  government. 
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But  Nansen  died  in  1930,55  the  year  Quisling  came  home 
from  Russia. 

In  1930  Quisling  was  convinced  that  he  should  set  to 
work  continuing  Nansen's  ideas  and  program.56  Early  in 
1931  he  organized  a  movement  called  Nor  disk  Folkereising 
(Nordic  Folkawakening) .  But,  in  May,  1931,  when  he 
became  Defense  Minister  in  the  new  Agrarian  (minority 
party)  government,  he  set  aside  his  Nordic  movement  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  hope  of  using  the  Agrarian  party  for 
the  same  purpose.57    But  that  proved  to  be  impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  world-wide  economic  crisis  reached 
Norway  in  the  fall  of  1930.58  The  paralleling  deflationary 
development  was,  in  the  main,  the  cause  of  lengthy  and 
ruinous  labor-management  conflicts  in  1931.  The  work- 
ers and  farmers  had  to  suffer  most.  Time  and  again  the 
employers  reduced  the  workers'  wages;  strikes,  lockouts, 
and  open  fights  between  organized  labor  and  strikebreak- 
ers followed.  In  1932  about  40%  (some  200,000)  of  the 
organized  workers  had  been  laid  off.  Particularly  the 
smaller  enterprises  throughout  the  country  suffered  from 
ruinous  prices  and  foreclosures.  Thus  a  tense  situation 
existed  in  the  country  while  the  relatively  conservative 
Agrarians  were  at  the  helm,  with  Quisling  as  Minister  of 
Defense. 

However,  only  at  Menstad,  southwest  from  Oslo,  did 
the  labor-management  struggles  in  1931  result  in  serious 


55  Quisling  Har  Sagt,  p.  10.  In  the  Oslo  daily  Tidens  Tegn,  May  24, 
1930,  he  wrote  the  article  "Politiske  Tanker  ved  Fridtjof  Nansens  dod" 
in  which  he  set  forth  what  he  at  least  believed  he  knew  Nansen  had 
in  mind  and  what  the  good  and  patriotic  people  in  Norway  ought  to 
do  in  the  near  future. 

56  Straffesak,  p.  283.  See  also  Ferdinand  Schjelderup,  Fra  Norges  Kamp 
For  Retten,  Oslo,  1945.  pp.  144-146 — a  liberal  of  a  prominent  family, 
who  was  a  leading  attorney  and  one  of  the  main  political  associate 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Here  he  cites  opinions  of  Victor 
Mogens  of  the  Fatherland  League,  a  large  number  of  whose  members 
went  with  Quisling,  about  Quisling,  Hamsun,  etc. 

57  Boken  om  Quisling,  pp.  57,  60-61;  Straffesak,  pp.  289,  292. 

58  Bull,  op.  cit.,  pp.  299-300;  Keilhau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  436-437. 
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and  open  conflict.59  Especially  Quisling  became  greatly 
alarmed,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  law  and  order  but  also 
for  the  safety  of  the  country.60  After  the  striking  workers 
had  broken  down  the  police  barriers,  he  despatched  thither 
four  small  warships  and  part  of  a  battalion  of  soldiers  in 
order  to  defend  the  industrial  plants,  military  arsenals, 
and  other  installations  in  the  district.  Secret  documents 
he  had  found  in  the  Defense  Department  indicated  that 
the  Communists,  at  directions  from  Moscow,  were  to  start 
their  revolution  at  Menstad,  where  they  also  were  to  seize 
the  military  equipment  stored  in  the  district  arsenals  and 
to  move  onward,  later  to  be  joined  by  secretly  trained  and 
armed  workers.61    Quisling  felt  certain  that  his  action 


59  Bull,  op.  cit.,  pp.  300-301;  Stortingsjhl.  1932,  vol.  7a,  pp.  546-547,  and 
"5  Dokumenter,  Nr.  8",  pp.  1-6,  30,  33.  The  large  plants  at  Menstad 
belonged  to  the  great  concern  Norsk  Hydro  whose  main  director  and 
creator  was  the  famous  engineer  Sam.  Eyde,  a  friend  of  the  Quisling 
movement.  As  a  teen-ager  the  present  writer  was  employed  by  the 
same  company  at  its  plants  at  Rjukan.  On  Constitution  Day,  May 
17,  a  fierce  fight  broke  out  between  the  workers  and  the  bourgeoisie, 
led  by  the  engineers  of  the  company.  The  police  station  was  broken 
open,  "friends"  were  set  free,  much  turmoil  took  place,  and  100  sold- 
iers were  sent  up  there  from  Oslo  to  enforce  law  and  order.  There 
was  nothing  subversive  in  evidence,  just  an  incident  in  the  class 
struggle.  In  later  years  the  State  acquired  over  50%  of  the  equity 
in  this  company. 

ce  Quisling  had  by  then  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  documents 
in  the  Defense  Dept.  regarding  the  subversive  plans  and  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists  especially,  some  of  whose  leaders  were 
members  of  the  Storting — that,  in  addition  to  the  information  ob- 
tained in  Russia. 

6i  In  one,  "Dok.  125"  in  Stortingsjhl.  1932,  p.  25,  we  hear  about  Einar 
Gerhardsen,  a  road  worker  who  has  been  Prime  Minister  of  Norway 
almost  continuously  since  1945  and  a  prisoner  in  Germany  during 
part  of  the  last  war,  that  he  incited  the  workers  to  military  strikes 
(he  is  an  effective  speaker  and  has  a  winning  personality).  He  said: 
"The  army  is  a  political  weapon,  and  if  one  meets  up  at  the  training 
camps  it  means  the  same  as  having  joined  the  enemy's  forces.  How- 
ever, the  training  obtained  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  in  shooting 
can  be  of  use  to  the  workers  in  their  struggles  with  the  upper  class. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  active  and  start  an  energetic  communist  agitation 
in  the  military  training  camps."  Mr.  Gerhardsen  chose  prison  in 
place  of  military  service;  but  in  1958  his  government  is  imprisoning 
military-service  objectors.  But  Gerhardsen's  motivations  were  most- 
ly idealistic.  When  attorney  Trygve  Lie  of  the  Labor  party  defended 
Gerhardsen  in  court  in  1927,  he  spoke  of  him  as  "walking  in  and  out 
of  prison"  as  a  military  saboteur — so  says  J.  Kr.  Tornoe  of  Staten  Is- 
land. N.  Y.,  a  former  captain  in  the  Norwegian  army. 

See  also  Arbeiderbladet,  no.  264,  Sept.  29,  1927,  p.  1,  about  how 
Einar  Gerhardsen  was  sentenced  to  jail  for  120  days  for  having  pub- 
lished, with  two  others,  an  inflammatory  article  in  the  Communist 
organ.  The  Red  Youth,  encouraging  the  unemployed  young  people  to 
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had  saved  the  country  from  a  Bolshevik  revolution;  and 
so  he  was  praised  by  the  more  conservative  members  of 
the  Storting.62 

But,  for  those  same  reasons  and  actions  Quisling 
became  anathema  to  the  labor  groups  and  liberals  more 
than  ever  before,  and  demands  for  his  resignation  came 
from  the  Labor  and  Communist  representatives  in  the 
Storting.  However,  he  stood  his  ground;  and  with  a  large 
collection  of  documents,  covering  the  period  from  1918  to 
1932,  in  his  hands  he  spoke  to  the  Storting  accusing  the 
leaders  of  the  left-wing  elements  of  being  under  direct  or- 
ders from  Moscow  whose  purpose  it  was,  among  other 
things,  to  erect  a  Soviet  republic  in  North-Norway  and  to 
form  Communist  cells  within  the  army  and  the  navy.63 

Extraordinarily  shocking!  But  he  was  defended  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  praised  for  his  courage  by  sev- 
eral members.  A  special  Storting  committee64  of  eight 
members,  representing  the  five  main  political  parties,  was 
chosen  to  investigate  Quisling's  charges  and  the  docu- 
ments he  presented.  The  majority  of  six  non-Socialists 
(a  Socialist  and  a  Communist  in  minority)  reported  on 
June  23,  1932,  that  Quisling  was  quite  correct  in  his  ac- 
cusatory statements  in  the  Storting.65  However,  they 
also  suggested  that  nothing  further  be  done  about  it;  and 
the  Storting,  by  a  vote  of  108  against  42  (Socialists  and 
Communists)   supported  Quisling,  but  nonetheless  voted 


go  into  the  stores  and  take  food  packages  without  paying  for  them. 
Many  young  people  did  so.  Their  defender  Trygve  Lie  said  the  ac- 
tion was  "ideally  motivated"  and  therefore  not  punishable.  The 
article  states  that  Gerhardsen  had  been  jailed  several  times  pre- 
viously for  political  actions. 


62  See  speech  by  Ameln  in  Stortingsfhl.  1932,  vol.  7a,  p.  549.  About  Quis- 
ling and  his  speech  see  pp.  275  &  548  in  the  same  volume. 

63  Op.  cit.,  vol.  7a,  April  7,  1932,  pp.  546-549,  503;  Straff esak,  pp.  274- 
275,  where  Trygve  Lie,  as  secretary  of  the  Labor  party  when  directly 
affiliated  with  the  Third  International  and  afterwards,  is  said  to 
have  received  millions  of  kroner  from  Moscow  for  use  in  Norway. 
That  speech  in  the  Storting  is  known  as  "Quisling's  great  speech", 
when  he  said  the  Labor  party  had  received  "hundreds  of  thousands 
of  kroner  from  the  leaders  of  the  International  Revolutionary  Setup" 
via  the  Norw.  Federation  of  Labor. 

64  Straff  esak,  pp.  477-482;  also  "Innst.  S.  nr.  184",  Storting  f  hi.  1932; 
Boken  om  Quisling,  pp.  63-66. 

65  Straffesak,  pp.  481-483. 
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to  refrain  from  doing  anything  further  about  it,  for  it 
was  not  good  politics  then.66  Obviously  Quisling  was 
greatly  disheartened  with  the  result.67  To  him  party 
politicians  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  face  the  facts;  and 
the  Agrarian  government  was  too  weak  politically  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Though  he  was  convinced  that  a  rad- 
ically new  political  setup  was  required,  he  stayed  on  as 
Defense  Minister,  still  hoping.68  Among  the  Agrarians 
he  had  many  natural  sympathizers. 

However,  he  was  most  viciously  vilified  by  the  Lib- 
erals, the  Laborites  and  the  Communists  in  their  numer- 
ous press  organs  and  speeches  as  a  fascist  underminer  of 
democracy  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  He  was  not 
even  safe  in  person  when  out  on  speaking  tours  being  am- 
bushed and  physically  mistreated  even  within  the  offices 
of  the  Defense  Department.69  The  Communist  leaders 
accused  him  of  having  been  a  Marxist  and  a  Bolshevik 
sympathizer  and  even  offered  to  assist  in  organizing  Red 


66  Obviously  the  laborites  Nygaardsvold  and  Stostad,  members  of  the 
government  during  1935-1945,  defended  the  violent  actions  of  the 
striking  workers  at  Menstad  and  condemned  Quisling's  military  ac- 
tion against  them.  The  "officer  Quisling"  symbolized  militarism  and 
its  suppression  of  the  working  masses.  Stostad  was  named  in  those 
documents  of  Quisling  as  in  the  pay  of  Mocow. 

6"?  Straffesak,  pp.  291-292,  296,  where  his  publicly  appointed  defender 
Bergh,  before  the  court  in  1945,  says:  "The  non-Socialist  members 
found  his  statements  true,  but  they  also  opportunistically  let  the 
whole  matter  ride,  i.  e.,  slide  onward  to  what  Quisling  thought  would 
be  a  catastrophe.  This  case  robbed  Quisling  of  the  last  shred  of 
trust  in  parliamentary  democracy.  His  idea  that  multi-party-politi- 
cal parliamentarianism  was  no  good  for  the  country  from  now  on 
became  fastened  in  his  mind  like  a  religious  dogma;  and  Norway 
has  suffered  from  this  during  the  last  60-70  years." 

68  Before  the  District  Court  in  1945  prosecuting  attorney  Schjodt  said 
that  Quisling  loved  power  so  much  that  he  could  not  get  himself  to 
resign  from  the  government  in  protest,  that  political  power  was  al- 
ways the  main  motivating  force  within  Quisling.  But  Schjodt  was 
also  in  London  during  the  war  and  assisted  in  making  those  provis- 
ional "laws"  by  means  of  which  they  meant  to  destroy  Quisling  and 
his  group.  Schjodt  was  thus  obviously  disqualified  for  his  position; 
but  he  knew  what  he  was  meant  to  do.  See  Straffesak,  pp.  320-321  for 
examples. 

£9  Documents  from  eminent  physicians,  examining  and  treating  him,  are 
found  in  Straffesak,  p.  476;  also  Boken  om  Quisling,  pp.  73-75  &  76-77. 
The  poet  Nordahl  Grieg,  the  chairman  of  the  organization  Friends 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (Sovjetunionens  Venner)  said  that  Quisling  suf- 
fered from  an  attack  of  malaria,  and  to  hide  this  defect  he  construed 
that  story.    This  was  only  one  of  many  newspaper  stories. 
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Guards  in  Norway.70  But,  said  they,  when  not  even  the 
left-wing  radicals  wanted  him,  he  turned  to  the  fascist 
elements.  But,  those  Communist  leaders  in  Norway  were 
well-known  "Moscow  friends,"  whose  statements  were 
always  questionable.71 

Quisling  got  another  big  jolt  in  1932,  when  the 
Agrarian  government  introduced  the  defense  budget  in 
the  Storting.72  It  was  the  budget  of  the  previous  Liberal 
government — several  leading  members  of  which  belong- 
ed to  the  Pacifist  Association  (obvious  idealists  on  that 
score) .  It  was  meant  to  make  the  military  a  mere  shell- 
organization,  hardly  more  than  a  police  force.  Quisling 
tried  his  best  to  increase  the  budget  and  make  something 
out  of  the  army;  but  "it  was  not  politically  possible  to  get 


10  The  accusing  statements  (documents)  are  found  in  Straffesak,  pp. 
150-153  and  483.  Statements  by  laborites  Nygaardsvold  and  Madsen 
on  p.  475 ;  and  Quisling's  statements  about  never  having  been  a  Marx- 
ist in  Stortingsfhl.  1932,  vol.  7a,  pp.  545-546.  Quisling  said  he  asso- 
ciated with  the  Norwegian  Communists  in  Moscow  to  find  out  the 
most  possible  about  Russia.  That  he  had  been  a  Marxist  was  first 
stated  by  the  Communist  Scheflo,  in  pay  of  Moscow  as  documented 
by  Quisling,  in  1931  and  found  in  Straffesak,  p.  150;  and  see  p.  289 
how  defender  Bergh  handled  this.  Quisling  was  sympathetic  with 
Russians  under  the  New  Economic  Policy,  but  he  turned  against  it 
all,  when  Stalin  started  his  drive  against  the  peasants  in  1928.  But 
such  facts  meant  nothing  to  the  Court  in  1945. 

7i  See  Straffesak,  p.  153,  about  Communist  Viggo  Hansteen,  executed  by 
the  Germans  in  1942,  as  an  honorary  colonel  in  Moscow  in  1929-1930, 
when  he  was  an  instructor  in  a  higher  school  there.  Friis  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Comintern  and  Scheflo  on  an  executive  committee  in  Mos- 
cow.   Those  were  Quisling's  accusers. 

72  see  Stortingsfhl.  1932,  vol.  7a,  pp.  1060-1080.  The  budget  was  ac- 
tually prepared  by  the  previous  Liberal  government,  which  fell  be- 
fore the  defence  apparatus  was  discussed.  In  that  government  the 
jurist  Paal  Berg  was  Minister  of  Social  Affairs  and  proposed  that 
budget.  Later  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and,  though  overaged  and  thus  functioning  illegally,  he  had  that 
supreme  position  when  Quisling  was  sentenced  to  death — in  accor- 
dance with  ordinances  which  Paal  Berg,  as  main  leader  of  the  Home- 
Front,  had  been  long  preparing.  That  Liberal  government  also  ap- 
pointed commanders-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  liquidation  of  both  those  defense  organizations. 
In  view  of  this  we  must  judge  the  miserable  performances  in  1940. 
But  these  men  escaped  court  proceedings  by  making  the  people  be- 
lieve that  the  defense-minded  Quisling  was  the  culprit  for  the  ensuing 
catastrophe. 
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anywhere"  here.73  But  before  the  Court  in  1945  he  was 
accused  of  being  responsible  for  the  lowest-ever  defense 
budget.74  In  this  connection  it  is  quite  illuminating  to 
let  Laborite  Nygaardsvold,  Prime  Minister  during  1935- 
1945,  reveal  his  attitude  toward  Norway's  weak  defense 
setup.     He  said  in  the  Storting  in  1932: 

In  the  first  place  we  are  against  militarism 
in  principle.  As  a  party  we  have  always  stood 
for  complete  demilitarization.  .  .  .  The  main  rea- 
son for  military  preparedness,  in  sum,  is  primar- 
ily the  interest  of  the  capitalists,  that  is,  the  mak- 
ing of  equipment  for  the  military  and  the  usual 
speculation  in  that  connection.  ...  I  will  close 
with  the  thought:  If  we,  f.  ex.,  could  get  the 
Storting  to  enact  a  law  to  the  effect  that  the  offi- 
cers should  wear  striped  uniforms  like  those  of 
the  incarcerated  criminals  of  yore,  I  am  sure  that 
militarism  would  soon  be  abolished  in  this  coun- 
try. ...  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  officers  and  the 
capitalists  that  we  keep  up  this  so-called  defense 
system — as  a  delusion  ~f  the  neoole  in  order  to 
entice  the  workers  and  the  peasants  off  and  on  to 
go  out  and  kill  each  other.  It  >>  al^o  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  are  against,  and  very  definitely;  so, 
the  voluntary  organizations  which  are  at  present 
being  organized  in  the  country.75 

This  was  very  typical — for  those  who  were  responsible 
for  defending  Norway's  neutrality  in  1940  and  even  made 
a  motion  to  play  with  war  against  the  Germans.  And  Mr. 
Monsen,  who  was  Defense  Minister  in  1935-1940  and  an 
idealistic  teacher  in  the  public  school  system,  said  that 
one  government  after  another  had  declared  the  existing 
defense  system  was  not  worth  anything  anyway;  so  why 
''keep  up  the  pretence  of  having  any — for  the  fun  of  the 


73  General  Hanson,  in  Straffesak,  p.  237,  says  that  "I  am  quite  sure  that 
Quisling  did  whatever  could  be  done.  .  .  .  His  work  then  must  be 
judged  in  accordance  with  the  existing  political  situation."  The 
other  ministers  felt  they  had  to  go  along  with  the  other  parties  or 
quit  at  once,  for  the  Agrarians  had  only  twenty-eight  of  150  members 
in  the  Storting. 

74  Straffesak,  pp.  197-198. 

75  Stortingsfhl.  1932,  vol.  7a,  pp.  1079-1080,  of  May  6,  1932. 
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officers."76  Thus  talked  the  leaders  of  the  largest  politi- 
cal party,  the  harbingers  of  the  new  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  country.  The  dedicated  nationalist  Quisling 
could  do  nothing. 

The  Agrarian  government  was  forced  out  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1933.77  Before  Quisling  left  the  Storting,  he 
gave  a  memorable  swan-song  speech  in  which  he  said 
that,  since  any  party-system  government  is  dependent  on 
representatives  elected  on  an  illegal  revolutionary  plat- 
form, the  will  of  the  people  is  checked;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  non-revolutionary  elements  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  an  adjudgment. 

What  we  need  today  is  that  we  once  and  for 
all  push  aside  party  politics  and  adopt  positive 
and  national  policies  in  order  to  build  on  and 
mend  our  society  for  the  good  and  happiness  of 
all  the  people.  .  .  .  From  now  on  we  are  going  out 
into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  land  agitating 
and  arousing  the  people.  We  are  returning  not 
before  so  very  long.  Though  I  may  not  return  in 
person,  my  ideas  will.78 

Especially  to  the  Laborites  and  the  Communists  such 
talk  was  like  holding  a  red  cloth  before  a  Spanish  bull. 
Nygaardsvold  answered  in  kind.79 

True  to  his  word,  Quisling  set  out  and  organized  the 
Nasjonal  Samling  (National  Union,  the  N.  S.)  .80  At  times 
it  was  referred  to  as  a  political  party  and  at  times  as  a 
political  movement.    The  program  of  the  group  was  fas- 


76  Ibid.,  p.  1070.  See  also  Stostad's  anti-military  statements  on  p.  1067 
and  Olsen-Hagen's  more  expressive  speech  on  pp.  1062f.,  in  which  he 
said  that  "the  military  was  a  handy  means  for  the  powers  that  be 
in  their  help  to  the  employers  against  organized  labor.  Especially 
the  present  Defense  Minister  [Quisling]  had  done  the  errands  of  the 
employers,  as  the  Menstad  affair  showed." 

77  Stortingsfhl.  1933,  vol.  7a,  pp.  620-623. 

78  Ibid.,  pp.  122-123,  February  2,  1933;  Straff esak,  p.  292. 

79  Ibid.,  p.  630. 

80  Boken  om  Quisling,  pp.  80-81;  Straff  esak,  p.  292;  H.  Franklin  Knud- 
sen,  Jeg  Var  Quislings  Sekreter,  Copenhagen,  1951,  p.  45.  Charac- 
teristically the  call  for  such  a  nationalistic  organization  was  sent  out 
on  May  17,  Norway's  national  holiday  (Constitution  Day). 
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cist81  in  character.  The  term  refers  to  the  corporative 
national  state,  the  leadership  principle,  abolishment  of 
party  politics  and  parliamentarianism,  adoption  of  "true 
socialism  (the  national  kind)  which  shall  mean:  good  and 
sound  conditions  of  life  for  every  Norwegian;"  strikes  and 
lockouts  to  be  forbidden;  Marxism  to  be  rooted  out  of  the 
country;  and  a  small  council  to  advise  the  leader;  repre- 
sentatives to  the  national  assembly  to  be  experts  chosen 
along  trade  lines  and  professions.  The  regular  members 
were  simply  to  take  orders  from  above  and  to  follow  the 
leader.  The  group  was  duly  registered  and  became  a 
regular  political  movement. 

Obviously  such  a  program  could  not  possibly  appeal 
to  any  but  a  few  Norwegians  of  the  modern  age  who  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  landed  properties  and  investments 
in  an  age  of  the  new  culture.  It  smacked  too  much  of 
Hitler,  who  was  just  then  making  headway  in  Germany 
in  a  manner  that  was  anathema  to  Liberals,  Socialists  and 
Communists. 

At  first  it  was  Quisling's  idea  to  obtain  political  power, 
in  the  regular  way,  by  electing  members  to  the  Storting 
(Parliament)  and  in  time  to  obtain  a  majority,  or  enough 
members  to  attempt  by  means  of  a  coup  d'  etat  to  trans- 
form the  political  institutions  of  the  country.  Thus,  as 
a  group,  they  participated  in  the  national  election  that 
very  year,  and  their  meetings  were  much  disturbed  by 
Communists  and  other  left-wing  elements.82    They  gained 


81  The  original  program  is  found  in  H.  K.  Mordt,  Det  Urettferdige 
Rettsoppgjor,  Oslo,  1955,  pp.  53ff.;  but  Quisling  said  he  had  it  already 
in  1918  and  then  made  a  memo,  of  it.  In  the  weekly  newspaper  Land 
og  Folk,  May  17,  1958,  is  a  long  article  in  honor  of  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  party;  and  on  p.  4  are  printed  the  main  points 
in  the  program,  a  typically  fascist  program  about  the  corporative 
state  and  the  leadership  principle.  Quite  in  character  we  find  in 
this  paper  time  and  again  articles  praising  the  late  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  and  Juan  Peron  as  well  as  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  other 
personalities  with  the  same  totalitarian  political  and  economic  ten- 
dencies. See  also  Boken  om  Quisling,  pp.  80-81.  In  Quisling  Har 
Sagt,  we  are  told  that  the  full  program  was  adopted  by  the  group,  in 
convention,  on  January  28-29,  1934;  and  it  was  signed  by  Quisling  on 
Feb.  15,  1934. 

82  Knudsen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-50;  Boken  om  Quisling,  p.  76.  Quisling  was 
seriously  attacked  in  person  at  least  twice  by  members  of  the  new 
culture. 
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only  27,847  votes,  compared  to  22,000  for  the  Communists 
and  500,355  for  the  Labor  party,83  and  thus  won  no  repre- 
sentative in  the  Storting.  In  1936  the  N.  S.  party  obtained 
only  26,576  votes84  compared  to  618,584  for  the  Labor  party 
and  4,376  for  the  Communists.  The  N.  S.  speakers  suffered 
vicious  attacks  by  organized  left-wing  elements.  The 
Labor  party,  under  Nygaardsvold  and  Professor  Koht  as 
Prime  and  Foreign  Ministers,  had  taken  over  the  govern- 
ment in  March,  1935.85  The  bourgeoisie  were  afraid  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Socialist  government;  and  in  the 
1936  election  they  used  as  a  slogan  that  the  right  of  cen- 
ter elements  ought  to  unite  as  much  as  possible  in  order 
to  gain  a  majority  in  the  Storting.86  They  did  succeed 
to  some  extent;  but  still  there  were  twelve  parties  in  the 
field  with  Quisling's  N.  S.  as  one  of  them.  Thus  the  Labor 
party  retained  the  government,  and  it  still  does  in  1959. 

Just  before  the  1936  election  Quisling  sent  a  special 
letter  to  the  King  begging  him  to  assume  the  initiative  in 
dismissing  the  Labor  government — "having  come  out  of 
the  illegal,  unmasked  and  compromised  Labor  party."87 
Leon  Trotsky  was  then  in  Norway  as  the  special  guest  of 
Labor  members  in  the  Storting.  But  the  "constitutional 
King"  (i.  e.,  always  non-active)  merely  transmitted  the 
letter  to  the  national  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  who  happened  to  be  Trygve  Lie.  They 
obviously  found  "nothing  special  for  further  action."88 

As  before,  Quisling  demanded  a  greatly  increased 
and  modernized  defense  system,  unconditional  neutrality 
(i.  e.,  no  assistance  to  the  Loyalists  in  Spain)  and  resig- 


83  straff esak,  p.  484;  Herman  Boehm,  Norge  Mellom  England  og  Tysk- 
land,  Oslo,  1957,  p.  46,  a  translation  based  largely  on  Walter  Hubatch, 
Die  deutsche  Besetzung  von  Danemark  und  Norwegen,  Gottingen,  1952. 

84  Straffesak,  p.  486. 

85  Koht,  Norway — Neutral  and  Invaded,  p.  7. 

86  Quisling  Har  Sagt,  p.  50;  and  Quisling's  article  "Til  Alle  N.  S.  Folk"  in 
his  paper  Fritt  Folk,  Oct.  21,  1936,  where  among  other  things  he  says: 
"But,  when  the  Norwegian  people  do  not  want  to  hear,  they  will  have 
to  feel.  That  is  the  exacting  law  of  history.  On  Oct.  19,  1936,  the 
Norwegian  people  chose  the  road  leading  to  the  Russian  and  Spanish 
class  struggle." 

87  Straffesak,  pp.  486-487;  and  it  was  published  in  Fritt  Folk,  Aug.  21, 
1936. 

«8  Straffesak,  pp.  487-488. 
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nation  of  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations89  (a  means 
to  drag  Norway  into  a  war  between  the  big  powers,  as 
Churchill  called  for  in  1940) . 

In  the  fall  of  1937  the  Quisling  group  participated  in 
the  local  Oslo  election.90  The  action  had  a  very  disap- 
pointing result  for  the  N.  S.  group;  and  they  were  at- 
tacked at  their  meetings  by  the  organized  Communists  in 
a  most  uncivilized  manner.  Before  the  election  Quisling 
called  his  main  followers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
a  convention  in  Oslo,  where  several  thousands  lodged  in 
a  tent  camp  on  the  outskirts.  There,  says  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers, "we  took  a  holy  oath  of  loyalty  to  him  and  we 
promised  that  we  would  follow  him  under  his  banner  and 
leadership  even  though  it  should  cost  us  our  lives."91  The 
left-wing  elements  in  Oslo,  in  their  usually  crass  manner, 
made  the  most  of  such  "Hitler  imitation  procedures." 
Very  prophetically  Quisling  warned  the  Oslo  people  that 
"There  is  a  growing  possibility  of  a  general  war,  and  the 
consequence  of  the  Labor  party's  foreign  policy  is  that 
Norway  will  be  dragged  into  such  a  war."92  He  called  for 
more  effective  defense  measures  and  told  the  people  about 
"the  enormous  development  of  air-armadas"  and  "that 
an  air  force  will  make  an  attack  on  the  civilian  population 
of  the  city.  We  ought  to  become  prepared  for  such  an 
event."  But  they  laughed  at  him — and  had  to  "feel"  it 
in  1940.  Quisling  said:  in  1937  "Oslo  chose  Marx  and 
Mammon  !"93 


89  Quisling  Har  Sagt,  pp.  47-48;  Koht,  For  Fred  og  Fridom  i  Krigstid  1939- 
1940,  Oslo,  1957,  pp.  53-54.  In  1936  the  Storting's  Nobel  Committee 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to  the  German  Jew  Ossietsky,  who 
was  then  lodged  in  one  of  Hitler's  concentration  camps.  Quisling 
fumed  at  such  "an  international  effrontery";  and  it  was  called  scan- 
dalous in  Germany. 

so  Quisling  Har  Sagt,  pp.  58f. 

91  Knudsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  51. 

92  Reprinted  in  Quisling  Har  Sagt,  pp.  58-60.  A  follower,  Engen,  op.  cit., 
p.  53,  says:  "Quisling  was  an  officer,  and  that  fact  had  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  anti-militaristically  brainwashed  people.  Further- 
more, in  spite  of  his  superior  intelligence  and  his  solid  fund  of  in- 
formation, he  was  partly  deficient  in  the  abilities  of  agitation  and 
psychological  perspicacity.  .  .  .  His  political  reputation  had  also  been 
smeared  in  the  Quisling  case  of  1932." 

S3  see  Fritt  Folk,  Oct.  23,  1937;  Knudsen,  op.  cit,  pp.  67-68. 
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But  in  1938  Quisling  felt  elated  enough  to  write  that 
"Over  the  entire  world  nationalism  is  on  the  march  for- 
ward. .  .  .  Nationalism  is  the  political  ideal  of  the  20th 
century,  and  fate  has  determined  its  final  victory,"94  ex- 
cept in  Norway  where  he  got  another  big  jolt.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  election  in  1939.  However,  in  1938  a  large 
majority  in  the  Storting  found  it  politically  expedient  to 
extend  the  mandates  of  the  representatives  by  one  year, 
to  1940.95  How  could  they  do  that,  legally?  If  the  word- 
ing of  paragraph  112  in  the  Constitution96  means  anything, 
then  it  surely  was  an  illegal  act;  for  the  proposition  had 
not  been  submitted  to  the  voters'  consideration  in  1936 
and  the  people  had  elected  representatives  for  three  years 
only  (the  regular  period).  But,  apparently,  in  a  parlia- 
mentary democracy  anything  goes,  if  the  dominant  group 
so  decides.  Of  course,  Quisling  termed  the  action  illegal 
and  a  fraud  as  well  as  a  coup  d'  etat97 — which  it  surely 
must  have  been.  He  and  the  N.  S.  group  therefore  con- 
sidered the  national  assembly  illegal  after  January,  1940. 
The  decision  colored  their  actions. 

One  may  ask:  who  were  the  members  of  the  N.  S. 
group — those  known  as  "quislings"  later  on?  It  appears 
from  many  records  that  the  largest  segment  came  from 
the  well-to-do  farmers,  particularly  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  part  of  the  country  (in  seasons  they  employed 
laborers  belonging  to  the  Socialist  and  Communist  par- 
ties) .  Another  contingent  was  made  up  of  important  in- 
dustrialists, especially  those  in  business  connections  with 
Germany  (next  after  Britain  in  Norway's  foreign  trade) 


94  "Nasjonalismens  Seiersgang"  in  Fritt  Folk,  April  9,  1938. 

95  Proposed  by  C.  J.  Hambro  and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  123  vs.  24.  See 
Storting  stidende,  1938,  vol.  7,  p.  633,  and  "Innst.  S.  nr.  96"  in  Stort- 
ingsfhl.,  vol.  6a,  where  Prof.  Castberg  says  they  did  not  follow  the 
Constitution. 

96  see  Wilhelm  Keilhau,  The  Constitution  of  Nomoay,  London,  1942,  p.  2. 

97  see  Quisling  Har  Sagt,  pp.  74-75;  and  "Mot  Stortingets  Statskup"  in 
Fritt  Folk,  November  26,  1940,  and  same  paper  June  10,  1939.  Quis- 
ling insisted  that  it  was  the  King's  duty  to  take  action  against  such 
highhanded  measures.  The  Liberal  press  stated  more  or  less  the 
same  points  of  view.  See  also  Johannes  Andenes,  Statsforfattningen 
i  Norge,  Oslo,  1945,  p.  29 — this  professor  of  law  is  generally  compliant 
with  anything  the  government  of  "the  modern  culture"  does,  appar- 
ently to  prove  himself  as  a  "good  Norwegian",  since  he  was  appointed 
during  the  German  occupation. 
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and  employers  of  large  numbers  of  "left-wing  radicals."98 
Another  fraction  consisted  of  what  one  may  call  "Nor- 
wegian imperialists,"  those  actionists  (though,  not  all  of 
them)  who  backed  the  movement  to  occupy  eastern  Green- 
land," as  well  as  a  wide  scattering  of  people  motivated  by 
strong  nationalism — under  a  sort  of  Old-Hebrew  delusion 
that  God  had  given  Norway  to  the  Norwegians  (those  of 
and  for  the  traditional  culture).  Among  those  were 
found  military  officers,  educators  and  government  offi- 
cials, theologians,  writers  and  small  farmers.  In  the  ros- 
ter of  their  names  we  find  "the  best  families"  in  the  coun- 
try; and  one  can  easily  get  the  impression  that  they  rep- 
resented the  very  best  people  in  the  country.  During  the 
German  occupation  additional  thousands  joined  the  N.  S. 
group,100  and  among  them  were  opportunists  of  various 
hues.  Various  propaganda  writers  refer  to  the  "quis- 
lings" as  "misguided  youths  in  the  secondary  schools," 
"a  hodge-podge  of  spiritually  crippled  individuals,"  and 
"what  was  morally,  if  not  intellectually,  the  scum  of  the 
population."101  The  propagandists  had  their  way  during 
the  war;  and  the  world  is  still  impressed  with  what  they 
consciously  produced.  But  the  character-giving  mem- 
bers were  solid  and  super-patriotic  citizens,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  came  over  from  the  "Fatherland  League"  organ- 
ized by  Nansen  and  Michelsen,  men  who  were  imbued 
with  the  traditional  culture  of  the  country.    They  were 


98  Madame  Kirsten  Flagstad's  husband  was  in  this  group. 

99  See  Jon  Skeie,  Politikkere  og  Diplomater  i  Gronlandssaken,  Oslo,  1933 ; 
J.  Kr.  Tornoe,  Gronlandssaken  i  Politikkens  Tjeneste,  Oslo,  1933; 
Gustav  Smedal,  Nasjonalt  Forfall,  Oslo,  1934.  Those  "imperialists" 
naively  believed  that  the  Germans  would  assist  them  in  getting  the 
lands  "in  the  western  sea"  back  again.  Their  opponents:  Liberals, 
Socialists,  Communists. 

ioo  Boehm,  op.  cit.,  p.  46,  says  that  Quisling  had  nearly  50,000  adherents 
during  the  war,  and  with  sympathizers  and  all  probably  around 
300,000,  or  about  10%  of  the  population.  In  the  national  elections 
of  1933  and  1936  the  voters  favoring  the  N.  S.  program  were  well  be- 
low 30,000. 

ioi  see  Koht,  Norway — Neutral  and  Invaded,  p.  96;  Myklebost,  op.  cit., 
p.  55;  Larsen,  op.  cit.,  p.  549.  The  "misguided  youths"  Koht  talks 
about  were  actually  youngsters  on  his  own  side  assembling  down  at 
the  docks  in  Oslo  and  waiting  for  the  British  warships,  which  rumors 
had  it  were  coming  to  free  Norway.  About  those  rumors  see  Rector 
D.  A.  Seip,  Hjemme  og  i  Fiendeland,  Oslo,  1946,  p.  22.  But  Professor 
Koht  wrote  that  in  England. 
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afraid  of  the  Socialists-Communists  with  their  programs 
representing  an  "alien  culture,"  Bolshevism  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  properties. 

As  indicated  above,  the  Quisling  group  agitated  con- 
tinuously for  increased  defenses  of  the  country  and  "true 
neutrality,"  while  the  Liberals  and  the  Labor  parties  en- 
deavored to  demilitarize  the  nation.102  Typically  Nyg- 
aardsvold,  the  Prime  Minister,  said  in  1937:  "The  govern- 
ment has  based  its  defense  policies  on  the  building  up  of 
the  nation  economically,  socially,  materially — not  mili- 
tarily."103 However,  after  the  Laborites  took  over  the 
government  in  1935  and  were  thus  in  control  of  the  mili- 
tary of  any  and  every  kind,  a  slight  change  did  take  place 
in  their  attitude  toward  actual  defense  measures.104  Re- 
luctantly they  appropriated  small  additional  funds  for 
the  military;  but  even  in  1938  such  sums  amounted  to 
less  than  three  dollars  per  capita,105  and  a  good  deal  of  this 
was  not  even  used  by  1940.  By  December,  1939,  they  even 
appointed  a  trained  military  man,  Colonel  Ljungberg,106 
as  Defense  Minister,  when  Prime  Minister  Nygaardsvold 
thought  they  were  well  prepared.107 

But,  when  the  big  and  tragic  show-down  came  in  Ap- 


102  a.  E.  Hedem,  Historieforfalskning  of  Rettsskandale,  Larvik,  1958,  p. 
25;  Koht,  For  Fred  og  Fridom  i  Krigstid,  Oslo,  1957,  p.  14,  and  see  pp. 
1-20  how  Koht  et  al.  were  active  idealists  for  peace  and  anti-militar- 
ism. See  also  Bull,  op.  cit.,  p.  336,  and  T.  K.  Derry,  A  Short  History 
of  Norway,  London,  1957,  p.  235;  Koht,  Norivay — Neutral  and  Invaded, 
pp.  10  and  13. 

103  As  quoted  in  Hedem,  op.  cit.,  p.  25. 

104  Koht,  For  Fred  og  Fridom  i  Krigstid,  pp.  16-17,  63-65;  Derry,  op.  cit., 
p.  235;  Koht,  Norsk  Utanrikspolitikk,  Oslo,  1947,  p.  27;  T.  K.  Derry, 
The  Campaign  in  Norway,  London,  1952,  p.  9;  Innstilling  fra  Unner- 
sokelseskommisjonen  av  1945,  Oslo,  1947,  p.  78f  (hereafter  known  as 
Innstilling  av  1945 — only  the  German  phase  of  the  war  considered, 
not  the  British-French;  and  it  is  generally  a  whitewash  of  the  gov- 
ernment) .  In  this  connection  see  also  Arne  Ording,  "Norway  in 
World  Affairs"  in  American-Scandinavian  Review,  1955,  no.  2,  p.  141; 
Erik  J.  Priis,  "Anglo-Norw.  Relations"  in  The  Norseman,  vol.  XVI, 
1958,  p.  162;  Trygve  Lie,  Hjemover,  Oslo,  1958,  pp.  54-55. 

105  Derry,  The  Campaign  in  Norway,  p.  6;  Koht,  Norsk  Utanrikspolitikk, 
pp.  18-24. 

106  Koht,  For  Fred  og  Fridom  i  Krigstid,  pp.  120-121;  Innstilling  av  1945, 
p.  81.  Nobody  seems  to  have  heard  about  Ljungberg  before;  but  the 
sick  Monsen,  Defense  Minister  then,  recommended  Ljungberg,  a  very 
incompetent  man. 

107  innstilling  av  1945,  p.  81. 
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ril  8  to  9,  1940 — first  from  Britain  and  France  and  then 
from  Germany — every  one  in  the  government,  Colonel 
Ljungberg  included,  proved  to  be  completely  incompe- 
tent.108 All  just  ran  in  circles  and  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing,  except  that  they  agreed  not  to  come  into  the 
war  on  "the  wrong  side"  (i.  e.,  Germany's)  no  matter 
what  violent  acts  came  from  Britain  and  France.109  The 
usually  self-confident  Foreign  Minister  Koht  always  took 
for  granted  that  the  British  fleet  would  be  in  Skaggerak 
shielding  Norway  from  the  south.110 

In  spite  of  several  evidences  and  warnings,  which 
Koht  called  mere  rumors,  to  the  fact  that  France  and 
Britain  had  been  and  were  planning  to  provoke  Germany 
into  sending  military  forces  into  all  of  Scandinavia111 — 
thus  to  scatter  the  German  forces  as  much  as  possible  and 
leave  France  and  Britain  relatively  safe  behind  the  Magi- 
not  Line  and  the  British  Channel — the  men  of  the  Nor- 
wegian government  did  not  even  seem  to  want  to  under- 
stand the  situation,  except  Quisling,  the  competent  offi- 
cer and  leader  of  N.  S.  who  warned  the  Norwegian  people 
continually.  When  disaster  overwhelmed  Norway,  the 
government  resorted  to  more  circle  talk,  some  paper  pro- 
tests, and  then  fled  away  from  its  duties  in  the  capital 
city,  leaving  the  broadcasting  station  and  the  airfields 
intact.112     General   Hatledal   of   the   General   Staff   had 


108  Halvdan  Koht,  Frd  Skanse  Til  Skanse,  Oslo,  1947,  pp.  7-13.  Foreign 
Minister  Koht  has  written  many  books  to  whitewash  himself. 

109  Johan  Scharffenberg,  Norse  Aktstykker,  Oslo,  1950,  pp.  9  and  22; 
Trvgve  Lie.  Leve  Eller  Do,  Oslo,  1955,  p.  67;  Koht,  For  Fred  og  Fridom, 
p.  181. 

no  Koht,  For  Fred  og  Fridom,  pp.  201-202;  Willey  Brandt,  Krigen  i 
Norge,  vol.  I,  p.  14,  Oslo,  1945  (the  present,  1958,  mayor  of  West- 
Berlin;  a  large  amount  of  rumors  and  propaganda  stories  in  this 
work) . 

in  Paul  Reynaud,  In  the  Thick  of  the  Fight  1930-1945,  London,  1955, 
pp.  254-257,  264,  267-268;  Winston  Churchill,  The  Gathering  Storm, 
Boston,  1948,  pp.  560-561,  578-579;  Derry,  The  Campaign  in  Norway, 
p.  13 ;  E.  A.  Steen,  Norges  Sjokrig,  1940-1945,  Oslo,  1954,  vol.  I,  pp.  159- 
163;  Koht,  Frd  Skanse  til  Skanse,  p.  8.  This  was  planned  by  the 
French  General  Staff  even  in  1938,  and  also  to  provoke  German  forces 
into  Belgium  and  Holland.  Already  in  Sept.,  1939,  Churchill  did  his 
best  to  pressure  Chamberlain  for  it. 

112  Trygve  Lie,  Med  England  i  Ildlinjen,  Oslo,  1954,  pp.  16-18;  Koht, 
Norway — Neutral  and  Invaded,  pp.  73-74.  No  mines  ordered  laid  in 
the  Oslofjord. 
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pleaded,  day  after  day,  for  general  mobilization;113  but 
only  on  the  day  of  invasion,  with  the  enemy  in  the  coun- 
try, did  the  government  reluctantly  resort  to  ''quiet  mobi- 
lization" which  would  take  about  fourteen  days  to  accom- 
plish.114 But  in  flight  northward  it  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many115 to  show  it  was  on  "the  right  side."  After  thus 
meandering  for  two  months,  it  fled  Norway  on  the  British 
"Devonshire"  and  became  an  emigrant  government-in- 
exile  in  London,  where  it  lived  comfortably  at  a  much 
increased  standard  of  living.116  The  invasion,  as  such, 
must  be  dealt  with  in  another  paper.  The  Crown  Prince, 
now  King  Olav  V,  wanted  to  remain  with  his  people  in 
Norway,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  so.117  On  June  10, 
1940,  an  unconditional  surrender  was  made  and  a  de  facto 
peace  agreed  on  between  Germany  and  the  Norwegian 
government.118    This  document  of  June   10  became  an 


H3  straff esak,  pp.  161-165;  P.  Lykke-Sest,  Omkring  Quisling -prosessen, 
Oslo,  1945,  pp.  32-33;  Innstilling  av  1945,  pp.  76-77,  100-103;  Lie,  Leve 
Eller  Do,  pp.  19-21;  Helge  Bennike,  in  Samtiden,  hefte  2,  1958,  pp. 
105-110,  a  Danish  colonel,  says  that  Norway  would  have  had  to  mobi- 
lize fully  by  April  4  to  have  made  the  resistance  mean  anything — thus 
agreeing  with  Hatledal;  Koht,  Frd  Skanse  til  Skanse,  p.  19,  contends 
falsely  that  the  government  ordered  general  mobilization  on  April  9, 
when  Germans  were  in  the  country. 

H4  See  footnote  113.  This  was  done  not  to  excite  the  people,  they  said. 
See  Lofotposten,  April  8,  1940,  about  British  mine-laying  in  Vestf jord 
that  day. 

H5  See  Mona  Curtis,  Docs,  on  Norway  and  the  War,  London,  1941,  pp. 
52-53;  Lofotposten,  April  11,  1940;  Steen,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pp.  205,  207. 

H6  Paul  Hartman,  Bak  Fronten,  Oslo,  1955,  pp.  45-47.  Except  in  a  sort 
of  representative  capacity  they  really  had  nothing  to  do  in  London. 

in  Lie,  Leve  Eller  Do,  pp.  239-240,  254.  Lie  says:  "The  military  forces 
we  had  did  not  exist  any  longer,"  when  the  government  on  June  7 
left  Norway  for  England.  On  p.  157:  the  Army's  Gen.  Staff  moved 
to  southern  Norway.  On  p.  256  he  says:  "Our  idea  then  was  to  con- 
tinue our  work  as  representatives  for  a  sovereign  state.  .  .  .  Every- 
thing depended  on  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Allies"  so  that 
Norway  could  become  free  with  the  Allied  winning  of  the  war. 

H8  See  Den  Nor  ska  Rdttsuppgorelsen  (by  three  Swedish  professors  of 
law),  Stockholm  and  Helsinki,  1956,  pp.  37-38,  43,  165.  "According 
to  the  agreement,  the  entire  Norwegian  armed  forces  (die  gesamten 
norwegischen  Streitkraefte)  laid  down  their  arms  and  bound  them- 
selves not  to  raise  them  again  against  the  German  Reich  or  its  al- 
lies." After  the  war  the  Norwegian  Prime,  Foreign,  and  Defense 
Ministers  contended  they  knew  nothing  about  it — p.  43.  The  docu- 
ment is  found  in  the  Foreign  Dept.  in  Oslo.  This  surrender  to  the 
Germans  was  made  at  Trondheim  on  June  10  by  Gen.  Roscher- 
Nielsen  on  behalf  of  the  Norwegian  government  and  armed  forces, 
with  Gen.  Ruge  in  command.  It  was  then  sent  to  London,  via 
Stockholm,  where  it  was  signed  by  Nygaardsvold,  Koht,  and  Ljung- 
berg.    See  also  Arne  Bergsvik,  Vi  Er  Ikke  Forbrytere,  Oslo,  1950,  pp. 
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uncomfortable  fact  in  1945;  and  the  Prime,  Foreign,  and 
Defense  Ministers  who  signed  it  tried  to  get  around  it  in 
many  devious  ways.     And  it  was  ignored  by  the  courts. 

In  time  quite  a  number  of  Norwegians  arrived  in 
Britain  where  they  became  trained  volunteers  in  the  Brit- 
ish forces  under  British  command.119  Norway,  as  such, 
was  out  of  the  active  war.  Norway  never  joined  the  Allies 
de  jure;120  and  she  was  thus  not  represented  on  the  Allied 
High  Command.  The  British  government  just  ignored 
the  Norwegian  government-in-exile.  The  British  forces, 
with  Norwegian  volunteers  included,  made  raids  on  Nor- 
way and  Svalbard  from  time  to  time  without  letting  the 
government-in-exile  know  about  it,121  and  forbade  having 
food  transported  to  Norway.122  The  American  forces  did 
the  same.  When  the  war  ended,  Crown  Prince  Olav  was 
allowed,  for  political  reasons,  to  go  with  the  Allied  forces 
to  Norway  as  a  sort  of  token  commander  of  a  contingent 
made  up  of  Norwegian  volunteers.123  Even  in  1947,  when 
a  Norwegian  group  was  sent  to  Germany  for  occupation 
duties,  the  men  had  to  wear  uniforms  with  British  insig- 
nia.124 Thus  the  idea  that  Norway  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  war  against  Germany  after  June  10,  1940  was 
a  consciously  produced  legend,125  and  that  is  exactly  what 

249-250;  and  Documents  400  and  405  in  Docs,  on  German  Foreign 
Policy,  series  D,  vol.  IX,  p.  528,  publ.  by  U.  S.  Dept.  of  State.  Thus  a 
de  facto  peace  existed  between  Norway  and  Germany  from  then  on. 


H9  Lie,  Hjemover,  p.  185. 

120  Den  Norske  Regjerings  Virksomhet,  Oslo,  1948,  vol.  I,  p.  42.  The 
Swedish  government  recognized  de  facto  peace  in  Norway  and  acted 
accordingly,  as  stated  by  Lie,  Med  England  i  Ildlinjen,  p.  212;  Bergs- 
vik,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250-251,  about  the  Bevin  and  Molotov  failure  to  rec- 
ognize Norway  as  an  ally. 

121  Lie,  Hjemover,  p.  185;  Hartman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  363,  383;  Lie,  Med  Eng- 
land i  Ildlinjen,  pp.  114,  140-141,  271f.,  276-280,  284f. 

122  Lie.  Hjemover,  pp.  76-77,  and  Med  England  i  Ildlinjen,  pp.  25f.;  on 
p.  99:  Koht's  relation  with  the  Foreign  Office  was  correct  but  not 
cordial. 

123  Lie,  Hjemover,  p.  30;  Hartman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  211-212,  219,  239. 

124  Bergsvik,  op.  cit.,  p.  81;  they  were  part  of  the  5th  Yorkshire  Div. 
See  Lofotposten,  June  8,  1956,  p.  4,  how  the  courts  denied  Byrnjulf 
Vik  the  right  to  sue  the  state  for  torts,  imprisonment,  etc.  during  the 
war,  because,  said  the  court,  it  was  all  England's  doings.  Thus  Mr. 
Vik  should  sue  England. 

125  The  leading  political  judges  of  the  resigned  Supreme  Court,  Trygve 
Lie,  Oscar  Torp,  Terje  Wold,  and  Prof.  Keilhau  were  mainly  respon- 
sible for  that. 
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Quisling  always  contended.     But  the  courts  in  1945  on- 
ward used  it  as  a  fact. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  Quisling,  always  concerned  about 
Norway's  future,  sent  a  long  telegram  to  the  British  Prime 
Minister  pleading  with  him  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Germany  and  to  end  the  war.126  When  the  attempt  led 
to  nothing,  he  turned  to  the  leaders  in  Germany  for  the 
same  purpose,  being  able  to  see  even  Hitler  twice  during 
December.127  He  understood  the  German  language  poorly 
and  could  use  it  less  well.  Thus  what  may  have  been  said 
and  understood,  on  both  sides,  is  very  problematical.  But 
surely  he  did  make  Hitler,  more  than  ever  before,  under- 
stand the  risk  to  Germany  in  the  plans  of  the  western  Al- 
lies to  occupy  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  for  this  Hitler  re- 
mained always  grateful.128  There  was  nothing  of  military 
importance  to  reveal.  The  strategic  German  naval  con- 
siderations and  plans,  already  in  progress,  were  furthered 
at  an  increasing  tempo,  particularly  after  the  "Altmark" 
affair  in  February,  1940,  and  it  was  learned  that  the  Nor- 
wegian government  already  in  November,  1939,  had  ar- 
ranged the  transference  of  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
cargo  ships  to  Britain.129  Thus,  apparently,  Norway  had 
neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  protect  its  declared  neu- 
trality; and  in  that  situation  Germany  had  the  right  to 
act  in  self-defense.130  But  Hitler  ordered  that  Quisling 
should  be  kept  integer,121  out  of  it  all  (perhaps  to  keep 
the  plans  most  secret) ;  and  so  it  remained,132  even  though 


126  Found  in  Straff esak,  p.  491;  Chamberlain's  answer  was  negative  here 
too. 

127  Consult:  Straff  esak,  pp.  10-11,  367-368;  documents  133,  144,  443,  453, 
466  in  German  Foreign  Documents  vol.  VIII;  Boehm,  op.  cit.,  pp.  52- 
55,  84-85;  Magne  Skodvin,  Striden  om  Okkupasjonsstyret  i  Norge, 
Oslo,  1956,  pp.  33-34;  Johan  Vogt  in  Dagbladet,  Oslo,  May  31,  1956. 

128  Boehm,  op.  cit.,  p.  106;  also  Walther  Hubatsch,  Die  deutsche  Beset- 
zung  von  Danemark  und  Norwegen,  Gottingen,  1952,  pp.  379-403. 

129  See  especially  Nils  0rvik,  Norge  i  Brennpunktet,  Oslo,  1953,  pp.  86, 
103-105,  145;  docs.  188,  568,  618,  644  in  German  Foreign  Docs.,  vol.  VIII. 
series  D. 

130  see  Scharfi'enberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-10;  Castberg  in  Hedem,  op.  cit,  p.  23. 
i3i  Boehm,  op.  cit.,  p.  57,  as  reported  by  Scheidt;  German  Foreign  Docs., 

no.  53,  v.  IX. 
132  Quisling  knew  nothing  about  invasion  plans,  according  to  Skodvin, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  9-10;  Steen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125-127,  131,  states  that  Hitler's 
highest  wish  was  to  keep  Norway  neutral. 
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the  political  judge  Solem  (said  to  be  Norway's  Vishinsky) 
deemed  it  otherwise  in  1945. 133 

Into  the  mess  created  by  the  attack  from  England  on 
April  8  and  from  Germany  on  April  9,  as  well  as  by  the 
fleeing  of  the  Norwegian  government  along  with  the 
Storting  and  King  from  their  duties  in  Oslo,  Quisling  sud- 
denly stepped  forward,  like  a  deus  ex  machina,  and  pro- 
claimed to  the  people  that  he  had  formed  a  Nasjonal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  present  emergency,  for  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories.134 He  also  called  back  the  lame  and  useless 
"quiet"  mobilization  order  of  the  government  of  the  same 
day  (April  9).  Surely  such  acts  were  illegal;  but  he 
thought135  that  he  was  saving  the  country  from  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  military  occupation  and  that  the  King  would 
return  to  Oslo — thus,  on  his  part,  a  very  patriotic  act  in 
accordance  with  instructions  at  the  military  academy  and 
the  examples  of  1886  and  1905.  The  people  generally  were 
astounded:  Quisling,  the  leader  of  the  small  fascist 
group!  It  was  generally  concluded — quite  incorrectly — 
that  he  was  in  league  with  the  German  invaders;136  and 
this  verdict  was  used  to  convict  and  execute  him  in  1945 
and  remains  with  most  people  to  the  present  day  (1958). 
That  act  by  Quisling  also  conflicted  with  the  plans  of  the 
German  invaders,  for  they  had  planned  to  deal  with  the 
existing  legal  government,  not  with  Quisling.137  But, 
even  the  next  day  a  "circle"  of  bourgeois  political  oppo- 
nents began  negotiating  and  collaborating  with  German 
authorities198  so  effectively  that  by  April  15  Quisling  was 


133  straff esak,  pp.  374-375. 

134  innstilling  av  1945,  p.  128;  Straff  esak,  pp.  74-75;  Lofotposten,  April 
10,  1940. 

135  Redegjorelse  II,  p.  6;  Straff  esak,  p.  13;  Lie,  Leve  Eller  Do,  p.  98,  quotes 
Koht  to  Hambro  on  April  8:  "For  us  to  try  fight  a  clearly  superior 
power  [the  British],  that  has  no  meaning."  Quisling  thought  like- 
wise on  April  9. 

136  innstilling  av  1945,  p.  128.  On  p.  159  Chief  Justice  Berg  is  quoted: 
"Personally  I  believe  that  Quisling  was  subjectively  in  good  faith.  .  .  ." 

137  skodvin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  24,  117-119;  German  Foreign  Docs.,  vol.  IX,  nos. 
90,  95,  98,  134;  Ferd.  Schjelderup,  Fra  Norges  Kamp  For  Retten,  Oslo, 
1945,  pp.  47-48,  50,  51.  The  Germans  blamed  Quisling  for  misinfor- 
mation. 

138  German  Foreign  Docs.,  vol.  IX,  nos.  110,  111,  112-115,  124,  and 
412  in  v.  X. 
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forced  to  withdraw  and  was  replaced  by  an  Administrative 
Council,  made  up  of  leading  Norwegians  who  a  legend 
said  had  been  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court139  (which, 
obviously,  could  do  no  such  thing).  Having  taken  the 
necessary  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  German  authorities,  it 
functioned  quite  well  as  a  civil  authority,  keeping  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises  in  operation  and  allo- 
cating workmen  and  materials  for  the  German  installa- 
tions.140 All  of  these  activities  were  quite  necessary  in  an 
occupied  country. 

Hitler  became  very  angry  when  he  learned  that  he 
had  gained  an  Administrative  Council  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  Norway,  and  in  this  mood  he  sent  the  sadistic 
Terboven  as  Reichskommissar1*1  to  rule  the  country,  a 
situation  which  apparently  would  have  been  avoided  if 
Quisling  had  continued.  Quisling  worked  "behind  the 
scenes"  and  a  tug  of  war  continued  between  him  and 
Terboven  to  the  end  of  the  war.142  The  Germans  were 
pressing  the  members  of  the  Storting  into  agreeing  to  a 
legal  formula  by  means  of  which  the  King  and  the  govern- 
ment-in-exile could  be  abandoned,  with  a  new  Riksstyre 
(government  of  the  realm)  to  take  their  place.143  Though 
a  large  majority  of  the  Storting  agreed  to  this,144  not 
enough  of  them  accepted  the  German  demand  regarding 
the  personnel  of  the  proposed  Riksstyre.  Whereupon 
Terboven  on  September  25,  1940,  dismissed  the  Adminis- 
trative Council,145  dissolved  all  political  parties  except  N.  S. 
(Quisling's) ,  and  a  new  set  of  Commissarial  Ministers  was 
appointed  to  serve  directly  under  Terboven,  all  but  four 
from  Quisling's  group.     The  arrangement  worked  fairly 


139  Ibid.,  vol.  IX,  no.  Ill,  118;  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  77-78;  Innstilling  av 
1945,  pp.  139-140;  O.  H.  Langeland,  Dommer  Ikke,  Oslo,  1948,  pp.  47, 
53,  209. 

140  Bergr,vik,  op.  cit,  p.  204:  Hartman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  15-17. 

141  German  Foreign  Docs.,  vol.  IX,  nos.  147,  162,  series  D. 

142  ibid.,  vol.  IX,  nos.  186,  187;  Schjelderup,  op.  cit.,  pp.  89ff. 

143  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125-127,  132-137;  Schjelderup,  op.  cit.,  pp.  127-136; 
"Dok.  nr.  1"  in  Storting  sf  hi.  1945,  vol.  I. 

144  see  '"Dok.  nr.  1"  in  Stortingsfhl.  1945,  vol.  I.  This  was  done  in  the 
depressive  days  after  France  fell  and  "Germany  won  on  all  fronts." 

145  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  140-141;  Norsk  Tidend,  Sept.  27,  1940;  Nationen, 
Sept.  26,  1941;  and  for  Quisling  Fritt  Folk  Sept.  6,  1941;  German  For- 
eign Docs.,  vol.  X,  no.  412. 
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well  until  February  1,  1942,  when  with  colorful  ceremon- 
ies Quisling  was  made  Minister  President  with  a  new  set 
of  ministers;146  and  this  continued  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
Time  and  again  Quisling  attempted  to  obtain  a  de  jure 
peace  with  Germany  and  to  have  Terboven  sent  home, 
but  did  not  succeed.147 

The  new  Quisling  setup  of  1942  had  the  appearance 
of  a  National  Government  for  Norway — which  was  what 
Quisling  wanted;  but  Terboven  remained  in  supreme  com- 
mand. Nevertheless  Quisling  considered  that  his  time 
of  action  had  arrived;  and  he  commenced  to  cause  the 
Norwegians  to  accept  "the  new  order  of  society":  partly 
by  reason  and  many  fluent  speeches  and  partly  by  pres- 
sure.148 The  large  number  of  organizations  appeared  very 
handy  for  his  purpose:  just  change  to  a  new  set  of  officers 
for  each  organization  and  it  will  slide  into  the  new  order. 
He  began  first  with  the  sports  organizations,  then  with 
the  teachers,  next  with  the  preachers,  etc.  But  just  as 
quickly  the  members  resigned  in  droves — those  nearest 
the  masses  of  the  people;  and  Quisling  was  left  with  the 
names  and  the  offices.  Such  exercise  of  pressure,  includ- 
ing many  arrests  around  the  country,  caused  so  much 
disturbance  among  the  people  that  the  productive  en- 
deavors became  affected.  The  confusion  led  the  German 
authorities  to  put  a  firm  restraining  hand  on  Quisling 
and  his  helpers.  Accordingly  he  became  sadly  disap- 
pointed on  that  score  too. 

In  the  meantime,  and  especially  after  the  German  in- 
vasion of  Russia,  all  kinds  of  illegal  sabotage  and  partisan 
activities  bloomed  forth  over  the  country,  mainly  directed 
from  Moscow  and  the  British  armed  forces.149    Obviously, 


146  Thomas  Chr.  Wyller,  Nyordning  og  Motstand,  Oslo,  1958,  pp.  144, 
149;  Aftenposten,  Feb.  2,  1942;  H.  C.  Christie,  Den  Norske  Kirke  i 
Kamp,  Oslo,  1945,  p.  116;  Quisling,  Redegjorelse  I,  p.  20. 

147  Wyller,  op.  cit.,  p.  159;  Straff esak,  pp.  543,  545;  Gustav  Smedal,  Pat- 
riotisme  og  Landssvik  Oslo,  1950,  p.  77. 

148  Wyller,  op.  cit.,  pp.  12,  16,  30-33 — "Quisling  took  his  propaganda  seri- 
ously"; Eivind  Berggrav,  Da  Kampen  Kom,  Oslo,  1946,  pp.  93-94. 

149  Schjelderup,  op.  cit.,  pp.  217f.,  328-338;  Hartman,  op.  cit.,  p.  121; 
Boehm,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-119,  137;  Innstilling  av  1945,  p.  338. 
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severe  German  reprisals  followed,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
seemed  to  grip  the  country.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  those 
patriotic  partisans  shortened  the  war  by  one  hour.  But 
the  legend  of  pleasing  the  Allies  in  freeing  Norway  grew 
up. 

During  those  years  the  government-in-exile  and  other 
Norwegian  emigrants  in  London  were  busy  creating  more 
legends  and  preparing  illegal  ordinances  for  the  express 
purpose  of  "taking  care  of  the  quislings"  rather  severely. 

A  legend  was  created  and  spread  by  the  emigrants  in 
London  that,  when  the  Storting  met  for  the  last  time  at 
Elverum,  Norway,  President  Hambro  proposed  and  the 
Storting  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  handing  over 
to  the  government,  soon  to  flee  to  London,  its  legislative 
functions — a  thing  utterly  impossible.150  And,  after  re- 
turning to  Oslo  in  1945  Prime  Minister  Nygaardsvold  said 
that  the  fullmakt  (authority)  "has  been  the  foundation 
for  the  government's  work  or  activities  during  these  five 
years".151  Important  indeed!  But  in  1951  Professor 
Keilhau  revealed  that  he  and  another  government  official, 
with  the  understanding  of  Justice  Minister  Wold,  had 
made  it  up  after  they  reached  London  in  1940.152  Thus 
it  was  a  hoax.  In  view  of  that  "authority"  the  emigrant 
government  constructed  laws  and  ordinances153  to  liqui- 
date Quisling  and  his  followers  and  sympathizers  after 
the  war,  thus  setting  aside  a  number  of  paragraphs  in 
Norway's  constitution  (instituting  death  penalty,  severe 
economic  fines  and  imprisonment,  loss  of  voting  rights 
and  ownership  rights,  etc.).  Those  "laws"  of  1941  and 
1942  were,  in  turn,  incorporated  into  the  "Landssviklov" 


150  Lie,  Leve  Eller  Do,  p.  124,  is  one  of  the  chief  story  tellers.  He  was  Min- 
ister of  Supplies  and  Foreign  Affairs  through  all  those  years  and 
knew  the  facts. 

i5i  See  Storting stidende,  June  16,  1945,  pp.  5-6.  He  merely  said  what 
everybody  concerned  wanted  to  be  said — the  legend  already  spread. 

152  Aftenposten,  May  16,  1951;  Hedem,  op.  tit.,  pp.  8-9. 

153  Ben  Norske  Regjerings  Virksomhet,  vol.  I,  pp.  181-196,  202ff.;  also 
"Ot.  prp.  nr.  92"  and  "Ot.  prp.  nr.  97"  in  Stortingsfhl.  1945-1946.  The 
venerable  professor  of  law  at  Oslo  Univ.,  Jon  Skeie,  Landssvik,  Oslo, 
1945,  pp.  22,  27-29,  calls  all  of  it  illegal;  and  even  though  the  Storting 
at  Elverum  had  formally  voted  for  that  "fullmakt,"  which  it  did  not 
do,  it  still  would  have  no  meaning,  for  that  would  erase  paragraph 
17  from  the  Constitution.    But,  in  1945  he  was  a  voice  in  the  wilder- 
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(law  for  traitors)  of  December  15,  1944,154  which  was  kept 
secret  until  after  the  return  to  Oslo  in  1945,  when  the  re- 
assembled "old  Storting"  and  reassembled  old  Supreme 
Court  adopted  all  of  it.  The  same  judges  and  prosecutors 
who  tried  and  condemned  Quisling  and  his  followers  also 
formulated  the  law  of  December  15,  1944.155 

Another  legend  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Storting 
elected  in  1936  for  a  three-year  period  continued  to  exist 
throughout  all  those  years;  and  those  same  men  were  re- 
assembled as  a  legislative  body  in  June,  1945,  by  the  re- 
turning old  government,  not  by  the  presidency  as  the 
law  requires  (another  illegality).156  However,  in  1942 
eleven  members  of  the  resigned  Supreme  Court  stated  that 
the  Storting  had  ceased  to  exist;  so  said  most  members 
of  the  emigrant  government,  so  insisted  the  leaders  of  the 
Home-Front  in  Norway,  and  so  stated  Frede  Castberg, 
professor  of  law.  Thus  all  those  of  consequence  agreed 
with  Quisling.157  But  not  Hambro,  the  emigrant  presi- 
dent of  that  body,  who,  then,  would  have  lost  his  political 
position  and  good  income.  He  insisted  on  "the  theory,"158 
as  he  called  it,  that  one  Storting  exists  until  another  is 
elected  and  continued  to  ignore  the  Storting's  relations 
with  the  Germans  in  the  summer  of  1940;  otherwise  (in 
parliamentarianism)   the  government  emanating  out  of 

154  skeie,  Landssvik,  p.  33;  Hedem,  op.  cit.,  p.  10;  Bergsvik,  op.  tit.,  pp. 
149-160.  In  his  article  of  1951  (note  152)  even  Prof.  Keilhau  said 
those  unconstitutional  "laws,"  of  which  he  was  the  main  architect, 
were  illegal.  Keilhau  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  making 
them.  But  he  kept  this  information  secret  till  1951,  and  he  died 
shortly  thereafter. 

155  Judge  Erik  Solem  was  the  main  formulator  as  well  as  the  main 
judge  setting  the  style  in  court  application  of  such  illegal  ordinances. 
But  Chief  Justice  Berg,  associate  justice  Schjelderup,  Emil  Stang, 
future  prosecutors  Schjodt  and  Sven  Arntzen,  and  several  others  were 
even  in  London  advising  the  men  there. 

156  Rep.  Sundt  said  that  such  a  procedure  must  not  happen  again.  But, 
ceteres  paribus"* 

157  About  those  matters  see  C.  J.  Hambro,  Historisk  Supplement,  Oslo, 
1947,  pp.  121-128;  Lie,  Hjemover,  pp.  174-175;  Hartman,  op.  cit.,  p. 
Ill,  says  that  Hambro  wanted  the  hoax  to  continue  so  that  he  could 
remain  as  President  of  the  national  assembly.    Quite  so. 

158  Hambro,  in  that  memo.,  is  using  the  phrases:  "and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  existing"  and  "must  be  presumed  existing,"  as  well  as 
"the  theory";  and  see  "Dok.  nr.  4"  in  Stortings fhl.  1945,  for  adoption 
of  Hambro's  theory. 
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the  Storting  did  not  exist;  and  the  King  would  be  gone, 
since  he  can  not  reign  more  than  three  weeks  without  a 
legal  government  (as  happened  in  1905).  On  their  re- 
turn trip  to  Oslo  in  1945  Hambro's  "theory"  prevailed — 
laws  and  facts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And 
law  professor  Andenes  capped  it  all  by  saying  that  it  was 
the  evolving  legal  practices  (law  by  custom)  which  had 
the  force  of  law  and  not  the  written  paragraphs  in  any 
constitution.159  Thus,  gone  is  the  constitution  of  May  17, 
1814 — the  one  supposedly  celebrated  every  year.  But,  in 
spite  of  it  all,  the  large  majority  of  the  people  have  been 
voting  democratically  for  those  politicians  every  fourth 
year  since  then  (very  ignorant  as  to  facts) .  Those  hoax- 
legends  and  the  one  that  Quisling  assisted  in  the  German 
invasion  have  been  incorporated  in  the  authorized  text- 
books for  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.160  Thus 
the  merry  game  of  historical  falsification  goes  on. 

By  the  summer  of  1945  and  the  coming  of  "peace  from 
London"  a  veritable  reign  of  terror  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, affecting  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  persons  with 
their  families.161  The  authorities  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  act  at  once  against  the  "quislings"  with  sympathizers, 
while  the  masses  were  heated  up  patriotically.  Indict- 
ments, imprisonments,  prosecutions,  convictions,  deprival 
of  material  means,  positions,  jobs,  right  of  ownership  and 
citizenship,  etc.  as  well  as  thirty-eight  executions  ran  like 
a  flood  over  the  country.162    But  the  ordinary  people  and 


159  Johs.  Andenes,  Statsforfattningen  i  Norge,  Oslo,  1945.  pp.  29-33. 
About  what  happened  at  Elverum  in  1940  see  the  stenographic  report 
as  published,  "Dok.  nr.  2"  in  Stortingsfhl.  1945,  vol.  I:  no  voting  was 
done  then.  Professor  Skeie's  condemnation  of  "London  laws"  in 
speech  by  Moseid  in  the  Storting  is  found  in  Storting stidende,  July 
12,  1945,  p.  119.  Note  Hambro's  exoneration  of  the  1940  errors  of 
members  in  ibid.,  July  14,  p.  3,  according  to  which  the  whole  matter 
was  simply  ignored  on  "the  theory"  of  a  continuous  Storting. 

160  See,  f.  ex.,  the  Norwegian  histories  by  Magnus  Eriksen  of  1946,  p. 
249,  253,  the  one  by  Hareide  og  Amundsen  of  1955,  pp.  319,  321. 

i6i  Smedal,  Patriotisme  og  Landssvik,  pp.  148-149;  see  Verdens  Gang, 
Oslo,  Feb.  7,  1947,  how  Judge  Solem  complains  that  the  Justice  Min- 
ister Cappelen  does  not  move  fast  enough  by  indictments  and  prose- 
cutions. 

162  see  Olga  Bjoner,  Dette  Har  Hendt,  Oslo,  1955;  Adolf  Hoel,  Et  Opgjor 
Med  Landsmenn,  Oslo,  1951;  Langeland,  Forat  I  Ikke  Skal  Dommes, 
Oslo,  1949. 
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minor  officials  were  exempted  from  the  "made  in  London" 
laws — those  naturally  voting  with  the  labor  parties  which 
have  had  the  majority  in  the  Storting  ever  since  and  thus 
also  had  the  government.  The  leading  theologian  Berg- 
grav  joined  in  and  "proved"163  that  both  Jesus  Christ  and 
St.  Paul  were  in  favor  of  punishing  the  "quislings."  As  in 
Stalin's  country  around  1937  no  one  could  be  certain  as 
to  who  would  be  next."  Mistreatments  in  prisons  and 
camps  abounded,  and  tragedies  by  the  thousands  result- 
ed.164 The  men  of  "the  new  culture"  seem  to  have  reached 
the  top  permanently. 

After  having  put  his  papers  and  archives  in  proper 
order  Quisling,  early  on  May  10,  as  required,  presented 
himself  at  the  police  station  in  Oslo,  expecting  the  treat- 
ment of  a  national  leader,  but  this  was  denied  him.  Local 
and  district  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  condemned 
him  to  death  on  many  accounts,  as  had  been  intended  by 
the  makers  of  the  "new  laws."165  No  friendly  attorney 
and  documents  were  allowed  him. 


163  e.  Berggrav,  Folkedomen  over  Quislingene,  Copenhagen,  1945,  pp.  15, 
33. 

164  Martha  Steinsvik,  Frimodige  Ytringer,  Oslo,  1946;  O.  H.  Langeland, 
Dommer  Ikke,  Oslo,  1948,  etc.;  see  Hambro's  protest  in  the  Storting 
about  uncivilized  excesses  in  Storting stidende,  June  28,  1945,  p.  55. 

165  straff esak,  pp.  278-279,  366ff.,  461ff.;  Lykke-Seest,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-12, 
57-59;  Hemming-Sjoberg,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-32,  516  (Quisling  asked  for  no 
clemency) .  Jon  Skeie,  For  handling  ene  Med  Tyskerne  1940,  Oslo,  1945, 
p.  47,  says  that  Chief  Justice  Berg  "sat  on  a  political  judgment  seat." 
Quisling  was  made  responsible  for  their  own  neglect  and  guilt  up  to 
April  9,  1940. 
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Foreword 

It  is  with  a  rather  strange  and  solemn  feeling  that 
the  editor  closes  the  present  volume  of  the  Susquehanna 
University  Studies,  now  rounding  out  twenty-five  years 
of  annual,  uninterrupted  publication,  despite  war,  fin- 
ancial retrenchment,  illness,  or  death. 

The  6  volumes,  since  1936,  have  produced  100  articles, 
some  as  long  as  50  or  60  pages,  to  make  a  grand  total  of 
1800  pages.  That  this  annual  publication  of  faculty  re- 
search articles  has  not  been  the  monopoly  of  a  few  pro- 
fessors is  attested  by  the  fact  that  40  writers  are  repre- 
sented in  the  total  of  100  articles. 

It  is  forgivable  satisfaction,  one  hopes,  to  point  out 
that  probably  no  other  small  college  in  the  United  States 
(with  400  to  500  students  and  30  or  40  faculty  members) 
has  produced  such  a  record  of  faithful,  if  modest,  devotion 
to  faculty  publication.  In  addition  to  the  6  volumes  of  the 
Studies,  the  Susquehanna  University  Press  has  also  pub- 
lished 6  other  books,  making  a  total  of  12  in  the  last  25 
years. 

Of  the  eight  members  who  have  served  on  the  editorial 
board,  only  one  has  remained  for  the  entire  period,  ser- 
ving as  chairman  of  the  board  and  editor  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  Studies:  namely,  the  undersigned.  At 
this  point,  he  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  genuine  grat- 
itude his  debt  to  his  most  faithful  co-workers,  Dr.  Russell 
W.  Gilbert,  professor  of  German,  and  Dr.  William  A.  Russ, 
Jr.,  professor  of  history,  without  whose  generous  help  the 
Studies  would  not  have  continued. 

Likewise,  this  is  the  place  to  acknowledge  gratefully 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  former  President  G.  Morris 
Smith,  who  gave  continual  encouragement;  and  to  name 
the  founder  of  the  Press,  Dr.  Frederic  Brush  of  White 
Plains,  New  York,  who  established  the  first  endowment 
fund  and  who  is  also  a  Susquehanna  author. 

With  this  present  issue  of  the  Studies  the  editor  wel- 
comes three  new  faculty  members  as  Susquehanna  au- 
thors :  Dr.  Francis  W.  Brown,  associate  professor  of  chem- 
istry; Dr.  Kenneth  F.  Mailloux,  assistant  professor  of 
history;  and  Dr.  Otto  Reimherr,  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  Special  thanks  go  to  the  artist, 
Mr.  George  Tamke,  for  the  two  drawings  in  this  issue. 

ARTHUR  HERMAN  WILSON 


Exploring  the  Corners  and  Joints  on  the 
Pennsylvania    Borders 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  residents  of  the 
two  states  concerned,  knows  how  the  Southwiek  Jog  in 
the  boundary  between  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
got  there?  How,  I  have  been  asked,  did  the  narrow  West 
Virginia  Panhandle  come  to  be,  and  why  was  the  southern 
border  of  Pennsylvania  not  run  straight  to  the  Ohio  River 
so  as  to  round  out  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  its 
neighbors?  Who,  looking  at  a  map  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
not  wondered  about  the  arc  on  the  Southeast  and  about 
the  smokestack  (or  triangle)  on  the  Northwest?  Many 
similar  oddities  can  be  found  in  the  country;  of  these 
others,  perhaps  the  Panhandles  of  Texas  and  of  Missouri 
are  best  known. 

There  is  romance  in  the  story  of  how  state  borders 
came  to  be.  So  far  as  the  original  thirteen  are  concerned, 
most  of  the  boundary  singularities  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  action  of  privy  councillors  in  England  who  wrote 
directions  into  charters  without  knowing  where  longitudes 
and  latitudes  fell;  indeed  without  knowing  how  to  calcu- 
late them.  Furthermore,  these  courtiers  were  usually 
ignorant  of  the  American  terrain,  a  fact  which  produced 
numerous  disputes  because  of  overlapping  boundary  lines. 

In  modern  times  these  disputes  tend  to  be  amusing 
rather  than  dangerous,  although  Maryland  and  Virginia 
still  arrest  one  another's  citizens  over  fishing  rights  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  A  congressional  resolution  offered  in 
1959  to  help  organize  a  commission  for  the  observance 
of  the  tercentenary  of  New  Jersey  in  1964  brought  words 
between  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  because  the  re- 
solution claimed  that  in  former  times,  by  charter  right, 
New  Jersey  controlled  some  of  Connecticut.  Nutmeg  State 
officials  got  into  the  fray  by  stating  that,  to  the  con- 
trary, some  parts  of  New  Jersey  were  once  within  the 
bounds  of  Connecticut.  The  latter's  contention  proved  to 
be  correct  when  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  which  studied  the  charters  involved.  One  can 
sympathize  with  the  sentiment  of  New  Jersey's  Senator 
Harrison  A.  Williams:  "We  .  .  .  wish  that  King  Charles 
had  been  a  little  more  careful  when  he  was  handing  out 
charters." 
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Of  all  the  subjects  connected  with  boundaries  per- 
haps none  is  more  engrossing  than  that  relating  to  corn- 
ers and  joints.  For  example,  there  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
United  States  where  four  states  (Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico)  meet  at  right  angles.  A  few  years  ago  the 
governors  of  these  commonwealths  ate  luncheon  at  this 
very  place,  each  sitting  within  his  own  sovereignty.  An- 
other interesting  site  is  the  peninsula  known  as  the 
"Northwest  Angle"  which  juts  into  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  which,  though  part  of  Minnesota,  can  be  reached  by 
land  only  through  Canada.  Above  the  San  Juan  Islands 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  the  forty-ninth  parallel  cuts 
Point  Roberts  (which  extends  southward  between  the 
Strait  of  Georgia  and  Boundary  Bay)  off  from  Canada, 
and  creates  another  small  oddment  of  United  States  ter- 
ritory, which,  to  be  reached  by  land,  must  be  approached 
through  foreign  soil. 

Among  many  instances  of  border  oddities  in  internat- 
tional  circles  are  enclaves  and  exclaves.  The  former  is  a 
tiny  sovereign  or  semisovereign  entity,  like  Vatican  City 
and  San  Marino,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  one 
country.  The  latter  is  a  minuscule  extension  of  a  state's  do- 
main extraterritorially  into  another — such  as  West  Ger- 
man West  Berlin  in  Communist  East  Germany.  Another 
example  is  the  Spanish  town  of  Llivia,  an  exclave  located 
about  a  mile  inside  France,  which  celebrated  the  three- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  peculiar  status  in  1959.  An 
"international"  road  leads  from  the  Spanish  frontier  to 
Llivia.  Even  more  anomalous  is  the  exclave  of  Baarle 
Hertog  which  lies  wholly  within  the  borders  of  present- 
day  Netherlands,  but  which  is  partly  Belgian  in  allegiance. 
To  reach  it  from  Belgium  a  traveller  must  go  through 
both  Belgian  and  Dutch  customs.  Nationals  of  both  coun- 
tries live  there,  and  each  group  has  its  own  town  hall, 
churches,  shops,  and  homes.  There  are  two  currencies  and 
two  tax  collectors. 

The  United  States,  with  fifty  subordinate  sovereign- 
ties, has  many  boundaries  which  offer,  to  those  infected 
with  "boundary  fever,"  innumerable  diverting  afternoon 
or  week-end  trips,  usually  off  the  beaten  path.  Nothing 
could  be  more  productive  of  peace  to  a  mind  harassed  by 
the  worries  of  a  modern  business  or  by  the  headaches  of 
a  difficult  professional  life  than  to  travel  the  limits  of  a 
state  like  West  Virginia,  much  of  which  could  be  done  on 
dry  land;  the  trip  would  be  equal  in  length  to  one  begin- 
ning at  New  York  City  and  ending  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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Justice  William  O.  Douglas  would  understand  how  walk- 
ing can  bring  contentment,  as  witness  his  extended  hiking 
along  the  old  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  route.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  states  like  Florida  and  Michigan  have 
lengthy  water  boundaries,  travelling  their  perimeters 
would  have  to  be  done  largely  by  boat;  and  that  would 
be  fun,  too. 

I  propose  to  use  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  what  the  study  of  its  borders,  especially  the  corn- 
ers and  joints,  brings  forth  in  the  way  of  history,  romance, 
and  travel.  Any  one  of  the  other  states  would  serve  as  well. 

It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  the  oldest  settled  por- 
tion of  Penn's  Woods,  namely  the  Southeast,  whose  bound- 
ary is  characterized  by  the  famous  Delaware  Curve  (or 
Circle) .  Much  has  been  written  about  this  unusual  border 
line  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  world.  Of  its  origin, 
we  are  required  at  present  merely  to  say  that  in  William 
Penn's  Charter  of  1681  the  province  was  to  be  bounded 
"on  the  South  by  a  Circle  drawne  at  twelve  miles  dis- 
tance from  New  Castle  Northward  and  Westward  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Northern  Latitude, 
and  then  by  a  streight  Line  Westward  to  the  Limitt  of 
Longitude  above-mentioned  [five  degrees]  .  .  .  .  "  The  fact 
that  such  a  radius  drawn  from  New  Castle  would  never 
cross  the  fortieth  parallel  is  part  of  another  story  that 
need  not  delay  us  here.  For  our  purposes  it  is  enough  to 
explain  that  the  Circle  gives  us  three  interesting  corners 
or  joints  to  explore.  We  shall  follow  them  as  they  are  num- 
bered on  the  accompanying  map  of  Pennsylvania. 

Number  1  is  that  point  where  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey  meet  in  midstream  on  the  arc  made  by  the 
twelve-mile  radius.  This  is  half  a  river  away  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Circle,  as  decided  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1934  when  it  decreed  that  Delaware 
authority  reached  across  to  the  low-water  line  on  the 
Jersey  shore.  Hence  the  Memorial  Bridge,  which  spans 
the  Delaware  just  south  of  Wilmington,  was  built  as  an 
intrastate  operation  by  Delaware,  and  paid  for  by  that 
state. 

I  knew  from  geological  and  surveying  reports  that 
there  was  a  boundary  marker  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore 
where  the  Circle  touches  dry  land;  but  of  all  the  corners 
and  joints  I  have  seen  along  the  Pennsylvania  boundaries, 
this  one  was  the  most  difficult  to  visit.  The  reason  was 
that  it  lies  within  the  grounds  of  the  Sun  Oil  Company's 
refinery,  which  is  located  on  U.  S.  No.  13,  between  Clay- 
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mont,  Delaware,  and  Marcus  Hook,  Pennsylvania.  For 
obvious  reasons  the  refinery  is  securely  fenced  in  and 
closely  guarded  by  watchmen  at  the  gates.  I  drove  past  the 
plant  on  several  occasions,  but  could  not  stop  because 
of  heavy  traffic  and  absence  of  parking  space. 

Finally  in  the  summer  of  1958  I  was  able  to  talk  to  a 
guard  at  one  of  the  gates.  He  said  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enter  the  property  without  permission  from  the  "higher- 
ups";  and,  in  addition  (looking  at  my  wife  in  the  car) 
proclaimed  that,  under  no  circumstances,  could  a  woman 
set  foot  on  the  corporation's  land.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Sun  Oil  people  at  1608  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
facetiously  telling  them  that  it  appeared  to  be  harder 
to  gain  entrance  at  the  plant  gate  then  to  get  into  Hea- 
ven; and  that  their  watchman  had  said  I  must  appeal 
to  the  powers  "above"  if  I  wanted  to  see  the  monument. 
The  company's  Public  Relations  Representative,  William 
J.  Getty,  Jr.,  much  amused,  answered: 

I'm  glad.  .  .  that  you  have  taken  so  good-naturedly 
the  plant  guard's  suggestion  that  you  seek  authori- 
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zation  from  'above'.  It  is  a  little  complimentary, 
too,  that  you  interpreted  'Above'  to  mean  our 
Public  Relations  Department.  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  get  on  Sun  Oil  pro- 
perty than  to  get  into  Heaven  and  to  extend  to  you 
a  sincere  invitation  to  visit  us  and  to  see  the  state 
boundary  marker. 

He  then  sent  me  a  letter  of  introduction,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  gate  man  and  to  the  plant  superintendent. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  the  place  for  several 
months.  I  arrived,  therefore,  without  prior  notice  on  a 
week-end  when  the  plant  officials  were  absent.  The  guard 
at  first  demurred  about  taking  me  into  the  grounds,  be- 
cause he  had  received  no  orders  from  "above."  Finally, 
however,  I  persuaded  him  to  drive  me  in  his  car  to  the 
marker,  which  stands  near  the  river  shore.  He  refused  to 
let  me  take  any  snapshots  of  the  shaft:  I  had  no  specific 
authorization  from  above ! 

The  higher  officials  were,  however,  very  kind  and  co- 
operative, later  ordering  the  plant  photographer  to  take 
pictures  of  the  marker  for  me.  And  so,  at  long  last,  I  saw, 
and  now  own  four  fine  photographs  of,  the  monument 
which  marks  the  place  where  the  Delaware  Circle  touches 
the  land  of  Pennsylvania.  Set  up  in  1892,  the  stone  con- 
tains the  names  of  the  commissioners  and  other  persons 
connected  with  the  survey  of  that  year.  Two  commissioners 
whose  names  are  still  known  are  Thomas  F.  Bayard  of 
Delaware  and  Wayne  MacVeagh  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
field  work  was  done  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  See  drawing  on  page  511. 

Corners  Number  2  and  3  can  be  taken  together.  The 
Circle,  as  drawn  from  its  eastern  end,  was  supposed  to 
meet  the  western  boundary  of  Delaware  as  and  when  that 
meridian  was  surveyed  up  the  middle  of  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula;  the  western  boundary  of  Delaware  was  expect- 
ed to  make  a  junction  with  the  southern  limits  of  Penn- 
sylvania, thereby  creating  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Maryland.  But  the  three  items  (Circle,  middle-point  line 
up  the  Delmarva  Peninsula,  and  the  northeastern  corner 
of  Maryland)  did  not  quite  mesh,  despite  expectations. 
The  result  was  a  fantastic  triangular  area,  which  history 
knows  as  the  Delaware  Wedge.  This  tidbit  of  some  800 
acres,  "extending  southwards  for  three  and  a  fraction 
miles,"  was  claimed  by  both  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania 
until  1921  when  the  Wedge  became  part  of  Delaware. 
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One  way  to  reach  this  geographical  and  historical 
stray  is  to  start  from  West  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  on  U.  S.  No.  1.  At  West  Grove  state  route  841  runs 
south  to  meet  state  route  896  near  Kemblesville.  Then, 
just  beyond  Strickersville,  the  traveller  passes  through  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  extreme  northeastern  corner  of 
Maryland  before  route  896  enters  Delaware.  If  the  driver 
comes  up  from  Newark  on  896  he  can  read  a  Delaware 
historical  sign  giving  the  facts  about  the  origin  of  the 
Wedge. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  area  I  asked  a  farm  woman, 
who  lived  in  the  Wedge,  for  directions;  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject.  A  neighbor  did  give  some  information 
on  how  to  find  the  markers.  I  began  the  search  by  first 
turning  into  a  lane  which  was  supposed  to  lead  to  the  stone 
monument  on  the  spot  where  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  join,  that  is  to  say,  the  western  corner  of  the 
Wedge.  As  so  often  happens  when  one  is  hunting  boundary 
stones,  I  was  confronted  by  a  combination  of  rough  terrain, 
poison  ivy,  and  howling  canines.  Dogs  in  a  nearby  farm- 
house yowled  with  abandon.  Inasmuch  as  the  monument 
rested,"  I  knew,  in  a  ravine  which  was  full  of  trees  and 
underbrush,  I  decided  to  come  back  another  time  when  I 
would  be  better  attired  to  make  my  way  into  the  "bush." 

When  I  returned  a  few  years  later,  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  vicinity  was  changed;  the  highway  had  been 
relocated  and  the  farmhouse,  where  the  dogs  had  barked, 
was  burned  down.  I  asked  for  information  at  a  small 
grocery  store  nearby.  A  visitor  in  the  store  proceeded  to 
tell  me  about  the  Wedge.  He  left  ahead  of  me;  and  my 
wife,  who  had  remained  in  the  car,  heard  him  say  to  his 
companion:  "There  is  some  bird  in  there  who  wants  to 
know  about  the  corners  on  the  boundary  line.  Who  the 
hell  cares  about  them?" 

I  searched  diligently  but  futilely  amidst  the  debris  and 
underbrush  of  the  ravine.  Determined  to  find  the  stone 
if  at  all  possible,  I  persuaded  the  two  Ragan  brothers  who 
live  nearby  to  stop  their  wheat  harvesting  and  show  me 
where  the  monument  stands.  They  were  easy  to  con- 
vince because,  as  one  of  them  asserted,  "The  grain  is  hard 
to  cut  today,  and  we've  worked  enough  anyway."  One  of 
the  brothers  had  not  seen  the  border  marker  for  some 
thirty  years.  Even  the  other,  who  had  visited  the  spot 
more  recently,  ran  into  some  trouble  finding  it  because 
the  burning  of  the  adjacent  farmhouse  threw  him  off 
his  bearings. 
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After  considerable  thrashing  about  among  the  weeds 
and  trampling  down  of  the  underbrush,  we  finally  located 
the  much-sought-after  stone  which  was  almost  hidden 
from  view  by  branches  and  leaves.  It  bears  the  date  1849. 
This  date  is  explained  by  the  report  of  the  1901-03  re- 
survey  in  the  following  words:  "Initial  Monument,  stand- 
ing at  the  northeastern  corner  of  Maryland.  This  is  a  heavy 
granite  post  placed  by  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D.  Graham  in  1849. 
It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  and  is  partly  buried  by 
earth  washed  from  the  hillside." 

Two  sides  of  the  post  had  "P"  on  them;  two  had  "M." 
Why  no  "D,"  inasmuch  as  it  now  denotes  the  point  where 
three  states  meet?  Doubtlessly  the  answer  is  that  in 
1849  Pennsylvania  claimed  the  Wedge,  and  so  the  north 
and  east  sides  would  bear  "P's"  and  the  west  and  south 
faces  would  have  "M's."  Since  1921,  when  Pennsylvania 
turned  the  disputed  ground  over  to  Delaware,  the  east 
face  should  bear  the  letter  "D."  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  the  letters,  "M.  D.  P."  [Maryland.  Delaware.  Pennsyl- 
vania.] on  a  United  States  Geodetic  Survey  plate  which 
was  attached  to  the  stone's  top  in  1935. 

The  shaft  (No.  2)  at  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
"Wedge — standing  at  the  spot  where  Delaware  and  Pen- 
sylvania  touch — it  easier  to  find.  A  pack  of  wild-looking 
dogs  at  a  house  in  the  woods  threatened  to  devour  me. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  boundary  stone  is  surrounded 
by  poison  ivy.  I  got  a  snapshot,  however,  despite  dogs 
and  ivy.  Like  the  marker  on  the  Sun  Oil  property  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Circle,  it  was  set  up  as  part  of  the  sur- 
vey of  1892,  and  also  contains  the  names  of  Bayard  and 
MacVeagh  as  commissioners. 

About  three  miles  east  of  No.  2  is  another  monument. 
Although  not  commemorating  a  point  or  corner  in  the 
sense  we  are  using  the  terms  in  this  discussion,  the 
marker  is  worth  hunting  and  seeing.  Just  off  Delaware 
route  72,  some  five  miles  north  of  Newark,  is  the  site  of 
"The  Post  Marked  West  on  the  Mason-Dixon  Survey." 
Its  origin  is  a  fascinating  story. 

According  to  the  1760  agreement  reached  by  the 
Penns  and  the  Baltimores,  the  boundary  between  their 
provinces  was  to  be  a  line  drawn  on  a  parallel  which 
would  be  surveyed  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  then  southern 
limit  of  Philadelphia.  The  southernmost  part  of  the  city 
was  the  north  wall  of  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  Cedar 
Street,  occupied  by  Thomas  Plumstead  and  Joseph  Hud- 
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die.  It  is  now  No.  30  South  Street  in  modern  Philadelphia. 
According  to  the  reckoning  by  Mason  and  Dixon  this 
point  was  39°  56'  29.1".  Because  a  south  line,  drawn  from 
the  Plumstead-Huddle  house  for  fifteen  miles,  would  pro- 
bably place  the  surveyors  in  the  middle  of  the  Delaware 
River,  they  ran  a  parallel  westward  to  the  Brandywine 
Valley  in  order  to  enjoy  solid  ground  for  their  operations. 
In  the  words  of  their  field  notes,  beginning  with  January 
7,  1764:  "Set  out  from  Philadelphia  with  a  Quadrant  to 
find  (nearly)  a  Place  in  the  Forks  of  Brandiwine  having 
the  same  Latitude  as  the  South  Point  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Jan.  8.  Fixed  our  Station  by  the  House  of 
Mr.  John  Harlands  (being  about  31  miles  west  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia)."  Here,  near  John  Harlan's  farmhouse 
in  Newlin  Township,  Chester  County,  they  erected  an 
observatory.  Later  a  stone,  now  known  as  the  Stargazers' 
Stone,  was  set  up  about  800  feet  to  the  North  of  the 
observatory  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  meridian.  This 
stone  can  still  be  seen  and  is  worth  visiting.  The  traveller 
should  drive  from  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  southwest 
on  state  route  842  and  inquire  locally  at  or  near  Union- 
ville. 

From  the  Stargazers'  Stone,  Mason  and  Dixon  mea- 
sured "nearly"  fifteen  miles  directly  south  to  a  point  "in 
Mr.  Bryan's  field"  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  a  spot 
which  is  about  three  miles  east  of  the  northeastern  corn- 
er of  the  Wedge.  This  oak  post  in  Mr.  Bryan's  field  was  the 
surveyors'  starting  point  for  the  entire  Mason-Dixon  sur- 
vey, and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  two  scientists.  Lost 
to  the  knowledge  of  men  until  1952,  the  site  was  re-sur- 
veyed in  that  year.  Once  again  the  spot  where  the  famous 
"Post  Mark'd  West"  stood  is  known. 

The  site  was  found  to  be  in  a  clump  of  trees  on  the 
estate  of  S.  Hallock  du  Pont,  who  willingly  cooperated  in 
locating  the  position  and  paid  for  the  monument  to  mark 
it.  Unless  the  traveller  follows  directions  carefully  he  can 
easily  lose  his  way,  as  I  did.  I  asked  one  of  the  Ragan 
brothers  about  the  "Post  Mark'd  West"  and  he  said, 
"Drive  about  a  mile  to  that  house  on  the  hill  over  there, 
where  Hopkins  lives.  He'll  know.  You'll  find  him  repair- 
ing his  barn  which  collapsed  under  last  winter's  heavy 
snow."  Hopkins  was  not  sure;  but  he  suggested  that  I  go 
to  the  du  Pont  farm  manager's  house  and  inquire. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Worrall,  the  farm  manager,  was  tem- 
porarily absent.  A  workman  told  me  to  follow  a  certain 
row  of  thorn  trees,  but  I  misunderstood  him  and  went  to 
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the  wrong  row.  After  plowing  around  the  brush  and  under 
the  trees  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  I  returned  feel- 
ing defeated.  Before  I  got  back,  Mr.  Worrall  who  had 
appeared,  wanted  to  know  from  my  wife,  sitting  in  the  car 
reading  a  book,  what  he  could  do  for  her.  Her  answer  was : 
"My  husband  is  down  in  the  woods  looking  for  some  kind 
of  marker  or  monument."  When  I  returned  I  explained 
that  I  desired  to  see  the  place  where  Mason  and  Dixon's 
famous  "Post  Mark'd  West"  stood.  Mr.  Worrall  showed  me 
the  right  row  of  thorn  trees  and  even  indicated  a  short 
cut  over  several  fences  and  through  a  pig  yard.  The  pigs 
were  friendly. 

The  small  monument  stands  in  a  square  area  which 
is  formed  by  a  low  one-rung  pipe  fence.  Although  placed 
there  recently,  the  granite  shaft  is  rapidly  being  hidden 
by  brambles  and  other  vegetation.  When  I  visited  the  spot 
the  squared  plot  was  full  of  ripening  blackberries.  In- 
scriptions are  found  on  both  the  monument  itself  and 
on  a  bronze  plaque  attached  to  the  monument.  The  word- 
ing tells  the  story  quite  well: 

Site  of  Post  Mark'd  West  Set  up  by  Mason  and 
Dixon  June  12  1764  This  Post  Used  as  Base  Point 
in  the  Survey  of  Mason  Dixon  Line  1763-1767 

West        Located  by  W.  T.  Mahoney  and  L.  M. 

Haitsch  1952        Marker  erected  by  S.  Hallock  du 

Pont  1953 

On  the  accompanying  map  the  spot  is  represented  by  a 

"W"  (for  West)  which  is  slightly  east  of  Corner  Number  2. 

From  this  site,  as  a  base  point,  the  two  surveyors 
proceeded  to  give  meaning  to  the  words  of  Penn's  charter, 
which  stated  that  his  lands  were  "to  extend  westwards  five 
degrees  in  longitude,"  from  the  Delaware  River.  On  what 
Mason  and  Dixon  called  the  "West  Line"— that  is,  the 
provincial  boundary  which  they  were  establishing — is 
Corner  Number  4,  where  the  western  border  of  Maryland 
meets  the  southern  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  We  shall  go 
there  next. 

If,  as  I  assume,  the  traveller  is  moving  from  the  East, 
the  route  to  use  is  U.  S.  No.  40,  the  old  National  or  Cum- 
berland Road.  Shortly  after  the  highway  leaves  Maryland 
and  enters  Pennsylvania,  the  driver  comes  to  Pennsylvania 
route  281  on  the  left.  A  turn  to  the  South  and  a  short  jour- 
ney of  a  mile  or  two  over  this  "Pinchot"  road  brings  one 
to  Markleysburg.  From  that  village  an  unnumbered  road 
leads  southward  and  upward  for  about  half  a  mile.  At  the 
end  of  the  paved  part  you  reach  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
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which  is  paralleled  by  a  cleared  trail  kept  up  by  a  pipe- 
line company. 

The  first  evidence  of  a  boundary  to  be  seen  is  a  large 
granite  monument,  called  the  Sinclair  stone,  from  the 
name  of  the  surveyor.  Erected  in  1885  as  part  of  the  West 
Virginia-Pennsylvania  re-survey  of  that  year,  the  stone 
was  supposed  to  denote  the  point  where  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania  met.  Less  than  two  decades 
later,  in  the  re-survey  of  1901-03,  the  stone  was  found  to 
be  badly  chipped;  to-day  it  is  severely  mutilated,  and  some 
of  the  lettering  is  not  legible. 

But  pay  no  attention  to  the  lettering,  whether  legible 
or  not.  This  is  a  "fake"  boundary  stone  which  doubtlessly 
has  fooled  many  unwary  people,  just  as  at  first  it  fooled 
me.  Placed  by  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  without 
Maryland's  consent,  its  legality  was  never  recognized  by 
Maryland.  To  compound  the  searcher's  confusion,  a  sec- 
ond corner  marker,  called  the  Michler  stone  from  the 
surveyor  who  set  it  up  in  1859,  rests  on  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  farther  to  the  West.  Moreover,  as  though  to 
treble  a  person's  disconcertion,  there  is  a  third  corner 
stone  in  the  area,  the  legal  one  erected  at  the  order  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1910. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  detail  about  the  rea- 
sons for  Maryland's  three  northwestern-corner  markers. 
Briefly,  the  story  is  as  follows:  In  the  1632  charter  as 
granted  to  the  "Barons  of  Baltemore,"  Charles  I  fixed  the 
southwest  corner  of  Maryland  at  "the  first  fountaine  of 
the  River  Pattowmeck."  From  that  source  the  western 
border  would  run  to  the  fortieth  parallel.  After  William 
Penn  received  his  province,  dispute  arose  between  the 
Penns  and  the  Baltimores  in  regard  to  their  boundary. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Penns  would  never  agree  upon  the 
fortieth  parallel,  they  and  the  Baltimores  finally  com- 
promised on  a  line  which,  as  we  know,  was  surveyed  in 
large  part  by  Mason  and  Dixon.  It  turned  out  to  be 
39°  43'  26.3"  north  latitude.  Hence  the  western  border 
of  Maryland  was  supposed  to  run  from  the  source  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  some  point  near  the  spot  we  are  now 
visiting  just  south  of  Markleysburg. 

The  rub  was  that  Maryland  and  its  neighbor  (at  first 
Virginia,  after  1863  West  Virginia)  could  never  agree  upon 
where  the  first  fountain  or  spring  of  the  Potomac  was. 
Should  it  be  on  the  north  branch  or  the  south  branch  of 
that  stream?  Each  state  argued  for  the  interpretation 
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which  would  advantage  it.  After  nearly  two  centuries  of 
bickering,  running  of  ex  parte  boundary  lines,  duplicating 
land  claims,  and  other  troubles,  Maryland  sued  West  Vir- 
ginia for  recognition  of  Maryland's  demands. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  1910  favored  neither 
party,  although  West  Virginia  received  more  of  the  area 
in  dispute  than  did  Maryland.  Fortney,  the  most  recent 
student  of  the  subject,  asserts:  "Maryland  upheld  a  meri- 
dian line  surveyed  in  1897.  .  .  .  The  Court  ignored  the 
claim.  .  .  deciding  that  the  final  boundary  should  begin 
at  the  south  bank  of  the  North  Branch  of  the  Potomac 
River  at  low  water  mark  and  follow  the  .  .  .  Line  as  re- 
cognized by  the  people  in  the  vicinity."  Put  into  other 
words,  the  Court  ordered  the  appointment  of  an  inter- 
state commission  to  run  the  boundary  on  the  basis  of  the 
historic  property  lines  which,  taken  together,  had  for 
decades  been  considered  by  local  people  as  the  border. 

The  commission  set  up  thirty-four  markers  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  Maryland  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
line.  Number  34,  which  rests  on  the  northwestern  corner 
of  Maryland,  is  a  concrete  monument  placed  by  the  com- 
mission in  1910.  It  is  about  500  feet  west  of  the  Sinclair 
stone.  Because  one  Maryland  commissioner  refused  to 
sign  the  report,  the  Court  had  to  take  up  the  case  again 
two  years  later;  it  declared  that  the  line  established  by 
the  commission  in  1910  was  the  legal  and  authentic  boun- 
ary  between  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  And  so  ended, 
in  1912,  a  border  controversy  which  had  lasted  almost  two 
centuries. 

The  curious  may  walk  (it  was  rainy  and  muddy  the 
day  I  did)  the  500  feet  westward  on  the  pipeline  trail  from 
the  Sinclair  monument  to  the  1910  corner  stone.  A  seeker 
should  look  carefully  if  he  is  there  during  the  summer, 
for,  situated  as  the  marker  is,  back  from  the  trail  under 
rather  heavy  foliage,  it  can  easily  be  missed.  But  anyone 
v/ho  knows  something  of  the  generations  of  disputation 
connected  with  Maryland's  western  boundary  line  will  wish 
to  be  able  to  say  he  has  seen  the  marker  which  had  a  part 
in  settling  the  argument. 

In  point  of  fact  the  delay  by  the  Baltimores  in  estab- 
lishing their  western  boundary  line  had  an  interesting 
effect  upon  the  Mason  and  Dixon  operations.  In  the  1760's, 
since  no  meridian  line  had  been  run  northward  from  the 
first  fountain  of  the  Potomac,  nobody  knew  what  or  where 
the  western  border  of  the  province  was.  Therefore  that 
portion  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  stretching  from  Num- 
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ber  4  to  Dunkard  Creek  where  the  surveyors  stopped — a 
distance  of  some  thirty  miles — later  turned  out  to  be  the 
boundary  between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1863 
Pennsylvania's  southwestern  neighbor  became  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

No  one  can  study  this  boundary  problem  without 
being  struck  by  the  importance  to  Pennsylvania  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  continuing  the  survey  westward  from  what 
later — when  located — would  be  the  western  border  of 
Maryland  (Number  4)  to  Dunkard  Creek.  The  action 
helped  to  win  for  Pennsylvania  its  full  five  degrees  as 
vouchsafed  in  the  Penn  charter.  For,  in  the  eyes  of  Vir- 
ginians the  survey  was  illegal  and  unauthorized.  In  spite 
of  the  uncertainty  because  Maryland  had  not  yet  run  its 
meridian,  both  the  surveyors  and  the  Maryland  commis- 
sioners must  have  understood  that,  when  the  Allegheny 
watershed  was  topped,  the  surveying  party  would  pro- 
bably be  west  of  a  line  drawn  south  to  the  source  of  the 
Potomac.  Why  did  the  Maryland  commissioners  not  stop 
the  work  at  that  point? 

Operations  did  cease  in  June,  1766  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  Savage  Mountain,  the  water  divide  of  the  Alleghenies. 
No  more  forward  surveying  was  done  for  over  a  year,  dur- 
ing which  time  negotiations  went  on  with  the  Six  Nations 
for  an  Indian  escort.  When  Mason  and  Dixon  started  west- 
ward again,  they  wrote  in  their  field  notes  on  July  14, 
1767  that  they  ".  .  .  continued  the  line.  At  168  miles,  78 
chains,  the  Top  of  the  great  dividing  Ridge  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains  [Savage  Mountain]  ..."  was  reached.  The 
moment  the  waters  began  to  flow  westward,  they  doubt- 
lessly knew  that  Maryland's  sovereignty  had  either  ceased 
or  soon  would  cease  on  the  left  side  of  the  boundary.  Two 
days  later  another  event  highlighted  the  importance  of 
the  Allegheny  summit,  namely,  the  arrival  of  the  Six 
Nations'  deputation  which  had  taken  so  many  pourpar- 
lers to  secure.  In  the  words  of  Edward  Bennett  Mathews: 
"By  the  middle  of  August  they  [Mason  and  Dixon]  had 
reached  the  present  limits  of  Maryland,  although  at  the 
time  there  was  no  notice  taken  of  the  fact.  From  then  until 
the  first  of  November  the  entire  party  was  engaged  in 
running  and  marking  the  line  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  in  which  Lord  Baltimore  had  no  interests  or 
concern  although  he  was  ultimately  to  pay  one  half  of 
the  expenses." 

Mason  and  Dixon  ceased  work  at  a  mound  west  of 
the  third  crossing  of  Dunkard  Creek.  (See  "D"  for  Dunk- 
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ard  on  the  accompanying  map.)  There  was  danger  from 
Indians  living  in  the  Ohio  country  because  beyond  that 
stream  the  writ  of  the  Iroquois  did  not  run.  The  de- 
cision to  go  back  is  thus  succinctly  described  in  the  two 
surveyors'  notes  of  October  9,  1767: 

Continued  the  line  to  a  high  Ridge.  At  231.20 
[miles],  cross'd  a  War  Path.  231.71,  cross'd  Dunk- 
ard  Creek.  232.43,  cross'd  Do.,  a  second  time.  232.74 
cross'd  Do.,  a  third  time. 

This  day  the  Chief  of  the  Indians  which  joyn'd  us 
the  16th  of  July,  inform'd  us  that  the  above  men- 
tion'd  War  Path,  was  the  extent  of  his  commission 
from  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  that  he  should 
go  with  us  with  the  Line,  and  that  he  would  not 
proceed  one  step  further. 

On  October  18  they  made  their  last  calculations: 
"...  at  233  Miles,  17  Chains,  48  Links,  from  the  Post 
mark'd  West,  in  Mr.  Bryan's  field,  we  set  up  a  Post  mark'd 
W,  on  the  West  side,  and  heaped  round  it  Earth  &c,  three 
yards  and  a  half  Diameter  at  Bottom,  and  five  feet  High — 
the  heap  nearly  conical."  The  figure — 233  miles  plus — did 
not  represent  the  actual  length  of  that  portion  of  the 
Maryland-Pennsylvania  boundary  which  they  had  sur- 
veyed; as  we  know,  they  started  at  a  post  in  the  Bryan 
field  about  three  miles  east  of  the  northeastern  corner 
of  Maryland.  They  subtracted  the  three  miles  from  the 
total  and  stated  in  their  notes,  in  reference  to  the  "Post 
mark'd  W"  at  Dunkard  Creek:  "This  Post  is  230  Miles, 
18  Chains,  21  Links  from  the  beginning  of  the  West  Line." 

In  1779  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  began  serious 
negotiations  to  settle  the  overlapping  claims  to  south- 
western Pennsylvania.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Virginia  had  been  governing  the  Pittsburgh  area,  it  is 
not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  state's  officials  at  first 
maintained  that  the  surveyors  had  had  no  business  run- 
ning a  boundary  through  Virginia's  territory.  Neverthe- 
less Virginia  was  faced  with  a  kind  of  fait  accompli:  the 
boundary  line  had  been  established  as  far  as  Dunkard 
Creek  in  lands  it  claimed.  In  addition,  the  survey  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  British  government.  After  some  jockey- 
ing, therefore,  both  sides  agreed  upon  the  obvious  way 
out — simply  to  continue  the  line  until  the  full  five  de- 
grees as  provided  for  in  Penn's  charter  had  been  measured. 

Pennsylvania  demanded  that  at  the  end  of  the  five 
degrees  a  meridian  line  (northward  to  the  forty-second 
parallel)   should  be  run  between  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  then  accepted  as  the  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  "forever."  Virginia  was  willing.  In  thus 
consenting,  the  Old  Dominion  abandoned  its  1609  claims 
to  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Even  though  modern  Penn- 
sylvanians  probably  feel  that  their  ancestors'  title  was 
the  better  one,  Virginia's  act  was  no  mean  thing;  for  the 
area  is  now  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Keystone  State.  "In 
1950,  the  five  counties  of  Allegheny,  Westmoreland, 
Fayette,  Washington  and  Greene  had  a  total  population 
of  2,273,337,  or  nearly  a  fourth  that  of  the  state,  while 
the  value  of  its  manufactured  and  mine  products  in  1951 
totalled  $5,543,218,800,  approximately  24  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  total  production  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  light  of  the  fact  that,  upon  transferring  to  the 
United  States  most  of  its  charter  claims  in  1781,  Virginia 
retained  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  would  it  have 
been  so  easily  persuaded  to  give  up  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania had  not  Mason  and  Dixon — without  Virginia's 
authorization — surveyed  as  far  west  as  they  did? 

Because  of  war  conditions  nothing  could  be  done 
until  1782  when  a  temporary  line  was  run  by  surveyors 
Alexander  McClean  of  Pennsylvania  and  Joseph  Nevill 
of  Virginia.  Said  they:  "We  have  extended  Dixon's  and 
Mason's  line  23  miles  to  a  small  poplar  in  the  forks  of 
Fish  Creek  and  thence  extended  a  Meridian  of  61  miles 
and  236  perches  to  the  Ohio  River.  ..."  This,  merely  a 
surveyors'  line,  was  supposed  to  serve  until  the  boundary 
could  be  extended  by  astronomical  observation. 

The  final  act  in  running  the  boundary  by  astronomi- 
cal observation  was  undertaken  in  1784,  with  commis- 
sioners representing  both  states.  The  story  was  told  in 
the  report,  dated  November  18,  as  signed  by  Robert 
Andrews,  Andrew  Ellicott,  John  Ewing,  David  Rittenhouse, 
and  Thomas  Hutchins.  They  stated,  in  part: 

We  .  .  .  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  said  five  De- 
grees of  Longitude  ...  by  which  work  the  southern 
Boundary  of  Pennsylvania  is  completed.  ...  At  the 
Extremeity  of  this  Line,  which  is  the  South  West 
corner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  plant- 
ed a  squared  unlettered  white  oak  Post,  around 
whose  Base  we  have  raised  a  Pile  of  stones. 

That  genial  student  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  Thomas  D. 
Cope,  who  has  given  invaluable  advice  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article,  proves  the  good  work  done  by  the  survey- 
ors by  estimating  that  they  overreached  the  five  degrees 
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by  only  twenty-three  feet.  He  points  out  that  the  men 
of  1784  were  able  to  do  a  more  accurate  job  than  were 
Mason  and  Dixon,  because,  at  the  time  of  the  latters' 
survey,  a  degree  of  longitude  at  that  latitude  had  not  yet 
been  figured.  "Had  the  Indians  allowed  Mason  and  Dixon 
to  carry  the  West  Line  to  its  end  [says  Cope] ,  in  all  pro- 
bability they  would  have  extended  it  2  miles  beyond  the 
monument  that  marks  the  Southwest  Corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania." See  Number  5. 

We  are  not  told  how  near  their  white  oak  post  was  to 
the  small  poplar  of  1782;  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  early  practice  of  marking  trees  or  posts  as  survey 
points  led  to  almost  impossible  situations  when  later  the 
trees  died  or  the  posts  rotted.  Harlan  Hatcher  in  The 
Western  Reserve  quotes  Rufus  Choate's  well-known  or- 
atorical outburst  touching  another  instance  of  drawing 
boundary  lines  by  such  means: 

The  commissioners  might  as  well  have  decided  that  the 
line  between  the  states  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
a  bramble-bush,  on  the  south  by  a  bluejay,  on  the  west 
by  a  hive  of  bees  in  swarming  time,  and  on  the  east  by 
five  hundred  foxes  with  firebrands  tied  to  their  tails. 

At  long  last  Pennsylvania  received  the  five  degrees 
of  longitude  west  of  the  Delaware  River  which  Penn  had 
been  promised  by  the  King  one  hundred  and  three  years 
before.  In  addition,  the  state  would  soon  secure  the  famous 
right-angle  corner  on  the  Southwest. 

The  easiest  approach  to  this  angle  is  from  Littleton, 
West  Virginia,  which  is  on  U.  S.  No.  250.  From  Littleton 
one  can  take  his  choice  of  several  mud  roads  to  the  site, 
although  it  is  wise  to  inquire  locally  about  driving  con- 
ditions. The  stone  which  rests  on  the  corner— where  the 
white  oak  post  stood — was  erected  later.  Difficult  to 
find,  the  shaft  is  worth  seeing.  Trees  and  vines  hide  it 
from  view  in  the  summer.  In  the  nearest  farmhouse  there 
is  a  nice  lady  who  likes  to  show  visitors  several  boundary 
stones  lying  in  her  garden  which  is  right  on  the  state 
line.  She  will  give  directions  on  how  to  reach  the  angle 
monument. 

Charles  II 's  privy  councillors  could  not  have  envis- 
ioned in  March  of  1681,  as  they  wrote  instructions  for 
boundaries  into  Penn's  charter,  where  such  lines  would 
ultimately  lead.  Until  1784  nobody  could  know  at  what 
point  five  degrees  measured  westward  and  inland  would 
end.  This  angle  is  the  answer.  The  completed  boundary 
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was  only  roughly  a  parallel  of  latitude,  i.  e.,  a  true  east- 
west  line,  because  it  wiggled  from  north  to  south  and 
vice  versa.  This  zigzag  is  not  important  in  the  overall 
picture,  for  the  farthest  variation  is  not  more  than  a  few 
seconds,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  true 
parallel. 

I  still  had  enough  boy  in  me  to  get  a  thrill  out  of 
standing  there,  knowing  that,  if  I  started  walking  east- 
ward (taking  no  concern  of  the  wiggles  and  zigzags)  for 
266.4  miles  (that  is,  five  degrees  multiplied  by  53.28  miles, 
which  is  a  degree  at  this  latitude)  I  would  reach  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Moreover,  if  I  turned  ninety  degrees  to  the 
left  and  walked  northward  along  meridian  80°  31'  10" 
(again  paying  no  attention  to  wiggles  and  zigzags) 
for  155.6  miles  I  would  get  my  feet  wet  in  Lake  Erie. 

Survey  of  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
northward  from  the  right-angle  corner  was  carried  on 
in  two  steps.  So  far  as  Virginia  was  concerned,  the  run- 
ning of  the  line  could  stop  at  the  Ohio  River  because,  in 
the  interim,  that  state  had  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  all  its  1609  claims  beyond  the  Ohio  River. 

The  work  took  place  in  1785  under  the  leadership 
of  David  Rittenhouse,  Andrew  Porter,  Andrew  Ellicott,  and 
Joseph  Nevill.  The  task  was  not  too  difficult.  In  their  re- 
port they  said:  "We  ...  Do  Certify  that  we  have  carried 
on  a  Meridian  Line  from  the  South-West  Corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania Northward  to  the  River  Ohio,  and  marked  it  by 
cutting  a  wide  Vista  over  all  the  principal  Hills  intersected 
by  the  said  Line,  and  by  falling  or  deadening  a  Line  of 
Trees,  generally  thro'  all  the  lower  grounds;  and  we  have 
likewise  placed  stones  marked  on  the  East  Side  P.,  and  on 
the  West  V.  .  .  .  " 

In  his  journal,  Andrew  Porter  noted  that  on  August 
20,  1785  they  set  a  stake  "on  the  flat,  the  North  side  of  the 
[Ohio]  River;"  that,  as  Virginia  sovereignty  ended  here, 
the  Virginia  men  were  paid  off  on  August  21;  and  that  on 
August  22  the  commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  "Drew 
up  and  signed  the  Report  with  the  Virginia  Commission- 
ers." 

This  corner,  Number  6,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Panhandle,  is  the  place  where  the  Ohio  River  debouches 
from  Pennsylvania;  the  present  states  of  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  come  together  there.  The  actual 
point  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  on  the  north 
shore.  When  in  1781  Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States 
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its  territorial  claims  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  sovereignty 
was  retained  by  the  Old  Dominion  over  the  water  to  the 
farther  shore.  Thus  was  created  a  condition  of  affairs  not 
unlike  that  wherein  the  Delaware  Circle  begins  on  the 
Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  River.  Today,  if  shanty  boat 
owners  at  Cincinnati  wish  to  evade  city  or  state  taxes,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  shove  off  from  land  into  the  water. 
Then  they  are  in  Kentucky  (successor  to  Virginia)  and 
free  from  either  Cincinnati  or  Ohio  taxes.  The  situation 
continues  up  the  river  to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

The  first  time  I  visited  this  corner,  which  is  adjacent 
to  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  easily  reached  by  Pennsyl- 
vania route  68,  I  failed  to  locate  any  markers  or  monu- 
ments whatever.  It  was  difficult  to  move  around  the  area 
because  the  "flat"  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  which 
Andrew  Porter  noted  on  August  20,  1785  was  being  filled 
in  and  covered  to  a  depth  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  with  slag 
from  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  nearby  East  Liverpool. 

When  I  returned  about  two  years  later  most  of  the 
activity  had  ceased,  and  the  slag  had  been  bull-dozed  off 
into  a  wide,  new  plain  or  "flat."  This  time  I  was  able  to 
locate  the  only  monument  in  the  area — about  500  feet 
north  of  the  river  shore.  It  was  down  in  a  hole  which  had 
been  created  as  the  slag  was  dumped  and  levelled  off  a- 
round  three  sides  of  the  monument.  The  foreman  of  a 
gang  said  local  historical  societies  had  been  pressing  to 
have  the  marker  raised  out  of  the  hole,  but  there  was  dis- 
agreement over  who  should  do  it  and  pay  for  it.  The  com- 
pany did  not  care  to  stand  the  cost,  nor  did  any  of  the 
local  governmental  units.  The  company,  which  owned  the 
land,  wanted  to  fill  in  the  cavity;  but  it  did  not  dare  cover 
up  a  government  boundary  marker. 

I  endangered  my  limbs  by  scrambling  down  over  the 
loose,  heavy,  ironladen  slag  in  order  to  reach  the  old  level 
and  take  several  snapshots.  I  would  not  advise  anybody 
else  to  try  it.  Perhaps  soon  the  company  and  the  govern- 
ments concerned  can  come  to  some  agreement  about 
raising  the  shaft  and  making  it  more  easily  visible  to  per- 
sons interested. 

The  words  chiselled  into  the  stone  prove  that  it  was 
not  to  serve  as  a  marker  of  the  spot  where  the  three  states 
meet,  but  to  indicate  the  boundary  line  between  two  of 
them:  "Erected  in  1881  by  a  joint  commission  appointed 
by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to  re-survey  and 
re-mark  the  boundary  line  as  established  in  1786." 
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Use  of  the  date  1786  in  the  above  quotation  shows  that 
Pennsylvania  proceeded  to  finish  the  meridian  line  to 
Lake  Erie  the  very  next  year  after  the  Virginia-Pennsyl- 
vania surveyors  reached  the  Ohio  River.  The  work  of  run- 
ning the  line  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie  was  under 
the  guidance  of  Andrew  Porter  and  Alexander  McClean. 
Now  the  monuments  were  inscribed  on  one  side  only, 
namely,  with  "P"  on  the  east  face.  Unlike  the  situation 
of  Indian  affairs  in  1767  when  Mason  and  Dixon  were  oper- 
ating, the  natives  met  by  the  surveyors  were  friendly.  The 
only  trouble  was  owing  to  accidents;  at  least  one  man 
was  killed  by  a  falling  tree.  By  September  10  the  party 
was  nearing  Lake  Erie,  just  south  of  which  body  of  water 
the  expedition  came  to  the  Indian  town  of  Connughyant. 
Porter  noted  in  his  diary  on  September  14:  "This  morning 
gave  orders  to  move  Camp  to  the  Lake,  the  Surveyor 
having  run  on  to  it  yesterday  and  reported  the  distance 
155  miles  and  266  perches  from  the  South  West  corner 
of  the  State."  His  elation  at  finishing  the  job  was  great, 
but  there  were  irritations:  "I  felt  too  unwell  to  walk  to 
the  line  and  my  horse  with  three  others  was  missing." 

Porter  and  his  friends  did  a  good  piece  of  work  even 
though  the  re-survey  of  1881,  using  more  accurate  in- 
struments, found  the  line  was  not  a  true  meridian.  The 
boundary  as  of  1786  was  not  changed  in  1881.  It  was 
simply  re-marked  and  re-established. 

In  his  work  already  cited,  Hatcher  refers  to  an  inter- 
esting incident  which  happened  to  the  founder  of  Cleve- 
land ten  years  after  the  western  border  of  Pennsylvania 
was  surveyed: 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1796,  General  Moses  Cleave- 
land  with  a  party  of  fifty  men  reached  the  western 
border  of  Pennsylvania.  They  had  been  travelling 
through  the  wilderness  from  eastern  New  York  since 
April  28,  and  for  the  last  eight  days  through  the  woods 
and  along  the  Lake  Erie  shore  from  Buffalo.  They  were 
weary  with  the  struggle.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, Seth  Pease,  astronomer  and  surveyor,  casting  a- 
bout  for  a  landmark,  stumbled  on  the  northwest  corner- 
stone of  Pennsylvania  a  short  distance  back  of  the  high 
Lake  Erie  shore.  It  was  clearly  marked,  he  recorded  in 
his  journal,  "on  the  north  side,  and  on  the  south,  Penn- 
sylvania forty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  variation, 
seven  minutes  thirty  seconds  west,  &c."  He  shouted  his 
discovery,  and  those  who  came  by  land  gathered  round 
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the  marker.  When  they  had  assembled  they  "gave  three 
cheers  precisely  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,"  says  Pease. 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  celebrating  with  al- 
most innumerable  toasts. 

Meridian  80°  31'  10"  continues,  theoretically  at  least, 
to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ontario  meet.  In  1936  Grover  C.  Ladner,  then 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  an 
official  opinion  in  which  he  stated  that  the  frontier  of 
the  commonwealth  was  in  the  middle  of  that  body  of 
water.  In  1957  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  called  for  bids  to  lease  the  bed  of  the  lake  to 
drillers  who  wanted  to  search  for  oil  and  gas.  By  1958  gas 
was  struck  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  offshore  twenty 
miles  west  of  Erie  city.  In  April,  1959,  the  Bulletin  of  the 
[Pennsylvania]  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  was  able 
to  say: 

Pennsylvania's  first  offshore  well  in  Lake  Erie,  earlier 
reported  a  duster,  now  has  been  completed  as  a  good 
gasser.  New  York  State  Natural  Gas  Company  reports 
that  after  fracturing  the  well  came  in  at  a  daily  volume 
of  200,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  the  first  offshore  gas  well  on 
the  American  side  of  the  lake. 

U.  S.  No.  20  crosses  the  Pennsylvania-Ohio  border  a 
short  distance  back  from  the  lake  shore.  A  gravel  road 
runs  northward  along  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  bound- 
ary. You  drive  on  this  gravel  road  for  about  two  miles,  and, 
after  negotiating  three  rather  dangerous  railroad  cross- 
ings, stop  to  see  a  granite  monument  upon  which  are  in- 
cised the  same  words  as  one  finds  on  the  obelisk  at  Corner 
Number  6. 

The  1881  commission  report  told  why  the  boundary 
monument,  marking  this  corner,  was  placed  so  far  from 
the  water's  edge: 

It  was  deemed  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
bank  of  Lake  Erie  at  the  point  crossed  by  the  line,  is 
being  washed  away  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  feet  per 
annum,  to  place  the  initial  or  most  northern  terminal 
monument  from  which  the  measurement  and  distances 
were  reckoned,  (which  point  in  the  field-notes  of  the 
survey  and  in  this  report  is  called  zero,)  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  lake,  so  that  it  would  be  in  no  danger 
of  meeting  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  placed  there 
ninety-six   (96)   years  ago,  and  which,  though  placed 
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several  rods  south  of  the  bank  of  the  lake,  was  many- 
years  since  undermined  and  had  fallen  down  the  bank. 
A  spot  was  therefore  selected  for  the  site  of  this  import- 
ant monument  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
(2,340)  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
two  thousand  four  hundred  (2,400)  feet  south  from  the 
water's  edge. 

A  little  farther  on,  at  a  spot  several  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore,  is  an  ordinary  concrete  post  which  serves  as  a  state 
line  marker  for  the  public  road.  The  point  at  which  the 
meridian  strikes  the  water  is  below  a  "fifty-seven-foot 
blue-clay  cliff."  We  shall  designate  this  spot,  rather  than 
the  theoretical  one  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  as  Number  7. 

When  the  forty-second  parallel  was  surveyed  in  1786- 
87,  Pennsylvania  received  only  about  four  miles  of  lake 
shore;  I  measured  the  distance  on  my  odometer  by  driving 
the  Old  Lake  Road  which  parallels  the  water's  edge.  The 
actual  figure,  as  I  reckoned  it,  was  4.1  miles.  To  make  the 
situation  worse,  this  short  frontage  was  without  a  single 
indentation  which  might  serve  as  a  harbor.  Pennsylvan- 
ians  who  had  expected  that  their  share  of  the  coast  line 
would  include,  at  the  very  least,  the  mouths  of  Conneaut 
Creek,  Ashtabula  Creek,  and  Grand  River,  were  so  dis- 
appointed that  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  Erie  Triangle 
from  the  United  States  in  1792  is  entirely  understandable. 

I  never  comprehended  so  forcibly  until  seeing  this 
coast  why  Pennsylvania  wanted  a  better  and  longer  lake 
front  for  a  port.  The  character  of  the  shore  is  indicated  by 
the  chaining  notes  of  the  1881  re-survey:  "Top  of  bluffs 
about  50  feet  high,  and  of  a  uniform  altitude.  They  are 
mostly  free  from  stratified  rock,  and  are  being  worn  away 
by  the  waves  about  two  feet  per  annum;  ground  rises 
slightly  south."  In  his  book,  Lake  Erie,  Harlan  Hatcher 
pointed  out  that  between  1881  and  1944  the  lake  had  top- 
pled 128  feet  of  cliff  into  the  water.  That  would  make 
nearly  350  since  Moses  Cleaveland  camped  in  the  vicinity. 

When  I  first  visited  the  place  almost  a  decade  ago,  I 
noticed  a  wooden  stake,  with  a  white  band  painted  around 
it,  stuck  into  the  bluff  just  above  the  water  line.  Presum- 
ably it  took  the  place  of  a  more  expensive  marker  that 
might  be  undermined.  On  a  more  recent  excursion  to  the 
area  I  found  the  entire  vicinity  taken  over  by  summer 
residents,  whose  cottages  made  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
shore  line. 

Corner  Number  8,  at  the  northernmost  tip  of  the 
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Triangle,  is  reached  by  state  highway  5  which  runs  par- 
allel to  the  lake  shore.  Like  Number  7,  this  corner  is  out 
in  the  lake — at  the  point  where  New  York,  Ontario,  and 
Pennsylvania  touch.  At  the  state  line  one  may  turn  north 
and  drive  through  a  pasture  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water.  The  first  time  I  visited  the  site,  a  sign  was  attached 
to  the  pasture  gate  indicating  that  a  contribution  placed 
in  a  nearby  tin  can  would  be  welcome.  More  recently  a 
building  has  been  constructed  near  the  shore.  It  is  used 
in  the  summer  time  to  supply  picnickers  and  bathers. 

On  the  line,  near  the  top  of  the  bluff,  is  a  small  slab 
with  the  usual  cross  incised  on  it.  A  few  feet  north  of  the 
highway  stands  a  granite  monument,  erected  in  1869 
about  440  feet  south  of  the  original  marker  placed  by 
Andrew  Ellicott  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  1790. 
The  legible  part  of  the  inscription  says:  "Meridian  of 
the  West  end  of  Lake  Ontario  State  of  New  York 
18  miles  &  52.5  chains  from  the  north  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania August  23,  1790;"  and  "Territory  annexed  to 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  North  Latitude  42:  16.13. 
Variation  25'  West." 

The  statement  that  the  stone  was  placed  on  the 
westernmost  meridian  of  Lake  Ontario  is  to  be  explained 
as  follows.  On  March  1,  1781  when  New  York  ceded  to  the 
United  States  its  western  land  claims  the  state  officials 
stipulated  that  the  western  boundary  was  to  be  a  meridian 
which  would  start  at  the  forty-fifth  parallel,  and,  on  its 
southward  course  must  touch  the  westernmost  point  of 
Lake  Ontario. 

A  glance  at  a  map  including  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario 
will  show  that  the  survey  was  so  made,  and  the  extreme 
western  border  of  New  York  became  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Erie  Triangle.  Ellicott  ran  this  meridian  line  at  the 
order  of  Congress  in  1790,  and  set  up  the  original  marker. 

It  is  fun  scrambling  down  the  bluff  to  the  rocky  shore 
— the  rocks  are  flat  and  smoothly  rounded  like  elliptical 
pies — and  then  standing  at  the  northernmost  point  of 
dry  land  in  the  Keystone  State.  On  a  recent  re-visit  to  the 
spot  in  early  April,  I  could  see  ice  covering  the  water  far 
out  into  the  lake;  heavy  snow  drifts  remained  along  the 
roadsides  of  the  area. 

The  next  stop,  Number  9,  is  about  seventeen  miles 
south,  namely,  at  the  angle  where  the  southeastern 
corner  of  the  Triangle  forms  the  southwestern  corner  of 
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the  state  of  New  York.  Probably  the  most  convenient  way 
to  reach  it  is  to  drive  to  Wattsburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  is 
on  French  Creek.  Here  a  historical  sign  reports  that  the 
old  (pre-1792)  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  ran  through 
this  place. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  1884  re-survey,  "A 
large  monument  of  granite,  [was]  erected  in  .  .  .  [that] 
year.  .  .  in  the  .  .  .  line  or  meridian  boundary  as  originally 
fixed  in  the  year  1790,  100  feet  north  of  its  intersection 
with  the  line  originally  surveyed.  .  .  in  the  year  1787, 
which  said  point  of  intersection  is  marked  by  a  small 
monument  of  granite  buried  in  the  center  of  the  highway 
in  1884 

The  first  effort  I  made  to  locate  this  corner  was  un- 
successful. Information  from  farmers,  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  inevitable  dogs,  was  inconclusive.  Lack- 
ing time,  I  determined  to  return  at  a  later  date. 

It  was  six  years  before  opportunity  arose.  This  time, 
proceeding  again  on  the  gravel  "boundary"  road  east- 
ward from  Wattsburg,  I  had  the  luck  to  meet  a  road 
crew.  Several  of  the  men  good-naturedly  drove  ahead 
and  showed  me  where  the  corner  is.  The  first  marker  to 
be  seen  is  the  "small  monument  of  granite  buried  in  the 
center  of  the  highway  in  1884."  It  protrudes  about  a  foot 
above  ground  because  the  earth  has  been  washed  away. 
Some  years  ago  the  road,  which  in  1884  ran  on  the  state 
line,  half  in  one  state  and  half  in  the  other,  was  moved  a 
few  feet  southward  so  that  now  it  is  entirely  within  Penn- 
sylvania. Whereas  before  the  removal  there  had  always 
been  uncertainly  over  which  state  had  the  responsibility 
for  upkeep,  it  is  now  entirely  under  the  care  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

My  wife  took,  for  me,  a  colored  picture  of  two  highway 
workers  standing  near  the  now  visible  monument,  which 
had  been  buried  in  1884.  Incised  on  its  top  is  a  cross.  The 
theoretical  southwest  corner  of  New  York  is  at  the  place 
where  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  bars  forming  the 
cross  meet.  At  this  angle,  latitude  42°  (actually  41°  59' 
55")  intersects  longitude  70°  45'  45". 

About  a  hundred  feet  off  the  road,  practically  out  of 
sight  even  when  the  trees  are  leafless,  is  the  "large  monu- 
ment of  granite."  Hidden  by  thorn  trees  and  other  almost 
impenetrable  bushes,  it  is  totally  out  of  sight  in  the  sum- 
mer. About  five  feet  high  and  shaped  like  a  squat  obelisk, 
the  shaft  lists  each  state's  commissioners,  notes  the  year 
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(1884),  names  each  state's  surveyor,  and  gives  the  infor- 
mation that  it  has  been  erected  "100  feet  North  of  the  S. 
W.  Corner  of  New  York."  Of  the  three  commissioners  from 
each  state,  the  only  nationally  known  one  is  New  York's 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

One  could  walk  eastward  (if  he  paid  no  heed  to  the 
inevitable  wiggles  and  zigzags  by  which  the  line  wavers 
between  760  feet  north  of  its  true  location  and  350  south 
of  it)  along  the  forty-second  parallel  for  226.6  miles  before 
encountering  another  corner.  The  next  one— Number  10 
in  the  present  Odyssey — is  at  the  place  where  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Pennsylvania  strikes  the  Delaware  River 
near  Hancock,  New  York.  The  site  involves  the  same  two 
states  as  in  Number  9. 

The  point  was  located  by  David  Rittenhouse  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Samuel  Holland  of  New  York  in  1774.  They 
used  the  same  zenith-sector  built  for  Thomas  Penn  by 
John  Bird  and  brought  to  America  in  1763  by  Mason  and 
Dixon.  With  this  instrument  the  latter  ran  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  northeast  corner  of 
Maryland  to  beyond  Dunkard  Creek.  Using  the  same  de- 
vice about  a  decade  later,  Rittenhouse  and  Holland  were 
able  to  report  on  December  14, 1774: 

.  .  .  We  measured  on  a  Line  bearing  S  60°  E  in  order 
to  avoid  the  River,  and  there  in  a  small  Island  .  .  . 
planted  a  stone  with  the  Letters  NEW- YORK,  Cut 

1774 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  Top  LAT.  40°  VAR.  4° 
20'.  Thence  due  West  on  the  West  side  of  Delaware 
River,  We  collected  a  Heap  of  Stones  at  High 
Water  mark  and  in  the  said  West  line  4  Perches 
distant,  planted  another  Stone.  .  .  with  the  Letters 
PENNSYLVANIA  Cut  on  the  South  side  and  on  the 

1774 
Top  Lat  42°  Var.  4°  20'  and  from  thence  due  West 
18  P.  marked  an  Ash  Tree.  But  the  rigour  of  the 
Season  prevented  us  from  proceeding  further. 

In  time  it  became  necessary  to  run  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  states.  The  work  was  undertaken  in  1786 
by  three  commissioners :  for  Pennsylvania  Andrew  Ellicott, 
and  for  New  York  James  Clinton  and  Simeon  De  Witt.  In 
that  year  they  completed  ninety  miles  of  the  boundary, 
surveying  it  westward  to  the  South  Branch  of  the  Tioga 
River. 

Next  year  the  remainder  of  the  parallel  was  located 
by  a  commission  composed  of  Andrew  Ellicott  and  Andrew 
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Porter  for  Pennsylvania;  Abraham  Hardenburg  and  Wil- 
liam U.  Morris  for  New  York.  On  November  28,  1787  Porter 
was  able  to  inform  President  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  entire  forty-second  parallel  had  been 
surveyed  and  located.  In  1789  Pennsylvania  enacted  a 
law  accepting  the  line  as  laid  down  by  the  commission  and 
officially  stating  that  the  length  was  259  miles  and  88 
perches.  New  York  also  officially  agreed  to  the  boundary 
as  run  by  the  commission.  After  1792  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Erie  Triangle  (Corner  9  to  Corner  7a  on  the  map, 
indicated  by  a  broken  line)  was  academic. 

Whether  the  boundary  was  academic  or  not,  the  so- 
called  "Old  State  Line  Marker"  was  erected  near  this 
corner  in  1907.  The  spot  is  very  difficult  to  find,  and  so  a 
searcher  is  advised  to  inquire  locally.  He  should  go  to 
Holloway's  Peggy  Gray  Candy  Store  at  North  Springfield 
for  directions.  He  will  be  sent  westward  on  the  Old  Lake 
Road  to  a  certain  white  house,  where  a  sandy  lane  leads 
off  the  highway  towards  the  lake.  I  asked  a  little  girl 
at  this  white  house  for  information;  her  instructions 
turned  out  to  be  very  accurate:  "Go  to  the  first  corner 
and  turn  right;  go  to  a  second  corner  and  turn  left;  keep 
going  as  far  as  a  pond  on  the  right.  On  the  left  at  the  top 
of  a  small  sand  hill  is  the  monument."  I  found  the  site  to 
be  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  Old  Lake 
Road. 

The  obelisk-shaped  granite  shaft  is  in  fine  condition, 
probably  because  it  is  so  hard  to  locate.  One  of  the  four 
plaques  states  that  the  last  milestone — the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-ninth  from  the  Delaware  River — stood  five 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  to  the  East.  The  legend  on  an- 
other plaque  reads:  "Lands  in  Northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania included  in  the  Charter  to  William  Penn  of  March 
4,  1681.  Purchased  of  Six  Nations  Oct.  23,  1784  and  from 
the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  Indians  Jan.  21,  1785."  The 
area  immediately  around  the  stone  was  so  polluted  with 
wasps  that  I  could  not  get  very  close.  On  the  map  accom- 
panying this  essay  the  site  is  styled  Corner  7a. 

By  1787,  then,  as  Ellicott  reminded  the  Supreme  Ex- 
ecutive Council,  Pennsylvania  was  entirely  bounded  and 
surveyed  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  In  consideration 
of  the  difficult  terrain  and  wilderness,  the  unfinished  part 
of  the  task  was  completed  in  a  very  short  time — about 
four  years.  During  this  brief  space,  surveyors  who  were 
operating  on  three  of  the  state's  borders  consummated  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  effort  on  the  South,  ran  a  new  line  on 
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the  West,  and  located  another  new  one  on  the  North.  The 
job  was  done  in  these  steps:  in  1784  the  south  boundary 
was  finished  to  the  five-degree  limit;  in  1785  the  meridian 
was  surveyed  to  the  Ohio  River;  in  1786  the  sixty-two-mile 
remainder  of  the  meridian  was  carried  to  the  lake;  in  1786 
and  1787  the  forty-second  parallel  was  marked  as  far  west- 
ward as  the  meridian. 

It  was  a  noteworthy  achievement.  The  words  of  Tho- 
mas D.  Cope,  commending  the  men  who  finished  the 
southern  boundary,  apply  to  those  who  surveyed  the  other 
frontiers  as  well:  "The  spirit  in  which  these  men  under- 
took the  work,  the  ideals  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
work  which  they  did  to  establish  the  point  on  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Parallel  just  five  degrees  west  of  the  western  shore 
of  the  Delaware,"  proved  that  they  were  "the  ablest  of 
men." 

The  marker  on  Corner  Number  10,  placed  there  by 
Rittenhouse  and  Holland  in  1774,  was  soon  swept  away  by 
flood.  In  the  survey  of  1786  another  one  was  erected;  but 
by  1884,  when  the  northern  border  was  re-surveyed,  this 
monument  was  gone  also.  In  the  latter  year,  the  bound- 
ary commission  placed  a  "large  monument  of  granite.  .  . 
600  feet  west  of  the  center  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  the 
.  .  .  line  originally  fixed  in  the  year  1786,  to  mark  the 
eastern  terminus." 

Perhaps  the  best  advice  to  be  given  to  the  traveller 
who  would  like  to  visit  here  is  to  make  his  headquarters  at 
Hancock,  New  York,  which  is  situated  on  the  east  shore 
of  the  Delaware  River.  However,  the  tourist  is  well  ad- 
vised not  to  arrive  at  Hancock  on  a  summer  week-end 
without  reservations,  or  he  will  have  the  same  sad  ex- 
perience I  had  in  trying  to  find  lodgings.  This  is  a  camp 
area  for  New  York  City  children,  and  their  parents  come 
in  droves  to  visit  them  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  I  was 
told  some  fathers  and  mothers  reserve  motel  rooms  as 
much  as  six  months  ahead  of  time.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  few  Hancock  residents  who  will  open  their  homes 
to  travellers  during  these  crowded  times.  One  of  them  is 
Mrs.  Clayton  Forester,  a  very  cultured  and  kindly  lady, 
who  welcomed  my  wife  and  me  to  her  fine  home,  making 
us  comfortable  and  happy. 

Like  other  monuments,  the  one  near  the  point  where 
the  forty-second  parallel  meets  the  Delaware  River  is  easy 
to  find  if  you  know  where  to  go.  But,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, local  people  had  only  vague  ideas  about  how  to 
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get  there,  and  most  of  them  gave  the  impression  that  they 
questioned  the  sanity  of  anybody  who  would  want  to  look 
for  such  a  thing  in  the  wilds  of  a  mountainside.  And  so, 
the  directions  I  received  sent  me  on  the  harder  route. 

I  was  told  to  cross  the  bridge  into  Pennsylvania  and 
turn  right  on  a  northward  local  road  which  paralleled  the 
river  on  the  Quaker  State  side.  For  several  miles  this  road 
was  paved,  but  soon  it  became  a  muddy  trail  through 
farmlands,  and  then  a  slash  through  deep  woods  on  a 
steep  cliff.  Ultimately  the  road  turned  out  to  be  a  sodden 
one-way  log  trail,  skirting  the  mountain  high  above  the 
river.  Before  reaching  the  forested  part,  I  stopped  for  ad- 
vice at  the  Penn-York  farm.  A  lady  who  lived  there  told 
me  to  keep  going  and  I  would  come  to  the  marker.  In 
addition,  she  informed  me  that  I  need  not  turn  around  and 
come  back  on  this  route;  if  I  continued  past  the  monu- 
ment a  short  distance  I  could  cross  the  River  and  use  a 
much  better  highway  on  the  other  side.  As  we  got  into  the 
woods,  we  could  see,  now  and  then  through  open  spaces 
in  the  forest,  cars  speeding  up  and  down  four-laned  New 
York  route  17.  My  wife  looked  ruefully  across  the  river  at 
this  fine  highway  and  wondered  audibly:  "Why  do  we 
have  to  be  driving  in  this  muck  hole?" 

At  the  muddiest  and  narrowest  place  in  the  road,  we 
reached  the  granite  monument  of  1884,  high  above  the 
river  and  the  Erie  Railroad.  Actually  there  are  two  stones 
at  the  spot:  a  small  shaft  with  the  usual  cross  incised  on 
its  top,  and  the  large  obelisk  which  is  600  feet  from  the 
state  line  in  the  center  of  the  stream.  I  took  several  snap- 
shots, after  trampling  down  some  of  the  undergrowth. 
We  did  not  tarry  long  because  of  the  clouds  of  insects  and 
the  fear  of  snakes.  Moreover,  my  wife  was  concerned 
about  what  we  would  do  if  another  car  appeared  and  its 
driver  wished  to  pass  us. 

We  drove  onward  a  short  distance  over  more  rough, 
then  paved  road,  and  came  to  the  bridge  spanning  the 
Delaware  at  Hale  Eddy  (along  the  Delaware  there  are 
many  places  called  "Eddy,"  probably  referring  to  near- 
by riffles  or  whirlpools).  As  we  proceeded  southward  on 
New  York  route  17,  we  could  see  some  of  the  precipitous 
country  through  which  we  had  just  made  our  way.  We  re- 
membered with  pleasure  the  lady  at  the  Penn-York  farm, 
and  my  wife  mentioned  wistfully  that  she  hoped  this  was 
the  last  corner  we  had  to  find. 

Anyone  who  might  be  interested  in  visiting  the  north- 
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eastern  corner  of  Pennsylvania  is  advised  to  take  New  York 
route  17  to  Hale  Eddy,  and  then,  after  crossing  the  river, 
to  drive  south  a  mile  or  two.  He  should  be  careful  to  make 
the  turn  at  Hale  Eddy,  however,  or  he  will  soon  arrive 
at  Deposit,  New  York.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Hancock 
to  Hale  Eddy. 

Corner  Number  11  is  near  Port  Jervis,  where  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Minisink  Rivers  join.  The  road  that  leads  to 
the  general  area  is  U.  S.  No.  209.  Here  three  states — Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey— come  together.  I 
inquired  in  Port  Jervis  how  to  get  to  the  spot  and  learned 
that  the  road  passed  through  a  cemetery.  The  joke  was 
that  there  are  two  cemeteries  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
I  spent  much  time  wandering  around  the  wrong  one;  so 
much  time,  in  fact,  that  my  wife,  fearing  I  had  fallen  into 
the  river  and  drowned,  was  about  to  get  aid  from  the 
police.  Then  I  reappeared.  After  further  inquiry  the  correct 
graveyard  was  located. 

At  the  end  of  the  driveway  through  the  tombs  is  a 
swimming  hole,  created  by  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers. 
It  was  quite  busy  at  the  time.  Here  rests  a  low,  flattish 
monument  which  is  convenient  for  bathers  to  sit  on.  The 
words  on  it  are  "Tri  states  monument." 

Many  other  states  have  more  corners  and  joints  to 
visit  than  does  Pennsylvania;  some  have  fewer.  However 
that  may  be,  I  suggest  that  here  is  a  way  to  enjoy  count- 
less happy  hours  out  in  the  open  air.  You  should  though, 
have  a  long-suffering  wife. 

Practical  people  are  likely  to  ridicule  such  a  pastime 
as  futile  because  it  brings  no  financial  return.  Such  per- 
sons could  never  understand  how  diverting  a  "useless" 
activity  can  sometimes  be. 
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Science  Education 

by  Francis  W.  Brown 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  made  conscious  of 
the  rapid  advancement  in  science  by  the  Russians  through 
their  sensational  success  with  rockets.  One  question  that 
presents  itself  is  whether  their  science  educational  sys- 
tem and  its  results  are  superior  to  ours.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  present  data  in  this  matter,  but  my  personal  belief  is 
that  although  our  present  scientific  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishments in  rocketry  may  not  excel  the  Russians, 
our  over-all  average  scientific  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments are  superior  to  those  of  the  Russians.  One  small 
contribution  that  I  can  make  in  the  controversy  is  to 
outline  what  changes  I  believe  we  can  effect  in  order  to 
improve  our  present  system  of  science  education. 

One  real  measure  of  our  science  educational  system 
is  the  quality  and  quantity  of  individuals  that  we  are 
training.  Your  standards  for  quality  and  mine  probably 
differ  in  degree  of  importance  but  are  alike  in  the  es- 
sential qualifications  demanded  of  the  student.  Here  are 
the  prerequisites: 

1.  Modesty  in  his  knowledge  and  accomplishments, 
and  a  deep  respect  and  appreciation  for  the  know- 
ledge, work  and  ideas  of  another  person.  These 
qualities  might  be  considered  among  the  criteria 
of  a  gentleman. 

2.  A  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  science  field. 

3.  The  ability  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  new  situat- 
ions and  problems  in  a  simple  and  practical  man- 
ner. 

4.  The  abilities  to  think  creatively  and  have  keen 
powers  of  observation  and  conclusion.  These  are 
important  in  conducting  research  work  and  devel- 
oping new  processes  and  products. 

5.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  scien- 
tific details  and  results  of  former  research. 

The  quality  of  the  science  educational  program  de- 
pends on  the  total  summation  of  the  merits  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  students,  the  textbooks,  the  educational  facilities, 
and  the  prevailing  standards  and  requirements. 
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What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  character- 
istics and  qualifications  of  an  outstanding  teacher?  This 
question  perhaps  can  be  best  answered  by  thinking  about 
and  evaluating  the  teacher  who  played  an  important 
role  in  your  life.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  under 
many  fine  teachers,  a  score  of  whom  can  be  designated 
as  brilliant  and  internationally  famous;  one,  in  fact,  was 
a  Nobel  Prize  winner.  You  will  probably  think  that  it 
will  be  difficult  for  me  to  select  one  of  those  three-degree 
educators  as  my  candidate.  Actually,  my  "outstanding 
teacher"  had  only  one  degree  from  a  small  liberal  arts 
college  and  was  not  a  brilliant  scientist. 

Let  me  point  out  in  what  respects  this  man  was  the 
outstanding  teacher.  Our  high  school  chemistry  class 
consisted  of  fifteen  boys  and  a  few  girls.  On  graduation 
from  high  school,  eight  of  these  boys  went  to  college,  six 
specializing  in  chemistry.  Is  this  fact  purely  coincidental 
or  does  it  indicate  that  the  teacher  had  a  magic  touch? 
We  had  many  long  assignments  and  examinations,  yet 
this  course  was  a  pleasure  and  a  stimulus.  Tardiness  and 
absence  were  a  rarity  and  the  discipline  problem  non- 
existent. Chemical  laboratories  usually  are  very  drab  and 
the  average  experiments  are  not  stimulating,  yet  many 
of  the  students  worked  overtime  to  do  extra  work.  Care- 
ful analysis  of  this  super-teacher  indicated  that  his  most 
powerful  force  was  his  personality.  Why  should  the  per- 
sonality factor  be  so  much  more  important  than  his 
educational  and  training  factor? 

Can  a  teacher  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  of 
the  students  in  a  subject  if  he  himself  is  not  a  real  sales- 
man? This  man  was  certainly  a  high-pressure  salesman; 
his  success  in  stimulating  our  attention  and  enthusiasm 
was  due  to  his  honest  interest  and  enthusiasm.  If  a  stu- 
dent dislikes  a  teacher,  the  interest  in  the  subject  and 
the  desire  to  work  are  mediocre.  Our  teacher  won  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  his  students  because  we  knew 
that  he  respected  and  understood  young  people.  He  had 
the  magic  power  that  goes  with  a  winning  smile,  a  good 
sense  of  humor  and  a  happy  disposition. 

It  has  been  said  that  "simplicity  is  the  trait  of  genius." 
This  teacher  taught  us  the  simple  fundamentals  of  chem- 
istry and  showed  how  to  coordinate  them  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  more  complex  fundamental  principles.  He  en- 
couraged questions  and  answered  them  clearly,  simply 
and  graciously  —  if  he  did  not  know  the  correct  answer, 
he  was  not  too  proud  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know."  He  en- 
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couraged  creative  thinking  and  originality.  He  pointed  out 
the  real  simplicity  of  many  scientific  inventions  and 
made  us  feel  that  we  too  could  create  new  products  and 
processes  if  we  learned  to  think  and  developed  our  powers 
of  observation. 

There  is  a  difference  between  mere  knowledge  and 
careful  thinking  as  illustrated  by  the  following  problem. 
If  an  electric  train  is  moving  northward  at  50  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  prevailing  wind  is  blowing  50  miles  an  hour 
westward,  what  direction  will  the  smoke  be  going?  Your 
knowledge  of  mathematics  will  readily  give  the  correct 
answer,  "northwest,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees."  That  is  the 
answer  I  gave  quickly  after  hearing  the  problem;  if  I 
had  taken  more  time  I  would  have  realized  that  an 
electric  train  does  not  give  off  smoke. 

Let  us  compare  this  high  school  teacher  possessing 
one  college  degree  and  no  distinguished  scientific  repu- 
tation, with  a  brilliant  man  who  rapidly  won  national  and 
international  fame.  The  latter  individual  was  graduated 
and  then  acquired  two  graduate  degrees  from  a  large 
and  famous  university  before  his  normal  voting  age.  His 
reputation  won  him  a  professorship  at  a  large  college 
and  I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  under  him.  The  high 
school  teacher  had  an  average  type  of  student  in  his 
class  whereas  the  college  teacher  had  perhaps  a  higher 
type  of  student.  The  students  in  the  college  class  were 
unanimous  in  their  evaluation  of  this  great  scientist; 
namely,  his  personality  and  teaching  habits  were  very 
mediocre  (and  that  is  stating  it  in  kind  language).  Per- 
haps I  can  state  it  in  a  more  subtle  manner  by  telling  you 

that  our  nick-name  for  this  course  was  " Mystery 

Hour."  Why  should  such  a  brilliant  man,  having  a  wonder- 
ful store  of  knowledge  and  a  class  of  students  anxious 
for  knowledge,  be  so  unsatisfactory? 

The  prime  function  of  a  teacher  is  not  to  impress  the 
students  with  his  personal  knowledge  and  brilliance,  but 
to  present  the  subject  in  clear  language  in  a  systematic 
way.  It  is  a  very  wise  procedure  for  the  professor  to  an- 
swer all  questions  in  a  manner  becoming  to  a  gentleman. 
The  number  and  type  of  questions  asked  quickly  indi- 
cate whether  he  is  talking  the  language  of  the  student 
and  at  same  time  they  will  give  him  a  clue  how  he  can 
alter  his  next  class  lecture  for  improved  clarity.  Some 
students  prefer  to  ask  questions  outside  of  class  —  here 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a  student  and  the  pro- 
fessor  to   gain   mutual   understanding,   confidence   and 
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perhaps  friendship.  Under  the  keen  mind  and  eye  of  the 
professor,  the  student  possessing  creativeness,  originality 
or  great  particability  might  win  attention  and  recogni- 
tion; that  is  the  type  of  research  work  which  is  very  far- 
reaching. 

Our  learned  professor  was  indeed  interested  in  re- 
search work,  but  was  possibly  not  the  kind  of  teacher  to 
discover  some  great  potentials  in  his  students.  Our  quest- 
ions were  brushed  aside  as  unimportant  and  indicative 
of  our  stupidity.  When  we  contacted  him  at  his  office,  if 
we  were  fortunate  to  find  him  there,  we  experienced  an 
attitude  of  annoyance,  frigidness  and  kind  advice  about 
"reading  the  book  some  more."  When  the  professor  and 
the  students  both  work  hard  and  enthusiastically,  the 
chance  of  producing  some  outstanding  young  scientists 
is  good;  when  the  student  has  to  rely  on  his  own  efforts, 
the  potential  results  do  not  look  very  bright.  Would  you 
say  that  this  type  of  teacher,  who  places  his  personal 
whims  and  selfish  desires  above  the  duties  that  are  ex- 
pected of  him,  is  a  real  saboteur  of  science  education? 
Some  people  will  state  that  industrial  research  and  con- 
tacts make  a  teacher  more  practial  and  more  valuable 
to  his  university.  Does  such  a  belief  mean  that  we  might 
obtain  superior  teachers  if  we  hired  men  who  have  worked 
in  industry  immediately  after  graduation  from  college?  I 
have  had  contact  with  men  of  this  type,  and  so  let  me 
indicate  my  evaluation  of  them  as  teachers. 

Some  years  ago  I  conducted  an  evening  course  in 
metallurgy  for  the  employees  of  the  company  I  was  work- 
ing for.  Inasmuch  as  I  wanted  to  make  this  course  well- 
balanced  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  I 
invited  five  different  college-trained  executives  to  pre- 
sent a  lecture  in  their  particular  production  area  con- 
cerning the  processes  involved,  various  problems  and 
their  solutions,  and  other  allied  matter.  Four  of  these  men 
did  a  very  poor  job  in  organizing  and  presenting  their 
subject,  but  subsequently  answered  all  types  of  questions 
very  satisfactorily.  One  of  the  executives  did  very  well  — 
I  found  out  later  that  he  had  been  in  college  teaching 
for  several  years  prior  to  entering  industry.  He  told  me 
that  his  real  reason  for  going  into  industry  was  the  higher 
pay  scale.  Here  was  an  outstanding  teacher  whom  the 
the  academic  field  lost  because  of  the  sabotage  effort  of 
insufficient  funds.  Many  other  excellent  teachers  have 
likewise  left  the  academic  field  because  of  an  over-em- 
phasis on  higher  graduate  degrees  for  promotion. 
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A  recent  survey  conducted  by  Yale  University  showed 
that  college-educated  young  mothers  generally  make  ex- 
cellent school  teachers,  better  in  fact  than  the  average 
beginner  just  out  of  college.  Academically,  the  young  col- 
lege graduate  would  be  better  prepared  than  the  young- 
mothers,  but  the  marital  happiness  may  be  reflected  by 
a  happier  personality  and  a  greater  interest  in  people. 
Surveys  made  by  industry  indicate  that  people  who  are 
well  adjusted  emotionally  produce  a  higher  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  than  the  maladjusted  person. 

Not  all  teachers  who  have  a  friendly  personality  and 
good  educational  background  are  necessarily  excellent 
teachers.  Some  years  ago  I  knew  a  professor  who  had  these 
two  qualifications,  but  really  was  a  very  unsatisfactory 
teacher  from  my  standards.  His  students  evaluated  his 
course  as  excellent  but  after  they  had  been  graduated 
from  college  they  changed  their  opinion.  His  popularity 
was  due  to  his  push-over  examinations  and  ultra-high 
term  grades.  When  these  same  students  needed  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  solve  their  industrial  needs 
and  problems,  they  fully  realized  that  they  had  paid  good 
tuition  money  for  meager  training. 

Textbooks  are  usually  written  by  the  high  school  and 
college  teachers;  therefore  if  we  increase  the  efficiency 
of  our  academic  staffs,  we  can  expect  to  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  the  textbooks. 

One  of  my  industrial  experiences  indicated  the  in- 
adequacy of  many  of  the  standard  books.  My  first  indus- 
trial problem  was  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  blistering 
of  cadmium-plated  steel  parts  during  the  plating  operation, 
and  to  initiate  changes  in  the  processing  so  as  to  obtain 
satisfactory  plating  film.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the 
production  plating  bath  indicated  that  it  was  of  standard 
composition.  Recent  editions  of  fifteen  college  textbooks 
in  metallurgy  were  consulted;  in  most  instances  electro- 
plating was  not  discussed,  and  in  no  instance  was  any 
mention  made  of  the  phenomenon  of  blistering. 

The  second  industrial  problem  was  to  determine  the 
cause  of  a  localized  rusting  of  a  production  stainless  steel 
tank.  A  survey  of  these  same  standard  textbooks  indicated 
that  only  a  few  discussed  stainless  steel  in  any  detail,  and 
in  no  instance  was  the  phenomenon  of  rusting  mentioned. 

The  third  production  problem  was  to  determine  the 
cause  of  cracking  of  welded  steel  parts  after  assembly  and 
in  the  area  of  the  weld  section.  As  in  the  preceding  two 
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instances,  nothing  of  any  value  could  be  used  from  these 
standard  books. 

Are  we  training  people  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
with  highly  theoretical  matter  and  failing  to  present  the 
simple  and  practical  fundamentals  needed  to  solve  our 
industrial  problems?  It  is  significant  or  purely  coinci- 
dental that  my  attempts  to  solve  these  problems  by  con- 
tacting a  personal  friend,  the  head  of  a  metallurgy  de- 
partment in  a  college,  resulted  in  the  answer  that  he 
"didn't  specialize  in  this  field." 

What  is  the  status  of  textbooks  in  other  fields  of 
science?  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  standard  college 
textbooks  in  chemistry.  One  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial and  industrial  problems  is  that  of  the  deteriora- 
tion or  rusting  of  metals  and  alloys.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  lost  each  year  through  the  rusting  of  iron  and  steel. 
Millions  of  gallons  of  paint  and  other  protective  material 
are  used  to  slow  up  this  natural  phenomenon.  If  we  ex- 
amine five  standard  college  chemistry  textbooks  which  I 
have  used  in  many  of  my  college  classes,  we  find  that 
three  of  these  books  do  not  list  anything  under  "rusting" 
or  "corrosion";  the  other  two  have  only  two  or  three  pages 
discussing  the  subject. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  industrial  might  of  a  nation 
can  be  measured  by  its  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid, 
commonly  known  as  "battery  acid."  All  five  books  discuss 
the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  great  detail,  but 
spend  only  a  few  paragraphs  on  its  industrial  uses,  which 
are  far  more  valuable  to  the  average  technical  graduate. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  important  industrial  chemicals, 
caustic  soda  and  lime,  are  discussed  in  detail  about  their 
respective  manufacture,  but  the  more  significant  topic, 
their  use  and  properties,  is  vaguely  mentioned. 

Perhaps  we  should  change  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
cussion to  one  that  is  more  closely  related  to  our  every- 
day existence  and  pleasure  —  food.  Let  us  limit  it  to  the 
two  opposites,  beer  and  milk.  Beer  is  made  in  large  quan- 
tities by  a  fermentation  process  —  this  process  is  in- 
troduced in  only  one  book  out  of  five.  Beer  is  closely 
allied  to  pretzels,  and  the  latter  are  not  even  mentioned 
in  these  books,  yet  large  amounts  of  a  certain  commer- 
cial chemical  are  used  to  give  them  a  glossy  brown  color. 
I  should  state  that  this  chemical  is  converted  into  a  harm- 
less material  during  the  baking  process.  Of  the  many 
chemistry  books  which  I  have  examined,  this  everyday 
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process  has  never  been  mentioned.  Milk  is  an  important 
food,  yet  it  rates  only  a  paragraph  of  discussion  in  only 
one  of  these  five  texts.  It  is  true  that  fermentation  and 
many  other  processes  and  phenomena  are  studied  by 
chemistry  major  students  later,  but  most  college  students 
have  only  one  year  of  chemistry  and  therefore  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  learn  the  more  practical  side  of  the 
subject.  You  might  believe  that  the  practical  and  in- 
dustrial aspects  of  chemistry  would  be  taken  up  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  experimentation. 

An  examination  of  ten  common  chemical  laboratory 
books  used  in  college  freshman  chemistry  courses  indi- 
cates that  they  are  very  much  of  the  same  pattern  and 
scope.  My  personal  evaluation  of  this  survey  includes  the 
following  observations. 

1.  The  important  industrial  chemical  and  engineer- 
ing processes  are  seldom  studied.  These  important 
processes  are  absorption,  adsorption,  calcination, 
catalysis,  diffusion,  distillation,  drying,  evapora- 
tion, electrolysis,  fermentation,  filtration,  pyroly- 
sis,  solvent  extraction,  sublimation  and  water 
conditioning. 

2.  The  preparations  of  many  industrial  products  are 
listed,  but  their  industrial  uses  seldom  included. 

3.  Many  of  the  experiments  are  essentially  the  same 
as  already  done  in  the  high  school  chemistry 
course.  This  situation  tends  to  diminish  the  stu- 
dents' interest  and  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  spectacular  experiments  that  are  ideal  for 
stimulating  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  stu- 
dent are  missing. 

5.  The  study  of  chemical  type  inventions  and  princi- 
ples involved  is  very  rarely  made. 

6.  The  experiments  do  not  give  the  student  a  chance 
to  exercise  his  powers  of  originality,  nor  to  test 
his  ability  to  make  significant  observations. 

7.  There  are  very  few  experiments  on  organic  chemis- 
try and  technology.  This  means  that  little  or  no 
knowledge  is  presented  and  no  experimentation 
is  conducted  in  such  fields  as  petroleum,  explo- 
sives, dyes,  perfumes,  detergents,  colloids,  waxes, 
oils,  soaps,  coal  tar  products,  lubricants,  cleansers, 
solvents,   textiles,    paper,    rubber   and   adhesives. 
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These  fields  offer  dynamic  and  attractive  experi- 
ments that  stimulate  creative  thinking  and  en- 
thusiasm. Experiments  of  this  type  really  con- 
stitute a  sales  appeal  and  incentive  for  people  to 
enter  the  science  field. 

Does  the  average  chemical  laboratory  have  "eye 
appeal"?  Most  chemical  laboratory  rooms  are  equipped 
with  desks  of  drab  color  and  construction,  the  walls  and 
ceilings  are  dingy  and  cold,  and  the  general  odor  of  the 
room  is  one  of  repulsion  rather  than  of  friendliness  and 
warmth.  These  facts  are  less  true  for  the  other  types  of 
science  laboratories. 

How  would  you  measure  the  originality  and  crea- 
tiveness  of  a  student  in  the  classroom?  One  method  which 
I  have  used  in  my  classrooms  has  been  by  special  non- 
mathematical  questions  in  examinations.  One  typical 
question  is  worded:  "How  would  you  determine  the  ap- 
proximate composition  of  a  mixture  of  salt-sugar  in  the 
laboratory  with  the  minimum  amount  of  time  and  equip- 
ment?" Some  of  the  answers  you  might  get  are  as  follows: 

1.  Run  a  chemical  analysis  for  salt  by  precipitation 
with  silver  nitrate  and  determine  the  weight  of 
silver  chloride  formed. 

2.  Determine  the  densities  of  salt  and  sugar  from 
handbook,  find  a  liquid  of  an  intermediate  den- 
sity, and  add  the  mixture  to  the  liquid  so  that  the 
salt  will  settle  down  and  the  sugar  will  float. 

3.  Subject  the  dry  mixture  to  red  heat  so  as  to  burn 
off  the  sugar. 

4.  Make  up  different  salt-sugar  mixtures,  dissolve 
them  in  water,  and  compare  their  densities  and 
electrical  conductivities  to  that  of  the  unknown 
salt  mixture,  all  dissolved  in  the  same  amount  of 
water. 

5.  Add  water  and  yeast  to  salt-sugar  mixture,  then 
determine  salt  content  after  all  sugar  has  been 
converted  to  volatile  matter  by  the  fermentation 
process. 

6.  Add  the  unknown  salt-sugar  mixture  to  a  saturat- 
ed solution  of  ordinary  salt.  The  sugar  will  dissolve 
whereas  the  salt  will  not. 

I  would  consider  the  individual  who  presented  the 
(6)   method  to  be  the  most  creative  and  original,  and 
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methods  (2)  and  (3)  a  good  second;  perhaps  your  order 
of  choice  would  be  quite  different. 

The  most  important  conclusion  which  has  resulted 
from  the  evaluation  of  many  such  questions  is  that  num- 
erous supposedly  fair  and  poor  students  have  superior 
answers  to  the  high  academic-rated  students.  Are  the 
amount  of  knowledge  and  the  academic  rating  a  measure 
of  originality  and  thinking  ability?  This  one  test  alone  does 
not  prove  the  point,  but  nevertheless  it  is  interesting. 

One  of  my  friends  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  college 
class  and  was  the  highest-rated  valedictorian  over  a  per- 
iod of  twenty  years.  He  had  specialized  in  chemistry,  had 
a  master's  degree,  and  was  studying  for  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree. He  was  interested  in  seeing  some  of  these  questions, 
and  so  I  submitted  to  him  ten  questions  which  I  had  found 
that  one  to  three  college  freshmen  out  of  a  class  of  twenty 
could  answer  satisfactorily.  Four  of  his  answers  were 
poor,  and  the  others  were  more  or  less  "from  the  books." 
Our  science  education  should  produce  more  people  capa- 
ble of  thinking.  Also  it  should  be  more  practical  and  less 
of  the  photo-memory  stereotype.  In  some  cases  students 
appear  to  be  stupid  whereas  actually  they  may  be  bored  by 
the  subject  and  perhaps  by  the  professor. 

When  a  student  takes  five  years  to  be  graduated  from 
a  four-year  college,  one  can  readily  believe  that  the  stu- 
dent is  rather  "slow."  One  could  cite  the  example  of  such 
a  student  whose  professors  were  convinced  of  his  stupidity. 
I  wonder  whether  they  changed  their  minds  when  they 
learned  that  in  his  junior  year  he  had  conceived  a  very 
simple  idea  which  he  patented,  and  which  netted  him  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  before  they  graciously  granted 
him  that  coveted  degree.  Was  this  a  chance  discovery — 
since  then  he  has  subsequently  acquired  several  hundred 
patents  of  value.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  was 
hardly  stupid.  If  you  read  the  facts  about  Edison,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  that  he  was  considered  a  mediocre  stu- 
dent. It  may  be  that  a  supposedly  dull  student  is  really 
uninterested,  partly  because  the  professor  is  not  suffici- 
ently a  good  salesman  or  does  not  have  the  ability  to  re- 
cognize talent.  There  is  much  room  for  teachers  to  do 
"research  in  people"  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory. 

In  1886  Charles  Hall,  then  twenty-three,  succeeded 
in  producing  aluminum  by  an  electrolytic  process  which  is 
still  in  use;  it  might  be  more  exact  to  say  that  prior  to 
1886  a  teacher  stimulated  one  of  his  students  to  think 
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creatively  and  simply  and/or  had  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize talent  and  conducted  research  along  personal  rather 
than  chemical  lines. 

If  we  examine  the  mathematical  type  of  problems 
normally  found  in  chemistry  books  and  examinations, 
we  soon  note  that  the  majority  of  these  problems  give 
all  the  conditions  and  data  necessary  for  the  solution.  In 
ether  words,  the  student  is  given  a  strong  hint  as  to  the 
proper  procedure,  a  tendency  which  might  be  considered 
a  form  of  spoon-feeding.  When  a  problem  presents  itself 
in  the  industrial  world,  one  must  determine  the  prevail- 
ing conditions,  factors  and  other  data,  and  then  decide 
which  factors  are  important  and  which  are  of  no  value. 
If  we  are  training  people  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
to  solve  problems  in  later  years,  should  we  not  conduct 
our  problems  and  examinations  on  the  same  basis?  If  we 
give  them  a  problem  which  normally  requires  only  two 
factors  or  values  for  the  satisfactory  solution,  plus  sev- 
eral more  which  are  not  needed,  then  the  student  will 
have  to  decide  for  himself  what  he  should  use  and  what 
principles  are  involved.  In  some  instances  the  problem 
may  be  solved  by  more  than  one  combination,  and  this 
circumstance  will  give  the  teacher  a  better  measure  of  the 
student's  powers  of  thinking  and  observation. 

If  we  select  at  random  the  names  of  ten  famous 
scientists  normally  listed  in  the  index  of  the  chemistry 
books,  and  then  read  their  biographies,  we  will  learn  that 
usually  they  had  a  dynamic  interest  in  several  sciences 
and  the  arts.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  super-scientists 
of  the  future  will  be  produced  by  teachers  and  students 
who  have  a  well-balanced  and  co-ordinated  knowledge  of 
several  sciences  plus  a  liberal  education  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts. 

When  the  average  student,  specializing  in  science, 
is  graduated  from  college,  he  may  have  an  excellent  edu- 
cation and  training,  but  this  fact  does  not  mean  that  he 
can  enter  the  teaching  field  and  immediately  become  a 
very  satisfactory  teacher.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
between  knowing  a  subject  well  and  explaining  it  ade- 
quately to  another. 

The  efficiency  of  the  average  college  professor  would 
be  much  greater  if  his  time  were  spent  on  more  important 
matters  than  checking  and  grading  homework  and  labor- 
atory experiments,  conducting  review  sessions,  and  grad- 
ing all  the  questions  in  his  class  and  final  examinations. 
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The  professor  can  write  his  examinations  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  certain  sections  may  be  satisfactorily  graded  by 
another  of  lesser  talent,  but  of  course  it  would  be  imper- 
ative for  the  professor  to  grade  certain  sections. 

If  the  average  teaching  load  of  a  professor  were  in- 
creased twenty  percent,  but  others  relieved  him  of  the 
routine  and  less  important  duties  which  constitute  per- 
haps forty  percent  of  his  time,  then  the  college  would 
save  money,  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  courses  and  at 
the  same  time  have  a  testing  ground  for  potential  science 
teachers.  The  choice  of  students  for  this  "assistant  in- 
ctructorship"  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personality 
and  academic  record,  and  such  a  manner  of  choosing 
would  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  hard  work  and  rivalry  in 
the  classroom.  Let  us  say  that  there  are  twenty  sections 
of  freshman  chemistry  in  a  college;  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  one  man  per  section  is  designated  as  an  ideal 
candidate  by  the  class  instructor.  All  or  some  of  the 
individuals,  if  interested,  would  be  given  jobs  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  to  serve  in  the  freshman  chemistry  course. 
It  would  seem  practical  for  them  to  work  four  to  eight 
hours  per  week  and  on  a  minimum  salary  of  one  dollar 
per  hour.  In  the  laboratory  they  would  serve  directly  un- 
der and  with  the  regular  staff  instructor.  In  review  ses- 
sions they  should  work  alone  and  in  the  absence  of  staff 
instructors.  Pay  in  the  form  of  a  scholarship  would  not 
be  as  satisfactory  as  actually  receiving  money. 

The  average  student  oftentimes  hesitates  to  ask 
questions  in  the  classroom  for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons. 
In  a  session  with  an  upperclass  student,  he  would  feel 
more  at  home.  The  student  instructor  perhaps  may  have 
the  ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  student  better  than 
the  staff  member. 

One  objection  to  the  grading  of  the  class  and  final 
examinations  by  the  student-instructor  might  be  that 
favoritism  could  enter  the  grading.  This  situation  could  be 
avoided  if  all  names  were  removed  from  the  examination 
and  a  code  number  assigned  (and  known  only)  by  the  pro- 
fessor. 

If  you  tabulate  the  most  important  laws  and  rules 
presented  in  most  chemistry  books,  you  will  see  that  most 
of  them  are  not  written  in  very  clear  and  simple  language. 
I  believe  this  condition  is  just  as  true  if  you  consider  the 
other  fields  of  science.  Most  of  the  chemistry  books  are 
written  in  language  that  is  rather  complex  and  too  de- 
tailed, and  often  not  in  the  language  of  the  average  stu- 
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dent.  The  student-assistant  teacher  can  do  much  to  trans- 
late these  complex  facts  and  present  them  to  the  stu- 
dent. It  is  very  easy  to  answer  a  question  in  complex 
terminology,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  simple, 
clear  answer.  If  you  ask  a  person  for  the  time,  would  you 
want  a  detailed  discussion  on  the  watch,  its  mechanism, 
and  the  relative  motion  of  the  earth?  Highly  complicated 
terminology  and  details  may  enhance  the  scientific  stand- 
ing of  the  teacher  for  the  students,  but  it  may  also  give 
them  a  personal  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  stupidity. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  common  question  that  can  be 
answered  perfectly  in  highly  scientific  language  to  the 
well  informed,  but  unsatisfactorily  to  one  having  no 
former  scientific  knowledge  and  training.  Why  does  iron 
rust,  whereas  stainless  steel  which  contains  iron,  does 
not  rust?  This  question  would  take  at  least  ten  minutes  to 
give  the  exact  truth  scientifically  but  only  a  few  sentences 
to  make  it  clear,  simple  and  fairly  exact.  Iron  is  not  a 
natural  material,  but  is  made  from  iron  ore.  One  natural 
law  is  that  "All  manufactured  materials  eventually  re- 
vert to  their  natural  form,"  i.  e.,  iron  rust  is  more  or  less 
the  same  as  the  original  iron  ore.  The  stainless  steel  owes 
its  resistance  to  this  change  because  it  has  a  very  thin 
protective  film  over  its  entire  surface.  Stainless  steel  will 
rust  if  the  film  is  constantly  removed  or  made  non-pro- 
tective. A  second  answer  in  regard  to  the  rusting  of  iron 
is  that  the  phenomenon  of  rusting  generates  heat  slowly, 
and  this  situation  is  an  example  of  the  natural  law  that 
"heat-generating  changes  often  take  place  spontaneously." 
A  third  answer  could  be  that  since  iron  or  rusting  absorbs 
air,  the  final  volume  of  the  iron  rust  is  much  less  than 
the  total  volume  of  the  original  iron  and  the  air;  the 
natural  law  may  be  stated  thus:  "Spontaneous  changes 
are  usually  of  a  contraction  type." 

Why  are  most  textbooks  written  in  complex,  highly 
technical  language?  One  possible  reason  is  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  talk  in  very  simple,  clear  language 
— remember  the  saying  about  "simplicity  is  the  trait  of 
genius."  Another  reason  is  that  a  professor  usually  has 
his  original  manuscript  evaluated  and  corrected  by  other 
teachers  and  experts,  and  rarely  by  those  who  will  use 
his  book. 

Many  thousands  of  individuals  of  high  intelligence 
have  not  been  able  to  go  to  college  for  financial  reasons. 
In  many  instances  these  same  individuals  do  not  have  the 
time  or  the  money  to  attend  evening  schools.  Can  they 
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acquire  a  scientific  education  by  home  study?  My  answer 
to  the  question  is  definitely  negative,  the  real  reason  be- 
ing that  the  books  are  not  written  in  a  manner  which 
would  encourage  interest  and  lead  to  a  gain  in  knowledge. 

The  college  textbook  which  I  used  in  elementary 
metallurgy  aptly  supports  my  contention.  It  was  written 
by  an  outstanding  metallurgist  in  the  college  teaching 
field.  The  careful  examination  and  evaluation  of  the  first 
chapter  indicated  that  forty-five  words  were  used  which 
were  foreign  to  the  average  non-technical  reader  and 
therefore  valueless  in  stressing  the  principles.  I  can  see 
a  non-technically  trained  business  executive,  after  read- 
ing the  first  chapter,  wrapping  it  up  and  sending  it  to  his 
nephew  for  a  Chrstmas  present,  or  perhaps  just  using  it 
as  a  scientific  paperweight.  A  conference  with  the  vice- 
president  of  a  large  concern  which  publishes  scientific 
textbooks  brought  out  the  fact  that  (1)  all  science  books 
are  of  the  same  order,  complex  and  highly  theoretical, 
(2)  books  are  sold  primarily  on  the  reputation  of  the 
author  and  his  academic  standing,  (3)  most  science  teach- 
ers are  interested  in  the  complex,  highly  theoretical 
phase  and  have  no  interest  in  and/or  knowledge  of  the 
industrial  and  practical  phase.  An  elementary  book  in 
another  science  was  extensively  used  throughout  the 
colleges;  the  author  was  a  Nobel  Prize  winner,  hence  his 
book  was  a  joy  and  inspiration  to  the  teachers,  but  a  big 
mystery  to  the  poor  victims. 

In  recent  months  we  have  been  entertained,  sur- 
prised and  fascinated  by  the  wonderful  education  and 
memory  of  some  supposedly  brilliant  people  on  the  TV 
quiz  shows.  The  ability  to  memorize  (the  submitted)  an- 
swers paid  off  a  real  fortune  in  some  instances.  All  these 
programs  have  actually  glorified  the  ability  to  memorize 
and  not  the  ability  to  think.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  you 
saw  a  person  answer  a  very  simple  question  that  involved 
careful  thinking  rather  than  pure  memory — does  that 
pay  real  money  too?  This  simple  question,  which  thou- 
sands of  people  apparently  did  not  know,  or  perhaps  were 
not  interested  in  was  "How  can  you  make  a  heavy  liquid 
float  on  a  light  liquid?"  That  question  was  not  in  the 
books;  perhaps  it  seems  somewhat  impractical.  Yet,  you 
might  change  your  mind  if  you  realized  that  it  paid  off 
over  a  million  dollars  for  the  correct  answer  to  the  "double 
talk"  question  some  forty  years  ago.  The  commercial 
answer  to  this  patented  idea,  an  answer  to  this  "double 
talk  question,"  was  Fire-Foam.  When  gasoline  or  oil  in  a 
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tank  catches  on  fire,  water  poured  on  the  fire  makes  it 
burn  faster  by  making  the  gasoline  or  oil  overflow.  By  the 
addition  of  a  foaming  agent,  the  water  is  made  lighter 
and  has  the  ability  to  float  and  blanket  out  the  fire. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  humble  belief  that  the  pre- 
sent scientific  educational  system  can  be  improved  mark- 
edly by  streamlining  it  with  increased  simplicity,  clarity 
and  an  improved  balance  between  theory  and  practice. 
Some  of  the  conditions  that  might  bring  about  an  in- 
creased efficiency  are  as  follows: 

1.  Teachers  should  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  their 
personality,  teaching  ability,  ability  to  work,  edu- 
cation and  experience. 

2.  The  measure  of  the  teaching  ability  of  an  in- 
dividual might  be  determined  by  requesting  such 
information  from  graduates  after  they  have  work- 
ed at  least  one  year.  Students  in  college  are  not 
sufficiently  informed  and  mature  enough  truly 
to  evaluate  this  quality. 

3.  Teachers  should  be  on  the  same  pay  basis  as  in 
industry,  provided  they  work  eleven  months  of 
the  year.  The  summer  activities  should  consist  of 
teaching  courses  and  doing  research  or  industrial 
work.  Research  includes  using  the  laboratory  and 
the  library,  writing  books  and/or  scientific  papers, 
taking  science  courses,  etc. 

4.  Promotion  should  be  based  more  on  the  teaching 
ability  of  the  individual  than  on  his  research 
ability.  In  graduate  schools,  the  reverse  might  be 
very  appropriate. 

5.  No  teacher  should  be  promoted  in  rank  and/or 
salary  over  a  more  experienced  teacher  in  the  same 
department  without  a  previous  and  proper  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  tribunal.  Unfairness 
and  dissatisfaction  lead  to  a  decreased  efficiency 
in  the  entire  educational  system. 

6.  A  better  balance  and  co-ordination  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  may  be  attained  (a) 
by  the  teacher's  working  in  industry  during  sum- 
mers and  sabbatical  leave,  (b)  by  more  student 
field  and  plant  trips,  (c)  by  the  use  of  industrial 
men  in  round  table  discussions  and  lectures. 
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7.  The  establishment  of  a  student-teacher  training 
system. 

8.  A  five-year  college  program  for  the  simultaneous 
training  of  students  in  four  different  science 
fields.  On  graduation  the  equivalent  of  a  master's 
degree  should  be  awarded. 

9.  A  round  table  discussion  group  for  teachers  of 
all  sciences  with  experts  in  each  respective  field, 
in  order  to  learn  the  simple  fundamental  laws 
and  relationships,  and  their  application  and  re- 
lationship to  their  particular  science. 

10.  A  tuition  exchange  program  for  science  teachers 
among  the  various  colleges. 

11.  Industrial  and  engineering  technology  courses 
taught  jointly  and  simultaneously  by  a  college 
professor  and  an  industrial  expert. 

12.  A  greater  number  of  two-year  junior  colleges 
specializing  in  science  with  no  academic  require- 
ments for  entrance.  These  junior  colleges  should 
function  primarily  in  the  evening.  Practical  busi- 
ness people  could  attend  these  courses  because  of 
no  academic  prerequisites. 


Speech    Titles 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Speech  has  long  been  a  hobby  of  mine.  Having  coach- 
ed the  debate  teams  of  Susquehanna  University  for  fifteen 
years  (1932-1947)  and  having  taught  the  fundamentals 
course  in  public  speaking  for  the  last  twenty,  I  early 
learned  the  need  for  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  and 
the  audience,  as  well  as  the  value  of  determining  the  pur- 
pose and  the  organization.  These  factors  are  all  presented 
in  detail  in  most  books  on  speech.  A  look  at  titles,  however, 
accents  a  general  indifference  or  complete  avoidance.1 

I  have  studied  many  texts  on  speech  during  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Most  of  them  have  nothing  on  titles,  some 
have  a  paragraph  or  two,  and  a  few  have  several  pages. 
A  title  merits  greater  consideration.  It  is  usually  the  first 
contact  of  the  speaker  with  his  audience,  or  of  the  audience 
with  the  speaker.  It  may  determine  whether  he  has  many 
listeners  or  almost  none.  If  the  title  on  a  bulletin  board,  in 
the  newspaper,  or  in  an  oral  announcement  has  no  at- 
tractiveness, the  speaker  may  face  the  reality  of  few 
listeners.  The  title  must  help  to  attract  an  audience,  and 
so  it  must  be  like  a  neon  sign  which  invites  attention  and 
lights  the  way  without  misleading. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  at  greater  length  than  in 
most  speech  books  the  whole  question  of  titles,  to  deter- 
mine the  characteristics  of  a  good  title,  and  to  give  ex- 
amples gleaned  from  my  speech  classes  at  Susquehanna 
University.  What  must  be  immediately  clear  is  the  fact 
that  the  topic  or  subject  is  not  the  title.  The  former  is 
selected  long  before  the  latter.  The  specific  title  is  prob- 
ably the  last  decision  of  the  speaker.  For  example,  he 
may  be  interested  in  racial  tolerance,  a  subject  much  too 
broad  for  his  twenty-minute  speech.  He  starts  with  the 
periphery,  the  circumference,  the  border  of  the  circle. 
He  then  narrows  it  down  in  order  to  become  more  specific, 
and  thus  he  gets  a  subject  or  topic  which  is  more  concen- 
trated or  closer  to  the  center  of  the  circle.  Only  after  the 
topic  is  sufficiently  limited  to  fit  the  time  allowed  for  the 
speech  can  one  determine  an  appropriate  title.  The 
speaker  himself  may  make  the  error  of  covering  too  much 


l    It  is  true  that  most  books  give  lists  of  so-called  titles,  but  only  to 
suggest  subjects  for  student  speeches. 
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territory  and  attempting  too  much;  therefore,  his  title 
will  miss  the  mark.  A  good  title  demands  a  definite  goal 
or  purpose,  but  the  "subject  must  precede  the  purpose."2 

Crocker,  who  devotes  about  a  third  of  a  page  to  the 
title  and  who  stresses  the  word  "meaningful,"  believes  in 
narrowing  the  subject  and  in  making  the  process  evident 
in  the  title.  Under  A  meaningful  title  as  a  minor  heading, 
he  says  in  part: 

A  careful  speaker  takes  pains  in  giving  a  title  to  his 
speech.  The  title  should  be  the  handle  by  which  the 
audience  takes  hold.  Student  speakers  are  vague  in  their 
titles.  They  say  they  are  going  to  talk  about  Labor,  about 
Capital,  about  War,  about  Peace.  What  phase  of  these 
subjects?  Narrow  the  subject,  and  suggest  that  selective 
process  in  your  title.  .  .  .  3 

If  the  title  must  wait  until  the  subject  has  been  care- 
fully narrowed  and  limited,  then  perhaps  the  subject 
should  be  part  of  the  title.  The  result,  however,  can  be- 
come too  practical  and  completely  unimaginative.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  figurative  holds  sway,  the  result  may 
be  too  vague.  Thompson  and  Fessenden  present  a  sound 
approach  by  recommending  titles  which  "illustrate  such 
desirable  qualities  as  arousing  interest,  suggesting  the 
speech  without  giving  it  away  [the  italics  are  mine  for 
emphasis],  and  challenging  the  listener  without  antag- 
onizing him."4  Winans  had  pointed  to  the  role  of  curio- 
sity too,  but  stated  that  "It  is  usually  better  ...  to  give 
some  clue  to  one's  real  subject  in  one's  title,  as  'The  Sin- 
cere Hypocrite,'  or  'The  Younger  Generation  Grows 
Older.'"5 

I  have  selected  four  textbooks  which  contain  more 
about  titles  than  most  others,  in  order  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good  title?  Soper 
believes  that  the  "title  should  be  (1)  brief;  (2)  suggestive 
of  the  nature  of  the  purpose;   (3)   appropriate;   (4)  con- 


Arleigh   B.   Williamson   et  al.,   Speaking   in   Public,   second   edition, 
Prentice-Hall,  1948,  p.  66. 

Lionel  Crocker,  Public  Speaking  for  College  Students,  second  edition, 
American  Book  Company,  1950,  p.  259. 

Wayne  N.  Thompson  and  Seth  A.  Fessenden,  Basic  Experiences  in 
Speech,  second  edition.  Prentice-Hall,  1958,  p.  300;  also  p.  324  f. 

James  A.  Winans,  Speech-Making,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1938^  p. 
157. 
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crete;  and  (5)  interesting — challenging,  humorous,  par- 
adoxical, or  ironic."6 

Oliver  and  Cortright  give  a  brief  but  good  presentation 
when  they  suggest  that  a  title  should  have  brevity,  sug- 
gestiveness,  vividness,  and  appropriateness.7  They  agree 
that  "A  good  title  ought  to  arouse  curiosity,  not  satisfy 
it."  They  say  that  "The  Wheel  Turns,"  for  example,  catch- 
es one's  attention  because  it  "suggests  a  dynamic  speech 
without  revealing  what  the  precise  subject  is,"  whereas 
"Why  Fraternities  Should  Be  Abolished"  is  too  "literal 
and  matter  of  fact."8  They  explain  appropriateness  by 
saying  that  "Any  title  is  likely  to  be  appropriate  if  it  is 
not  'smart-alecky,'  if  it  is  not  intended  to  shock,  and  if  it 
promises  no  more  than  the  speaker  can  perform."9 

According  to  Monroe,10  a  good  title  has  three  require- 
ments: "it  should  be  relevant;  it  should  be  provocative;  it 
should  be  brief."11  He  calls  the  title  a  "label"  or  "a  sort  of 
advertising  slogan,  dressing  up  the  subject  in  an  attractive 
form."12  He  stresses  the  idea  that  the  "phrasing  of  titles 
has  been  discussed  in  this  chapter  [Chapter  8]  because 
of  its  close  relation  to  the  subject  and  purpose  of  the 
speech  and  not  because  it  is  done  early  in  the  process  of 
speech  preparation."13 

Dietrich  and  Brooks  expect  a  title  to  be  (1)  appropri- 
ate, (2)  interesting,  and  (3)  brief.14  "An  appropriate  title 
gives  both  sufficient  informaton  and  the  right  informa- 
tion. Titles  should  never  leave  [one  in]  doubt."15  The 
authors  add  appropriateness  in  mood:  "Avoid  placing  a 
comical  title  on  a  serious  speech  or  vice  versa."16  By 


6  Paul  L.  Soper,  Basic  Public  Speaking,  Oxford  University  Press,  1949, 
p.  50,  where  about  one  page  is  devoted  to  titles. 

7  Robert  T.  Oliver  and  Rupert  L.  Cortright,  New  Training  for  Effective 
Speech,  revised  edition,  The  Dryden  Press,  1951,  pp.  170-172. 

8  Op.  cit„  p.  171. 

9  Op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

io  Alan  H.  Monroe,  Principles  and  Types  of  Speech,  fourth  edition, 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1955  discusses  the  title  on  approxi- 
mately two  pages  (p.  165  to  the  top  of  p.  167).  These  pages  appear 
in  chapter  8,  "Determining  the  Subject  and  Purpose  of  the  Speech." 

11  Op.  cit.,  p.  166. 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  165. 

13  Op.  cit.,  p.  166  f. 

14  John  E.  Dietrich  and  Keith  Brooks,  Practical  Speaking  for  the 
Technical  Man,  Prentice-Hall,  1958,  p.  76  f. 

15  Op.  cit.,  p.  76.  Undoubtedly,  speech  titles  for  the  technical  man 
ought  to  be  specific  and  objective. 

16  hoc.  cit. 
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brevity  they  mean  that  the  title  "should  probably  not 
run  [to]  more  than  five  or  six  words."17  Too  often  the 
titles  "are  too  long,  too  labored,  and  include  too  much," 
thus  sounding  "like  the  titles  of  scholarly  articles."18  Un- 
fortunately there  are  still  those  in  the  field  of  research 
who  look  upon  a  long  title  as  the  mark  of  careful  scholar- 
ship. 

The  characteristics  of  good  titles  are  fairly  uniform 
in  the  books  which  devote  a  page  or  two  to  them.  I  do 
believe  that  one  ought  to  be  a  bit  more  lenient  toward 
titles  which  have  a  romantic  quality  and  merely  suggest 
the  purpose.  It  is  true  that  they  may  not  reveal  much  of 
the  general  goal,  but  their  appeal  is  strong.  If  I  were 
faced  with  a  choice,  I  should  prefer  to  sacrifice  the  speci- 
fic to  the  imaginative  and  the  striking.  The  purely  specta- 
cular, however,  would  be  ruled  out.  As  long  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  can  see  a  true  relationship  between 
the  topic  and  the  imaginative  title  after  they  have  heard 
the  speech,  one  should  say  that  it  is  a  good  title.  Dr.  Russell 
Conwell's  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  is  an  example.  The  title 
has  a  tremendous  attractiveness,  and  yet  it  lacks  exact- 
ness in  relating  the  topic  directly.  But  who  would  have 
said  that  it  was  misleading  after  one  had  heard  the  speech? 

What  should  be  the  grammatical  'structure  of  titles? 
If  one  frequently  makes  speeches,  one  should  employ 
variety  of  structure:  a  word,  a  phrase,  a  dependent  clause, 
a  sentence,  a  question,  or  some  combination.  If  the  speak- 
er works  on  the  general  topic  in  order  to  determine  his 
specific  goal,  if  he  carefully  outlines  and  organizes  his 
material,  and  if  he  finally  coins  a  title  which  is  brief, 
interesting,  suggestive,  vivid,  and  appropriate,  he  will 
have  gone  far  toward  a  successful  speech. 

During  the  twenty  years  I  have  taught  the  funda- 
mentals course  in  speech  at  Susquehanna  University,  I 
have  had  the  students  use  Dr.  Robert  T.  Oliver's  Training 
for  Effective  Speech,  with  the  chapter  "What  to  Talk 
About,"19  in  order  to  prepare  twenty-three  titles.  Eight 
of  these  are  subjective,  and  fifteen  objective.20  In  speech 
the  individual's  background  and  experience  are  exceeding- 


17  Op.  cit.,  p.  77. 

18  hoc.  cit. 

19  Robert  T.  Oliver,  Training  for  Effective  Speech,  The  Cordon  Company, 
1939.  Chapter  4,  "What  to  Talk  About,"  covers  pp.  81-103. 

20  The  outline  and  the  suggestions  for  the   subjective   and  objective 
titles  are  found  in  Oliver,  op.  cit.,  pp.  89-92. 
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ly  important,  for  he  must  begin  with  himself.  The  student 
gets  tired  of  writing  one  autobiography  after  another, 
and  so  Oliver's  setup  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way 
of  letting  the  student  analyze  his  own  speech  possibilities. 
The  method  has  been  successful  for  him  not  only  in  the 
realization  of  a  rich  background  or  the  lack  of  it,  but  also 
in  the  understanding  of  the  need  for  a  good  title  and  a 
definite  goal. 

From  the  titles  students  have  handed  to  me  I  have 
selected  the  best  and  most  striking,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  general  principles  for  evaluating  a  title,  even 
though  some  attributes  may  be  lacking.  I  asked  the  stu- 
dents to  give  a  statement  of  purpose  or  of  general  content. 
I  have  kept  each  statement  in  the  first  person  of  the 
student  without  using  quotation  marks,  and  have  added 
my  own  comments  in  parentheses.  A  study  of  the  titles, 
J  hope,  may  be  of  value  to  future  students  of  speech. 

Subjective  Types 

1 — An  ambition:  "The  Boss's  Favorite  Secretary."  I 
should  like  to  use  my  college  education  by  assist- 
ing my  husband  in  his  work. 

"Breaking  the  Domestic  Sound  Barrier."  I 
should  much  like  to  get  a  word  in  during  a  family 
discussion. 

"I  Have  Twelve  Fingers."  I  realize  that  to  be 
able  to  play  the  piano  is  a  great  asset.  Whenever 
I  start,  however,  I  seem  to  have  too  many  fingers. 

"The  Lady  in  White."  My  dream  has  not  chang- 
ed during  the  years.  I  still  want  to  be  a  nurse. 

"Let  Me  Tell  You  a  Story."  Some  day  I  hope 
to  teach  English  literature.  Through  characters, 
plots,  and  themes,  I  want  to  tell  the  stories  of 
literary  works,  and  I  want  to  show  that  literature 
is  really  the  story  of  life. 

"Noble  Blood."  Horses  have  always  been  my 
hobby,  especially  race  horses.  Some  day  I  intend 
to  breed  them. 

"Oh,  Say  Can  You  Ski?"  I  have  always  had  a 
longing  to  ski,  and  last  winter  I  tried  it.  You  too 
can  have  fun  and  trouble,  if  you  try  it. 

2 — An  aversion:  "Blobs  of  Paint."  I've  never  been  able  to 
appreciate  the  blobs  of  paint  which  modernists 
call  art. 

"Chow  Hounds."  I  detest  those  starving  in- 
dividuals who  never  get  enough  food  and  consider- 
ation. 
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"Crawling  Terror."  I  have  a  morbid  fear  of 
snakes,  and  there  are  others  like  me. 

"C-Sick."  I  dislike  teachers  who  give  all  a 
grade  of  C. 

"Drugstore  Quarterbacks."  I  dislike  those  who 
stand  on  the  street  corner  or  sit  in  drugstores  on 
a  Saturday  night  and  criticize  the  football  players, 
even  though  they  themselves  never  played. 

"Loitering  Lassies."  My  pet  peeve  has  to  do 
with  the  slowness  of  many  waitresses.  They  make 
one  wait  too  long  for  the  initial  service  and  for  the 
main  part  of  the  meal. 

"Quiet,  Please!"  Loudness  is  a  human  char- 
acteristic I  should  like  to  eliminate. 

"Shadows  Disappear  in  Sunlight."  I  do  not  like 
people  who  are  imitations  of  others.  As  shadows 
fade  in  the  sunlight,  people  fail  you  in  real  tests 
of  friendship. 

"Take  Up  Thy  Pad  and  Follow."  Here  is  a  pro- 
clamation to  beatniks  that  they  have  entered  the 
very  world  of  conformity  which  they  try  to  avoid. 

"Those  Female  Chimneys."  I  do  not  like  to  see 
women  smokers. 

3 — a  conviction:  "Art  Versus  Happiness  Pills."  One  needs 
to  see  the  benefits  of  a  hobby  in  relieving  tension 
and  to  know  the  harm  and  superficiality  of  tran- 
quilizers. 

"The  Case  of  the  White  Whiskers."  I  shall  pre- 
sent my  case  on  why  I  believe  in  Santa  Claus. 

"Coping  with  Delinquent  Parents."  In  punish- 
ing a  juvenile  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  example 
of  the  parent. 

"Don't  Fence  Me  In."  I  firmly  believe  that  peo- 
ple should  be  allowed  to  be  independent  and  to 
learn  to  work  on  their  own. 

"Let's  Eliminate  the  Dumb  Dora."  Many  argue 
that  a  woman  should  not  be  educated,  for  marriage 
will  soon  follow  for  her.  I  am  opposed  to  this  view. 

"The  Night  the  Lights  Went  Out."  Air  raids 
are  essential  during  the  threat  of  Russia.  We  should 
be  more  conscious  of  the  need  for  good  civil  defense. 

"A  Private  Phone."  In  speaking  to  God  through 
prayer  an  individual  has  the  full  use  of  a  private 
line  of  communication.  ("Power  through  Prayer" 
might  be  better  because  it  is  specific.) 

"The  Tale  of  a  Cherry  Tree."  A  person  should 
be  truthful  in  all  he  does  and  says. 
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4 — An  enthusiasm:  "Diamonds  and  Dirt."  India  has  al- 
ways thrilled  me.  It  is  a  land  of  great  contrasts. 
(The  title  emphasizes  contrast,  but  it  does  not 
point  without  doubt  to  India.  "India,  the  Land  of 
Contrasts"  might  be  more  concrete  but  less  imagin- 
ative. If  the  newspaper  account  mentioned  the 
speaker's  experience  in  India,  "Diamonds  and  Dirt" 
would  certainly  be  the  better  title.  One  could  also 
use  "India:  Diamonds  and  Dirt.") 

"The  Rapture  of  Rhapsody."  Music,  for  me, 
holds  every  means  of  expression  and  feeling  that 
I  could  possibly  hope  to  convey. 

"The  Response  of  a  Little  Child."  You  can  get 
a  great  thrill  from  the  voice,  expression,  or  action 
of  a  child  who  has  caught  the  meaning  of  your 
communication. 

"Thrills  and  Spills."  Ice  hockey  is  a  fast  and 
dangerous  game. 

5 — An  idea:  "Everyone  Has  a  Number."  Everyone  should 
consent  to  have  his  body  marked  with  his  parti- 
cular blood  type.  The  procedure  may  save  lives. 

"Mix  Well  and  Stir."  If  people  of  different 
races  and  creeds  associated  more  and  became  bet- 
ter acquainted,  there  would  be  less  prejudice.  (To 
some  the  title  would  be  more  fitting  if  it  con- 
cerned a  cake  recipe.) 

"Notes  and  Quotes."  A  helpful  suggestion  for 
college  students  is  the  use  of  manila  folders  for 
keeping  notes  and  files. 

"Old  Enough  to  Fight,  Old  Enough  to  Vote." 
The  voting  requirement  should  be  lowered. 

"One  Language  for  All."  Teach  everyone  the 
same  language,  and  communication  will  be  made 
easy. 

"Race  and  Reason."  To  overcome  racial  pre- 
judice we  need  education  before  legislation.  (Alliter- 
ation can  be  used  effectively  in  a  title.) 

"So  Who  Uses  Butter  to  Write  With?"  Televis- 
ion commercials  are  ridiculous. 

"You  Have  a  Voice,  Use  It!"  Citizens  should 
express  themselves  through  their  votes. 

6 — An  ideal:  "Are  Women  Worth  Educating?"  I  shall 
present  a  1960  review  of  the  positive  and  valid 
arguments  for  educating  all  women  in  the  liberal 
arts. 

"It  Starts  at  Home."  Only  by  starting  at  home 
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can  world  peace  be  achieved.  If  one  can  not  get 
along  with  his  family  and  neighbors  in  his  own 
community,  how  can  he  appreciate  neighbors  a- 
cross  the  ocean?  ("Peace  Starts  at  Home"  or 
"World  Peace  Starts  at  Home"  is  a  more  specific 
title.) 

"Let's  Remove  Those  Blinders."  As  a  horse 
wears  blinders  to  prevent  his  seeing  to  the  right 
and  the  left,  so  many  people  wear  imaginary 
blinders  which  prevent  their  seeing  both  sides  of 
an  issue. 

"No  Man  Is  an  Island."  During  George  Wash- 
ington's time  our  country  could  remain  isolated 
and  keep  out  of  foreign  affairs,  but  life  today  has 
made  such  a  position  impossible  and  has  created 
the  need  to  understand  habits  and  beliefs  of  other 
peoples. 

7 — A  judgment:  "Clapboard  or  Mortarboard?"  Will  you 
take  advantage  of  all  that  a  college  degree  has  to 
offer,  or  will  you  be  satisfied  to  be  a  carpenter?  I 
am  not  belittling  the  trade  of  the  carpenter,  but  I 
want  you  to  realize  that  you  must  make  a  decision. 

"Give  Them  a  Bonus."  Our  men  in  the  armed 
forces  deserve  much  more  than  we  can  give  them. 
A  bonus  is  but  a  small  token  of  appreciation  for 
what  they  are  doing  for  us. 

"Let's  Change  the  Law."  At  present  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  in  the  public  schools  is  against  the 
law.  I  think  that  the  law  should  be  changed  so  that 
children  may  be  taught  some  basic  beliefs.  (For 
those  who  prefer  a  definite  title,  "Should  Religion 
Be  Taught  in  the  Public  Schools?"  or  "Teaching 
Religion  in  the  Public  Schools"  would  be  better.) 

8 — A  plan:  "Let's  Stop  Killing  Ourselves."  We  need  a 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  our  highways. 

"Rockets  and  Ruin."  The  great  spending  for 
space  research  can  ruin  the  United  States  financial- 
ly. We  must  set  a  definite  limit. 

"So  You  Want  to  Send  Your  Child  to  College?" 
Our  colleges  are  not  adequate  for  our  needs. 

"Teach  Them  While  They  Serve."  The  United 
States  should  set  up  a  better  educational  system 
for  the  servicemen. 

"Wealth  on  Wheels."  The  X-ray  units  which 
travel  from  one  community  to  another  are  valuable. 
What  plan  can  be  followed  so  that  all  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  service? 
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Objective  Types 

1 — An  achievement:  "Asleep  in  Five  Seconds."  The  dis- 
covery of  sodium  pentothal  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  anesthetics. 

"The  Good  Apple."  The  law  of  gravity  was  a 
great  discovery.  Sitting  under  an  apple  tree,  New- 
ton was  struck  by  the  only  worm-eaten  apple. 

"It  Glows  in  the  Darkest  Places."  The  discovery 
of  radium  was  a  great  achievement  in  science. 

"Money  Grows  in  Trees."  I  wish  I  were  the  one 
who  invented  the  wooden  toothpick. 

"A  Safe  Holdup."  In  demonstrating  his  "safety 
elevator,"  Elisha  Otis  showed  the  crowd  that  an 
elevator  could  hold  safely  even  if  the  elevator  rope 
were  accidentally  broken.  Here  was  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  elevator  industry. 

"They  Don't  Have  to  Be  Real."  The  newest 
man-made  gems  are  attractive. 

"You  Have  It,  Now  Use  It."  Getting  women 
the  right  to  vote  was  a  long,  hard  struggle.  They 
should  take  advantage  of  the  right. 

2 — An  animal:  "Behind  the  Bars."  The  zebra  is  an  inter- 
esting animal  in  habit  as  well  as  in  appearance. 

"Boots,  Prowlers,  and  Patches."  My  pet  dog 
"Boots"  likes  to  give  prowlers  the  chance  to  do 
some  patching  of  pants, 

"Colorful  Comrades."  Parakeets  can  provide 
real  entertainment  and  companionship. 

"The  Demolition  Crew."  Termites  are  on  the 
job !  There  is  no  need  for  outside  help  in  razing 
your  old  home. 

"A  Jewel  on  Wings."  The  various  species  of 
hummingbirds  are  named  after  jewels,  and  their 
skins  are  used  to  make  jewelry.  The  hummingbird 
differs  from  other  birds  in  many  interesting  ways. 

"Leading  a  Dog's  Life."  Perhaps  a  dog's  life  isn't 
so  bad,  after  all. 

"Shrewd  Shrews."  Not  many  people  have  seen 
this  small  animal  and  yet  shrews  are  more  numer- 
ous than  mice. 

"The  Stomach  That  Comes  to  the  Food."  The 
Asterias,  commonly  known  as  the  starfish,  has  a 
peculiar  eating  habit:  it  brings  the  stomach  out 
of  the  mouth  and  folds  it  around  the  food  which  is 
to  be  digested. 

"Why  Don't  Dogs  Get  Ulcers?"  A  dog's  life  is 
a  life  of  luxury.  Dogs  have  no  worries. 
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3 — A  book:  "Which  Path  to  Success?"  The  speech  includes 
a  comparison  and  an  explanation  of  the  lives  of 
two  men  in  Pearl  Buck's  book,  God's  Men. 

4 — A  danger:  "And  the  Hands  Go  Round."  We  think  we 
have  time  to  prepare  for  final  examinations  and  to 
write  term  papers,  but  the  hands  of  the  clock  be- 
gin to  turn  before  we  know  it. 

"The  Complacent  Attitude  of  Americans." 
Russia  and  atomic  bombs  are  hardly  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  United  States.  The  complacent 
attitude  of  most  citizens  is  our  greatest  threat. 

"Crime  Marches  On."  The  American  people 
seem  to  take  a  passive  interest  in  government. 
They  are  letting  crime  control  the  country. 

"Deepening  Darkness."  Mental  illness  is  like 
deepening  darkness  when  it  creeps  upon  its  un- 
suspecting victims. 

"Point  of  No  Return."  One  needs  to  warn  others 
of  drug  addiction  in  its  advanced  stages. 

"The  Sky  Rained  Death."  Radioactive  fallout 
is  probably  one  of  the  worst  dangers  to  modern 
civilization. 

"Tiny  Tears."  Much  thought  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  mentally  retarded  children. 
Many  are  institutionalized  without  a  loving  mother 
to  dry  the  "tiny  tears."  ("The  Plight  of  the  Men- 
tally Retarded"  is  more  definite  but  less  striking. 
It  also  lacks  the  emotional  appeal  of  "Tiny  Tears.") 

"The  Two  C's."  Many  still  do  not  sense  the 
relationship  of  cigarettes  and  cancer. 

5 — A  development:  "Attitudes  That  Kill."  One  can  see 
the  growth  of  anti-negro  feelings  in  the  United 
States.  Such  attitudes  not  only  kill  spirit;  they 
kill  people. 

"Christ  Walks  in  Their  Village  Streets."  Dur- 
ing the  Passion  Play  season  the  village  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  Germany,  recreates  the  last  days  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Through  sincere  religious  devotion 
and  their  humble  way  of  life  the  villagers  have 
developed  a  community  of  New  Testament  times. 

"Eyes  That  See  in  the  Dark."  The  development 
of  radar  has  given  us  an  all-seeing  eye. 

"How  Right  Are  Women's  Rights?"  Perhaps 
women  were  better  off  when  they  were  not  consider- 
ed equal  with  men.  Actually  they  were  on  a  pedestal, 
but  when  they  insisted  on  equal  rights,  they  also 
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took  on  men's  problems:  drinking,  smoking,  taxes. 

"Look  to  the  Skies."  The  development  of  satel- 
lites has  turned  our  attention  to  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars.  The  story  of  the  satellite  is  not  one 
which  began  in  1958,  but  years  ago.  It  is  a  story  of 
countless  failures  and  amazing  successes. 

"Money  in  the  Manger."  Our  Christmas  of 
today  has  been  commercialized. 

"Oil,  the  Blood  of  the  Nation."  Without  oil  the 
United  States  might  come  to  an  industrial  halt. 

"The  Silent  Watchdog."  Radar  has  made  pos- 
sible a  constant  protection  against  enemy  attack 
by  airplanes.  Especially  important  are  the  "Dew 
Line"  and  radar-equipped  planes. 

6 — A  discovery:  "Does  Television  Help  the  Child?"  Many 
studies  conducted  by  sociologists  proved  that  tele- 
vision helps  to  inform  the  child  about  his  world 
at  his  own  pace. 

"I'll  Walk  Alone."  The  new  vaccines  bring  prom- 
ise of  an  early  check  against  polio. 

"New  Voice  of  the  Deep."  Scientists  can  now 
study  ocean  behavior  more  accurately  with  an 
ingenious  instrument,  the  Vibrotron. 

"Round  and  Round."  The  invention  of  the 
wheel  was  one  of  man's  great  discoveries. 

"So  You  Want  to  Smoke."  In  the  last  years 
the  evils  and  dangers  of  smoking  have  been  brought 
to  light. 

"Those  Wonder  Weaves."  New  miracle  fabrics 
have  been  discovered. 

"Your  Guardian  Angel."  A  deodorant  has  been 
discovered  which  protects  you  and  your  skin. 

7 — An  event:  "The  Day  the  Flood  Came."  Back  in  the 
early  fifties  I  experienced  one  of  the  worst  disasters 
that  could  ever  happen  to  a  small  community. 

"International  Press  Agents."  The  Olympic 
meets  enable  the  participating  athletes  to  play  a 
valuable  part  in  the  foreign  relations  programs 
of  the  various  countries. 

8 — A  failure:  "The  Candle  Burned  Out."  The  Hungarian 
Revolt  was  suppressed. 

"The  Eagle  Who  Lost  His  Nest."  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  "Eagle"  who  wanted  to  conquer 
the  world,  lost  all  his  power.  There  are  pathetic 
aspects  in  his  failure  as  one  pictures  him  in  exile — 
a  man  without  a  country  and  without  a  home. 
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"The  Fall  of  the  Woven  Empire."  With  the 
rise  of  synthetic  materials,  woolen  goods  are  slowly 
losing  prominence. 

9 — A  need:  "Let's  Be  Color-Blind"21  America  and  the 
world  need  racial  tolerance. 

"Liniment  Unlimited."  The  athletic  teams  at 
Susquehanna  need  a  well-equipped  training  room. 

"Operation  Recreation  Center."  Almost  every 
town  needs  better  recreational  facilities. 

"You've  Got  It;  Give  It!"  Blood  is  needed. 
Every  able-bodied  American  should  be  proud  and 
willing  to  donate  a  pint  of  blood  at  regular  intervals. 

10 — An  object:  "The  Cornflake  Crusade."  The  entire 
cereal  industry  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  the 
inventive  genius  of  Dr.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  Post.  Despite 
its  odd  origin,  the  Battle  Creek  contribution  has 
been  considerable. 

"Did  You  Ever  See  a  Spooner?"  A  spooner  is 
an  antique,  not  a  lover.  What  is  its  purpose  and 
design? 

"From  Sand  to  Riches."  It  is  the  story  of  the 
pearl. 

"The  Hatter's  Cap."  The  beret  is  popular  in 
Europe,  useful,  and  handy. 

"This  Is  a  Stick-Up!"  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  simple,  little  object  like  a  roll  of  Scotch  tape 
used  in  so  many  ways? 

"Volkswagen,  Go  Home!"  The  competition  of 
automobile  imports  from  Europe  is  causing  Ameri- 
can auto  makers  some  concern. 

11 — A  person:  "He  Prayed  with  His  Fingers."  A  finer 
organist  our  church  has  never  had.  He  will  always 
be  remembered  as  a  wonderful  musician  and  a 
fine  man. 

"Island  Savior."  Sir  Winston  Churchill  did 
great  deeds  for  England  during  her  darkest  hours. 

"A  Preacher  with  Spikes."  Amos  Alonzo  Stagg, 
Sr.  is  a  preacher  with  spikes. 

"The  Secret  behind  Her  Smile."  If  Mona  Lisa 
could  know  the  length  to  which  critics  go  in  order 
to  explain  her  enigmatic  smile,  she  might  have 
rolled  over  in  pain  laughing.  The  latest  suggestion 

21  "Mix  Well  and  Stir,"  "Race  and  Reason,"  "Attitudes  That  Kill," 
and  "Let's  Be  Color  Blind"  are  titles  which  deal  with  the  general 
topic  of  racial  prejudice.  They  emphasize  the  possibility  of  varying 
the  attractiveness  of  a  title. 
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has  come  from  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Keele,  who  thinks 
that  her  smile  is  a  sign  of  her  pregnancy. 

12 — A  place:  "Diapers  to  Diamonds."  Here  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  small  country  store  in  a  tiny  Maine  com- 
munity. 

"Let's  Go  Dutch!"  The  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country  has  its  own  fascinations. 

"Our  Balmy  New  Sister."  Hawaii  is  beautiful 
the  year  round. 

"A  Patchwork  Quilt."  Take  a  look  at  the 
panoramic  view  from  an  airplane. 

"The  Sands  of  Time."  Sand  and  ocean  have 
been  here  a  long  time. 

13 — A  process:  "Eighty  Miles  an  Hour."  Tennis  is  not 
a  simple  game.  Good  serving  is  difficult  to  learn. 
Once  you  have  mastered  the  serve,  you  must  learn 
what  to  do  to  get  good  speed. 

"From  Heads  to  Shreds."  Let's  make  sauer- 
kraut. Of  course  one  starts  with  cabbage  heads,  and 
obviously  the  finished  product  is  in  shreds. 

"From  an  Old  Limb  to  a  Beautiful  Gunstock." 
A  skilled  craftsman  is  able  to  transform  an  old 
tree  limb  into  a  beautiful  gunstock. 

"Nature's  Miracle."  The  process  of  birth  is 
one  of  nature's  true  miracles. 

"Silks,  Stencils,  and  Signs."  The  process  of 
silk  screening  is  interesting. 

"The  Way  to  a  Man's  Heart."  The  process  of 
cooking  is  often  the  way  to  a  man's  heart;  that  is, 
if  the  process  produces  good  food. 

"A  Winning  Tug  of  War."  You  too  can  learn 
to  make  good  salt  water  taffy.  ("Making  Taffy  Is 
Fun"  or  "The  Fun  of  Making  Taffy"  is  a  more 
objective  title.) 

14 — A  situation:  "David  and  Goliath."  The  Arab  nations 
(Goliath)  are  continually  against  the  small  coun- 
try of  Israel  (David). 

"How  Many  Heads  Do  You  Have?"  Most  peo- 
ple have  only  one  head.  But  there  are  people  who 
count  their  power  by  the  number  of  heads  they 
have — the  Amazon  Headhunters.  Headhunting 
seems  repulsive,  grim,  and  horrible  to  most  of  us. 
When  we  analyze  the  reasons  and  conditions  behind 
it  and  then  compare  them  with  our  ideas  of  war, 
the  situation  takes  on  new  meaning. 

"A  Social  Foible."  We  put  too  much  emphasis 
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upon  conformity  and  thereby  make  the  individual- 
ist a  misfit. 

"The  Sword  Was  Their  Passport."  Is  there  any 
evidence  to  support  the  tales  of  buried  treasure? 
Was  walking  the  plank  actually  practiced?  Why 
were  women  able  to  pass  as  men  on  the  cramped 
pirate  sloops?  These  are  questions  which  must  be 
answered  to  create  a  quick  picture  of  the  South  Sea 
pirate  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

15 — A  time:  "Always  on  the  Alert."  These  words 
characterize  the  present  world,  full  of  tensions. 

"The  Debut  of  Man."  The  Renaissance  was  the 
great  period  in  which  man  emerged  as  an  individ- 
ual— in  art,  literature,  science,  and  industry. 

"Gristmill  Days."  Early  America  was  a  period 
of  gristmills,  paper  mills,  neighborliness,  and  com- 
munity spirit,  all  of  which  had  a  healthy  effect  on 
later  American  thinking. 

"I  Remember  When  I  Was  a  Boy."  These  famil- 
iar words  probably  come  from  your  parents — quite 
frequently.  Was  the  past  that  wonderful? 

"Let's  Bury  the  Good  Old  Days."  When  "old- 
sters" talk  about  the  "good  old  days,"  they  must  be 
nostalgic,  forgetting  completely  about  the  un- 
pleasantness, the  inconvenience,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  life  then.  We'll  do  it  too  when  we  get  older — 
as  we  will.22 

The  reader  may  contend  correctly  that  some  of  these 
titles  are  too  hazy  or  elusive,  others  too  matter-of-fact  or 
literal.  Obviously,  the  best  title  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  reader  should  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  selection  and  the  evaluation  of  a  title  depend 
upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  length  of  the  speech,  the 
character  of  the  audience,  the  speaker's  personality,  or 
the  particular  situation  the  speaker  faces. 

One  measure  is  not  enough  to  test  a  title  and  to 
evaluate  it.  No  one  can  design  an  infallible  yardstick. 
One  must  judge  a  title  by  placing  it  into  the  total  speech 
picture.  Why  have  the  audience  members  come?  Are  they 
present  to  be  sociable  and  to  be  entertained,  or  to  solve  a 
serious  problem?  Are  they  a  group  of  professional  or 
business  men  who  have  met  for  a  vital  scientific  or  tech- 


22  Even  though  some  of  these  titles  may  have  appeared  in  print  in 
newspaper  or  magazine  articles,  they  still  illustrate  the  general 
principles. 
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nical  discussion?  The  answers  to  these  and  other  questions 
regulate  the  distance  one  may  turn  from  the  median  to- 
ward either  one  of  the  two  extremes. 

Circumstances  do  alter  the  picture.  Let's  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  someone  has  been  asked  to  talk  to  a  service 
club  at  its  regular  dinner  meeting.  He  wants  to  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  club  members  to  the  fullest  and  therefore 
requests  that  no  mention  of  the  specific  topic  be  made  or 
that  no  hint  be  given  in  the  speech  of  introduction.  He  may 
even  have  prepared  a  novel  beginning,  the  impact  of 
which  would  be  reduced  if  the  audience  knew  the  nature 
of  the  subject  beforehand.  In  such  a  situation  the  most 
effective  title  might  be  the  one  which  is  the  most  nebulous. 
The  quality  of  a  title  must  always  be  judged  in  the  total- 
ity of  speech  circumstances. 


Irenaeus  on  Man  and  the  Structure  of  the 

Universe 

by  Otto  Reimherr 

Irenaeus  was  a  missionary  bishop  serving  in  the 
Rhone  Valley  of  Gaul  during  the  latter  days  of  the  second 
century.  His  writings  on  every  hand  reveal  his  dependence 
on  others.  He  had  absorbed  the  basic  theological  patterns 
found  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish  sources.  The  Hellenistic 
cosmological  milieu  filtered  through  his  interpretations. 
No  other  writer  of  the  second  century  quoted  so  exten- 
sively and  accurately  from  the  New  Testament.  His  theo- 
logical position  was  formulated  from  lines  of  thought 
found  in  all  the  aforementioned  sources  as  well  as  the 
"Apostolic  Fathers"  and  the  materials  composing  the 
Apologetic  corpus.  Even  his  opponents,  the  Gnostics  and 
the  Marcionites,  were  not  without  their  influence  on  his 
modes  of  expression.  But  above  all,  he  perceived  the 
decisive  relation  of  Christ  to  creation.  He  was  to  express 
this  view  in  a  form  which  avoided  diminishing  the  power 
of  Christian  preaching  concerning  Christ's  life,  death,  re- 
surrection, and  return  to  glory. 

Irenaeus  lived  from  about  130-200  A.  D.  During  this 
period  he  had  close  contact  with  three  major  centers: 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  born  and  where  he  spent  his 
youth;  Gaul,  where  he  served  as  presbyter  and  bishop; 
and  Rome,  where  he  may  have  studied  but  where  he  cer- 
tainly intervened  in  disputes  involving  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor. 

The  locale  of  his  early  days  among  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians was  apparently  the  church  at  Smyrna,  a  church 
presided  over  at  that  time  by  the  sainted  Polycarp,  who 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  young  Irenaeus.  His 
recollections  of  the  bishop  included  remembrance  of 
where  Polycarp  had  spoken  and  what  he  had  said,  as  well 
as  accounts  Polycarp  gave  of  John  and  of  others  who  had 
seen  Jesus.1 

The  second  important  place  in  Irenaeus'  life  was 
Gaul.  In  177  A.  D.  the  Christians  there  suffered  a  severe 


Eusebius,  Church  History,  trans.  A.  C.  McGiffert  ("The  Nicene  and 
Post-Nicene  Fathers,  Second  Series";  New  York:  The  Christian 
Literature  Co.,  1890)   5,  20,  5,  6. 
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persecution.  Fortunately  Irenaeus  survived  that  time  of 
trial.  The  chronicle  of  the  persecution,  recorded  by  Euse- 
bius, lists  several  members  of  the  church  in  Gaul  who  had 
originally  come  from  Asia  Minor.  Among  those  so  listed 
was  Irenaeus.  We  are  also  told  that  Irenaeus  was  pres- 
byter in  the  church  of  Gaul.  In  that  capacity  in  177  he 
carried  a  letter  from  the  Christians  of  Gaul  to  Bishop 
Eleutherus  in  Rome.  The  concern  of  the  letter  appears  to 
have  been  the  rise  of  Montanism,  an  early  variety  of 
"Pentecostalism"  which  appeared  in  Phyrgia.  This  move- 
ment advocated  new  prophecy  manifested  by  ecstasy 
through  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Disturbed  conditions  in 
the  empire,  including  wars,  invasions,  and  plague,  pro- 
bably induced  a  resurgence  of  apocalyptic  dreaming 
similar  to  that  recorded  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.2 

The  church  of  Gaul,  having  drawn  part  of  its  mem- 
bership from  Asia  Minor,  must  have  been  vitally  concern- 
ed with  this  issue.  One  of  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Gaul,  Alexander,  the  Phyrgian  physician,  Eusebius  tells 
us,  possessed  an  "apostolic  charisma."  It  is  safe  therefore 
to  conjecture  that  the  Christians  of  the  Rhone  Valley 
were  interceding  on  behalf  of  the  Asia  Minor  Montanists 
before  the  bishop  of  Rome.  They  desired  to  negotiate  the 
peace  of  the  churches.3 

Subsequent  to  this  episode,  Irenaeus  became  bishop 
at  Lyons.  Potheinus,  his  predecessor,  had  been  dragged 
before  a  tribunal  and  then  tortured  to  death  in  178  A. 
D.4  Later  in  his  career,  Irenaeus  attempted  to  mediate 
another  dispute  involving  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  church  of  Rome.  Around  190  A.  D.  Victor  of  Rome 
sought  to  stop  the  celebration  of  both  the  death  and  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the  so-called 
"Quartodeciman"  position.  Polycrates,  bishop  at  Ephesus, 
defended  this  practice  in  answering  Rome.  Victor  then 
replied  by  attempting  to  excommunicate  the  Aisatic 
churches.5  Among  those  who  interceded  to  preserve  peace 
and  unity  was  Irenaeus  who  addressed  an  appeal  to  Victor, 
urging  him  not  to  cut  off  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
from  Christian  fellowship.  Variety  in  this  matter,  Irenaeus 


2  R.  M.  Grant,  The  Sword  and  the  Cross  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1955) ,  85-86. 

3  Eusebius,  Church  History,  5,  3,  4. 

4  Eusebius,   Church  History,  5,   1,   1,  8. 

5  Eusebius,  Church  History,  5,  24,  9. 
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reminded  Victor,  had  been  a  long  standing  policy  of  the 
churches.6 

While  bishop  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  Irenaeus  wrote 
his  major  work:  "Against  Heresies"  which  was  also  named 
"Exposure  and  Refutation  of  Knowledge  So-Called."  Like 
the  letters  of  St.  Paul,  here  was  theology  cast  in  the  form 
of  occasional  literature.  Irenaeus  was  addressing  himself 
to  a  situation  near  at  hand.  A  moral  and  religious  crisis 
had  developed  in  the  Rhone  Valley  because  of  the  work  of 
one  Marcus,  a  magician,  who  led  a  school  of  Valentinian 
Gnostics. 

Preparation  for  his  work,  then,  was  based  upon  ac- 
quaintance with  Gnosticism  at  first  hand,  as  well  as 
through  study  of  the  sources.  He  had  apparently  read  the 
commentaries  prepared  by  Ptolemaeus.  He  had  conversed 
with  disciples  of  Valentinus,  and  it  was  against  this  group 
that  his  polemic  was  largely  levelled.  He  was  also  informed 
on  the  teachings  of  the  Ophite  Gnostics.  But  as  a  cata- 
loguer of  Gnostics,  his  discussion  was  not  comprehensive. 
Yet  remarkably,  Puech  and  Quispel  in  their  treatment  of 
the  newly  discovered  Gnostic  manuscripts  turn  again 
and  again  to  Irenaeus  for  parallels  to  portions  of  these 
recent  Coptic  finds. 

As  to  the  specific  situation  which  Irenaeus  faced, 
we  have  information  that  Marcus,  a  magician,  was  at 
work  misleading  a  number  of  Christians,  especially  the 
well-bred  wealthy  women  in  the  church.7  What  bothered 
Irenaeus  was  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  election  advocated 
by  Marcus.  Like  all  Gnostics,  Marcus  set  the  goal  of 
divine  life  so  that  it  would  be  attained  by  only  the  few.8 
The  search  for  this  goal  was  so  involved  and  so  remote 
from  common  experience  that  many  soon  despaired  of 
ever  attaining  the  divine  life  in  any  form.  Because  of  this 
despair,  many  soon  gave  up  their  restraints  and  inhibit- 
ions, satisfying  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  One  example  was 
the  seduction  of  the  wife  of  a  deacon  from  Asia,  leaving 
the  woman  lamenting  her  sins  in  public  and  continually 
weeping  about  her  defilement.9 


6  Eusebius,  Church  History,  5,  24,  11-13. 

7  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  13,  3-5,  ed.  by  W.  Wigan  Harvey  (Cambridge: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1857),  1,  117-122.  References  in  the 
text  will  be  to  "Heresies." 

8  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  13,  7   (Harvey,  1,  126-127) . 

9  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  13,  5   (Harvey,  I,  121-122). 
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Irenaeus  warned  that  those  who  were  responsible 
for  this  distress  in  the  church  seemed  to  resemble  Christ- 
ians, but  inwardly  they  were  wolves.10  Their  speaking 
sounded  like  the  doctrine  of  the  faithful,  but  actually  their 
beliefs  were  different,  contrary,  and  completely  blas- 
phemous. Those  persons  accepting  the  theology  of  Marcus 
were  imbibing  poison.11 

What  Irenaeus  was  facing  in  the  Rhone  Valley  was 
one  manifestation  of  a  widespread  movement  prevalent 
in  the  Mediterranean  world,  during,  as  well  as  before  and 
after,  the  second  century.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
while  Gnosticism  found  its  way  into  the  church,  actually 
it  was  a  world  religion  in  its  own  right  and  a  deadly  rival 
of  Christianity  rather  than  simply  an  heretical  offshoot 
of  Christianity.  The  chief  exponents  who  proved  trouble- 
some in  second  century  Christian  circles  were  Basilides 
and  Valentinus,  both  of  whom  had  been  leaders  in  Egypt- 
ian Christianity.  Parallel  to  and  resembling  Gnosticism 
was  the  Marcionite  movement,  whose  creed  seems  to  have 
been  closer  to  main  line  Christianity. 

When  we  turn  to  the  conception  of  the  universe 
found  in  the  writings  of  Irenaeus,  we  find  that  above  all 
he  sought  to  deal  with  the  Gnostic  thought  patterns, 
which  were  an  attempt  to  elaborate  themes  found  in  early 
Chrisian  thought  by  means  of  mythological  interpreta- 
tions. His  discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  cosmos  was 
not  the  product  of  a  disinterested  search  for  knowledge. 
The  influence  of  the  Gnostics,  whose  interpretations  were 
a  threat  to  the  stability  of  the  churches,  drove  him  to  his 
studies.  By  the  time  Irenaeus  had  become  a  leader  in  the 
Christian  fellowship  the  issue  of  myth  versus  history  had 
become  a  critical  matter,  because  of  the  fantastic  theology 
which  the  Gnostics  had  developed. 

Yet  in  opposing  the  Gnostics  Irenaeus  was  by  no 
means  developing  his  own  scheme  de  novo,  for  originality 
was  not  his  own  best  contribution.  Rather  he  had  the 
perception  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  world  views  which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  the  Apologists;  and  in  this  process  even  the 
Gnostics,  whom  he  was  opposing,  contributed  to  his  think- 
ing. 


10  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  3,  16:  8  (Harvey,  II,  89-90) 
ii  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  3,  17,  4  (Harvey,  II,  94-95) , 
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Irenaeus  and  his  Christian  contemporaries  had  other 
traditions  than  their  own  coursing  through  their  life.  One 
component  of  their  thinking  was  Jewish.  The  character- 
istic direction  of  Jewish  thought  was  heavenward,  al- 
though there  was  also  much  this-wordly  interest  in  its 
approach.  Another  constituent  of  early  Christianity  can 
be  classified  with  approximate  accuracy  as  Hellenistic. 
The  distinctive  genius  of  Hellenistic  thought  was  the 
converse  of  Jewish.  The  primary  region  for  speculation 
was  the  earth,  although  considerable  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  vast  and  mysterious  domain  above.  In  no 
sense  did  the  early  Christians,  Irenaeus  included,  merely 
borrow  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  thought  patterns.  Christ 
had  appeared  and  he  had  a  cosmic  importance  for  them 
so  that  his  presence  conditioned  their  interpretations  of 
the  universe.  Irenaeus  therefore  compounded  his  view 
from  all  these  elements,  addressing  his  own  synthesis  to 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 

The  Jewish,  Hellenistic,  and  Christian  traditions  at 
many  points  have  differences  in  premises  and  details. 
But  in  one  respect  there  was  virtually  universal  agreement. 
This  was  the  postulate  common  to  all  these  cultures :  that 
the  universe  can  be  divided  into  two  realms.  One  region  was 
the  "invisible"  and  the  other  was  the  "visible."  The  "in- 
visible" was  the  superceiestial  and  the  spiritual  which 
realm  was  occupied  by  God.  The  "visible"  was  the  material, 
and  that  realm  was  readily  observed  by  man.  Irenaeus  also 
made  this  distinction,  which  was  basic  to  the  major 
sources  current  in  his  time.12 

This  distinction,  which  is  found  in  the  Jewish  and 
Hellenistic  traditions,  was  followed  by  implication  and 
by  specific  reference  in  early  Christian  literature.  Numer- 
ous passages  in  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Apostolic 
Fathers  make  clear  that  God  was  regarded  as  invisible. 
Among  those  things  that  hove  been  created  some  are  in 
heaven  and  others  are  on  earth.  The  former  are  the  "in- 
visible" and  the  latter  are  the  "visible".13  It  was  wholly 


12  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  3,  11,  5  where  the  Son  was  seen  as  the  means  for 
making  the  incomprehensible,  comprehensible,  and  the  invisible, 
visible.  In  3,  11,  6,  Irenaeus  quoted  John  1:18.  We  quote  from  3,  16, 
6:  ".  .  .  invisibilis  visibilis  f actus,  et  incomprehensibilis  f actus  com- 
prehensibilis  .  .  .  uti  sicut  in  supercoelestibus  et  spiritalibus  et  in- 
visibilis princeps  est  Verbum  Dei."  (Harvey,  II,  87-88).  For  parallel 
see  Ignatius,  Poly  carp  3;  also  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  2,  4  (Harvey,  I, 
255-256). 

13  Colossians  1:15;  Hebrews  11:27;  2  Clement  20:5;  Ignatius,  Trallians, 
5:2;   Ignatius,  Romans,  5:3;   Ignatius,  Polycarp,  2:2. 
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logical  therefore  that  Irenaeus'  Gnostic  opponents  should 
share  this  view  which  was  so  widely  accepted.  Marcion 
reconstructed  the  unseen  in  this  fashion:  the  invisible 
world  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  supreme  God  who  made 
it  and  he  is  known  only  there.14  Similarly,  the  supreme 
God  of  the  Valentinians  was  invisible  and  incomprehensi- 
ble in  our  existence.15  Apparently  Irenaeus  was  willing  to 
agree  with  the  Gnostics  that  God  cannot  be  perceived  by 
man's  poor  powers  because  he  is  shrouded  in  another 
realm  which  cannot  be  penetrated  by  human  eyes.16 

In  spite  of  the  universally  held  belief  that  the  realm 
of  God  was  invisible  and  beyond  man's  comprehension, 
there  was  considerable  conjecture  as  to  how  the  unseen 
regions  were  to  be  described.  Irenaeus  shared  the  Jewish 
views  on  heaven  as  the  province  where  God  dwelt.  There 
appeared  in  Irenaeus'  description  of  this  region  a  typically 
Jewish  figure:  God  is  located  within  a  realm  of  unap- 
proachable light  which  clothes  him  as  a  garment.17 

Although  Irenaeus  used  such  expressions  as  those 
found  in  Jewish  theology,  he  issued  a  warning  against 
taking  them  too  seriously.  To  have  overliteralized  as  the 
Gnostics  had  done,  Irenaeus  claimed,  was  to  imagine  God 
seated  like  a  man,  so  that  believing  in  this  way  one 
v/ould  be  allowing  perishing  objects  of  earth  to  describe 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  heavens.18  Despite  his  difference 
with  the  Gnostics  on  this  problem,  Irenaeus  himself  and 
the  whole  stream  of  Christian  tradition,  like  the  Gnostics, 
have  been  forced  to  explain  divine  majesty  in  symbolic 
categories. 

One  form  of  speculation  concerning  the  unseen  in- 
volved the  determining  of  the  total  number  of  heavens. 
When  such  speculation  was  engaged  in  by  the  early 
Christians,  it  was  dircted  toward  symbolic  interpretation 
of  the  heavens,  rather  than  astronomical.  Irenaeus  was 
arbitrarily  contentious  over  this  matter.  At  one  point  in 


14  Tertullian,  Against  Marcion  ("Corpus  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum 
Latinorum,"  47;  Leipzig:  G.  Freytag,  1960),  1,  15,  16. 

15  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  1,  1   (Harvey,  I,  8) . 

16  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  20,  5:  "Homo  etenim  a  se  non  videt  Deum.  .  . 
Et  propter  hoc  incapabilis,  et  incomprehensibilis,  (et  invisibilis) 
visibilem  se  et  comprehensibilem  et  capacem  hominibus  praestat.  .  ." 
(Harvey,  II,  216,  217). 

17  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  30,  1   (Harvey,  I,  361-362). 

is  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  3,  1  (Harvey  II,  150). 
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his  writing  he  implied  that  if  three  heavens  were  known  to 
St.  Paul,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Gnostics  to  speak  of 
seven  heavens.19  Yet  the  concept  of  seven  heavens  was 
found  in  Jewish  literature  and  was  by  no  means  a 
characteristic  tenet  of  the  Gnostics.20  Even  Irenaeus  him- 
self assumed  that  there  were  seven  heavens  and  about 
each  of  these  heavens  he  developed  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. The  first  heaven  was  to  be  regarded  as  wisdom; 
the  second,  understanding;  the  third,  counsel;  the  fourth, 
fortitude;  the  fifth,  knowledge;  the  sixth,  godliness;  and 
the  seventh,  the  firmament  which  lights  the  heavens.21 
Irenaeus,  therefore,  in  advancing  his  own  allegorical  in- 
sights was  using  the  same  method  which  offended  him 
very  much  when  he  found  it  among  his  Gnostic  opponents. 

The  difference  between  what  Irenaeus  did  and  what 
the  Gnostics  could  do  was  a  matter  of  degree.  A  good  ex- 
ample is  to  be  found  in  the  thinking  of  Basilides  who 
premised  seven  planetary  circles  of  the  universe  which 
were  said  to  form  the  "hebdomad  of  this  world."  Beyond 
the  seven  planetary  circles  was  the  eighth  circle,  the 
"og&oad"  where  the  fixed  stars  were  situated,  a  realm 
which  defied  description  by  words  of  man.22  But  Basilides 
did  not  draw  a  line  bounding  the  universe  at  the  eighth 
circle.  Instead  he  carried  his  number  of  heavens  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty  five.23  The  terminology  used  by  Basilides 
to  describe  the  cosmic  order  was  obviously  related  to  the 
time  cycle,  so  that  a  complete  year  formed  an  aeon.24  Pro- 
bably what  Basilides  meant  was  that  like  the  time  cycle 
which  was  complete  in  one  year  the  heavens  have  three 
hundred  and  sixty  five  different  aspects  necessary  to 
their  nature.25 

Such  a  scheme  Irenaeus  found  an  object  of  derision. 
Why,  he  inquired,  stop  the  numbering  of  the  heavens  at 
the  total  number  of  days  in  the  year?  Why  not  make  it  the 
hours  of  day  each  year,  so  that  the  heavens  will  consist  of 


19  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  30,  7  (Harvey,  I,  366) . 

20  Genesis  Rabbah.  6:  7;  Slavonic  Enoch  27:3. 

21  Irenaeus,  Demonstration  of  Apostolic  Preaching,  trans.  J.  A.  Robin- 
son (London:  SPCK,  1920),  9. 

22  Hippolytus,    Refutation    of    All    Heresies,    ed.    P.    Wendland    ("Die 

Griechischen   Chxistlichen   Schriftstellen,"   26,   Leipzig:    J.    C.   Hin- 
richs,  1916),  7:28. 

23  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  24,  3  (Harvey,  I,  199). 

24  H.  Leisegang,  Die  Gnosis,  (2d  ed.;  Leipzig:  A.  Kroener,  1936),  250-251. 

25  w.  Scott,  Hermetica  (Oxford:   Clarendon  Press,  1924-1936),  2,  63-64. 
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8760  parts?26  More  important  to  Irenaeus  than  the  divid- 
ing of  the  heavens  into  many  parts  was  his  concern  that 
the  unity  of  all  existence  be  maintained.  Although  he 
did  not  logically  refute,  he  at  least  questioned  the  notion 
that  the  universe  is  a  multiplicity  of  alien  and  inharmon- 
ious elements. 

The  concept  of  the  visible  universe  found  in  Irenaeus 
shows  that  he  depended  to  no  small  degree  upon  Jewish 
sources  to  describe  it.  He  employed  the  peculiar  character- 
istic of  Jewish  cosmogony,  which,  while  primarily  con- 
cerned with  heaven,  related  the  earth  and  the  under- 
world to  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  all  things.  So  the  very  vehicles  of  metaphorical  ex- 
pression tied  together  heaven,  earth,  and  underworld. 
Irenaeus  likened  what  can  be  seen  of  the  heaven  above 
to  a  parchment  scroll  which  God  rolls  up — a  figure  which 
he  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament.27  Below  the  heaven, 
the  earth  was  pictured  as  solid  and  surrounded  by  a  sea.28 
Beneath  the  earth  was  the  underworld  to  which  Christ 
had  descended.29  There  he  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison.  Eternal  fires  in  a  place  of  torment  had  been  pre- 
pared for  sinners,  a  cosmic  concept  supported  by  the 
scriptures.30  Such  a  scheme  has  more  than  passing  im- 
portance. It  links  Irenaeus  with  the  Jewish  outlook,  so 
that  the  heavenly  structure  is  organically  united  with 
the  earth  and  the  underworld.  Within  this  approach,  the 
ruling  premise  was  that  the  God  who  dwelt  in  the  heaven 
was  sovereign. 

Irenaeus  admitted  the  difficulty  involved  in  com- 
prehending the  causes  operative  in  the  natural  realm. 
Yet  he  did  believe  that  there  was  a  path  toward  true  and 
valid  knowledge  in  the  creation  itself.  He  clearly  rejected 
the  Gnostics'  views  on  nature  because  they  held  the  visi- 
ble world  in  such  low  regard.  The  visible  world  for  Irenaeus 
was  in  itself  a  path  toward  knowledge  of  God,  even 
though  such  knowlege  was  bound  to  be  fragmentary.  If 
the  visible  world  was  discredited  as  an  evidence  of  God, 


26  irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  16,  4  (Harvey,  I,  306) . 

27  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  5,  1  (Harvey,  II,  154) . 

28  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  10,  1   (Harvey,  I,  91) . 

29  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  27,  3  (Harvey,  I,  218-219) ;  which  is  a  description 
of  Marcion's  position;  4,  27,  2  (Harvey,  II,  241) ;  also  5,  25,  2  (Har- 
vey, II,  425) . 

30  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  28,  2  (Harvey,  II,  245) . 
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how  could  anyone  contend  that  God  could  be  known  more 
fully  through  invisible  means?31 

Actually  there  was  a  core  of  learning  current  in  the 
second  century  concerning  the  phenomenal  world.  Upon 
this  knowledge  Irenaeus  depended,  as  is  evident  from  his 
writings.  His  method  of  organizing  facts  into  major  areas 
of  learning  resembled  the  encyclia,  although  in  no  sense 
was  Irenaeus  abreast  of  the  science  of  his  time.  These 
segments  of  organized  information  became  a  weapon  for 
him  in  arguing  against  the  Gnostics.  If  they  would 
adequately  support  their  contentions,  he  said,  let  them 
use  information  from  the  realms  of  music,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  botany,  the  arts,  agri- 
culture, maritime  life,  gymnastics,  and  military  science.32 
Irenaeus  also  knew  of  data  in  the  doxographical  collect- 
ions concerning  physical  questions,  although  he  was 
sceptical  about  their  value.  The  cause  of  the  Nile's  rise; 
the  flights  of  birds  in  the  change  of  seasons;  the  cause 
of  the  tides;  what  lies  beyond  the  ocean;  the  cause  of  the 
moon's  phases;  and  various  meteorological  and  geological 
problems  all  comprised  the  the  issues  he  listed.  Despite 
all  our  searching,  Irenaeus  claimed  that  God  alone  knows 
the  truth  concerning  these  problems.33  In  view  of  the 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  visible  realm,  he  asked 
how  can  the  Gnostics  claim  validity  for  their  brand  of 
"knowledge?"34  Doxographical  material  thus  became  for 
Irenaeus  a  means  of  polemizing. 

Another  type  of  Hellenistic  world  view  is  found  in 
Irenaeus.  This  is  the  "a  priori"  type  which  reasoned  about 
the  universe,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  direct  observation. 
Here  he  shows  strong  influences  from  Stoicism,  and  he  has 
inherited  his  information  from  the  Apologists.  Contrary 
to  the  Gnostics,  he  said  the  visible  universe  was  not  a 
thing  of  passion  or  chance,  but  that  it  confirmed  the  view 
of  regularity  and  order  prevailing  among  all  things.35 
The  organized  world  is  one  to  which  God  has  given  laws 
for  guidance  and  direction.36  As  would  be  expected  in  a 


3i  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  19,  3   (Harvey    II,  211-212). 

32  irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  32,  2  (Harvey,  I,  372-373) ;  R.  M.  Grant,  Miracle 
and  Natural  Law  (Amsterdam:  North  Holland  Publishing  Co.,  1952), 
78-86. 

33  irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  28,  2  (Harvey,  I,  350-351). 

34  R.  m.  Grant,  Miracle  and  Natural  Law,  80-81. 

35  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  15,  3   (Harvey,  I,  304). 

36  irenaeus,  Demonstration,  10. 
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universe  so  organized,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars 
all  move  according  to  regulated  change,  following  divine 
direction  as  they  harmoniously  roll  on  their  course.37 
Such  an  outlook  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Gnostic  conclusion 
that  the  visible  universe  is  an  assemblage  of  discordant 
elements. 

Irenaeus  supplied  evidence  that  he  agreed  with  a 
basic  core  of  learning  from  Jewish,  Hellenistic,  and  early 
Christian  writings  concerning  the  role  played  by  living 
beings  in  the  visible  realm.  Birds,  it  was  said,  are  in  the 
air.  Fish  fill  the  seas.  Reptiles  crawl  upon  the  ground. 
Animals,  even  flies  and  gnats,  are  all  produced  in  accor- 
dance with  divine  law  by  means  of  seeds  deposited  in  those 
creatures  that  are  of  the  same  species.38  These  animated 
beings  are  formed  from  the  dust  of  the  ground.39  There  is 
variety  among  the  creatures  of  the  earth. Some  are  gentle; 
others  are  fierce;  some  are  harmless;  while  still  others 
prey  upon  each  other.40 

Of  all  beings  that  live,  man  is  the  most  distinctive. 
All  other  terrestrial  things  were  given  into  his  care  and 
custody  to  be  at  his  service.41  Since  man's  creation  was 
from  the  earth,  he  shared  the  pain  and  agony  experienced 
by  other  living  beings.  When  man  was  granted  life,  he 
was  created  from  the  dust.  Hence  he  was  liable  to  death 
and  eventual  physical  disintegration.42 

The  physical  side  of  man  evoked  from  Irenaeus  an 
attitude  of  awe  which  one  feels  in  the  presence  of  some- 
one greater  than  man.  Despite  his  basically  religious 
motivation,  a  few  sections  of  his  Heresies  read  like  minor 
tractates  on  physiology.  In  them  Irenaeus  is  always  look- 
ing beyond  the  structural  character  of  man's  body  to 
the  importance  of  man's  makeup  for  his  polemic  against 
the  Gnostics.  The  many  parts  of  the  human  frame  are  an 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God.  The  flesh  had  been  touched 
by  the  skillful  hands  of  God,  and  in  the  flesh  were  dis- 
tributed bones,  nerves,  and  veins.43  Each  of  man's  hands 


37  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2    28,  2    (Harvey,  I,  350-351) ;    cf.  /  Clement  20; 
Pseudo-Plutarch,  Placita,  2,  29;  Theophilus,  To  Autolycus,  1,  9. 

38  irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  30,  8   (Harvey,  I,  367). 

39  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  5,  3,  2  (Harvey,  II,  326). 

40  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  7,  3   (Harvey,  I,  268). 

4i  Irenaeus,  Demonstration,  12;   Theophilus,  To  Autolycus,  2,  18. 

42  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  3,  8,  3   (Harvey,  I,  29-30) . 

43  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  5,  3,  2   (Harvey,  II,  326). 
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has  five  fingers  and  he  has  five  senses.  His  internal  or- 
gans are  also  five  in  number:  heart,  liver,  lungs,  spleen, 
and  kidneys.  The  structure  of  man  likewise  can  be  divid- 
ed into  five  parts:  the  head,  the  breast,  the  belly,  the 
thighs,  and  the  feet.44  All  of  this,  said  Irenaeus,  is  evidence 
of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

A  major  subject  of  speculation  concerned  man's  kin- 
ship with  the  unseen.  Man's  physical  side,  it  was  held, 
was  only  part  of  his  more  complete  nature.  Above  all, 
man's  relationship  with  the  invisible  was  regarded  as  of 
greater  importance  than  his  physical  being.  Beyond  mere 
physical  endowments,  man  possessed  a  nature  which 
distinguished  him  from  all  other  living  creatures.  His 
unique  ability  was  the  capacity  to  commune  with  God. 
Because  of  his  peculiar  endowment,  man  was  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  lived  on  earth. 

The  Gnostics  had  incorporated  in  their  system  the 
universally  accepted  view  that  man  has  a  dual  nature.  In 
doing  so,  they  adopted  a  mythology  concerning  man 
which  was  current  in  the  religious  thinking  of  the  ancient 
Near  East.  They,  together  with  the  Hermeticists  in  our 
period,  contrasted  the  ideal  primal  man  with  generic  man, 
the  latter  coming  from  matter.45  This  contrast  led  them 
not  only  to  an  optimistic  but  also  to  a  pessimistic  inter- 
pretation of  man. 

The  premise  of  the  pessimistic  outlook  was  that  the 
earthy  and  physical  side  of  man  was  to  be  despised.  The 
Gnostics  ruled  out  the  possibility  that  man's  imperfections 
and  shortcomings  may  be  the  result  of  his  own  wilful 
actions.  They  were  determinists,  and  they  declared  that 
moral  flaws  are  a  resultant  of  the  very  process  of  creation. 
Whereas  the  first  or  primal  man,  prototype  of  the  ideal 
man,  was  made  akin  to  the  supreme  deity  and  thereby  the 
epitome  of  all  good,  the  second  man,  was  doomed  to  an 
inferior  nature  because  of  his  defective  structure.  The 
Valentinian  system,  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  defect  in 
man,  presupposed  a  secondary  and  morally  inferior  deity, 
the  demiurge.  He  was  the  creator  of  the  material  ex- 
istence.46 


44  irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  24,  4  (Harvey,  I,  339) . 

*5  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto,  ed.  R.  P.  Casey  (London:  Christophers,  1934), 

23-24:  as  well  as  the  text  at  50:1;  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  I,  5,  5  (Harvey,  I. 

50-51). 
46  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  5,  1   (Harvey,  I,  41-43) . 
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Irenaeus,  together  with  most  of  the  Apologists,  re- 
jected the  deterministic  anthropology  of  the  Gnostics. 
It  is  true  that  the  Christian  apologetic  literature  con- 
tained the  belief  that  the  soul  suffers  from  the  taint  of 
the  body.47  But  this  was  not  Irenaeus'  view,  for  he  held 
that  the  body  and  soul  belong  together.  Briefly  stated, 
Irenaeus'  contention  was  that  the  soul  possesses  the  body 
as  water  needs  a  vessel  into  which  it  can  be  poured.48 
Such  a  view  was  to  be  found  also  in  Justin,  who  said  that 
Adam,  as  the  creation  of  God,  served  as  the  house  for  the 
implanting  of  that  which  was  from  God.49  Justin  also  re- 
garded man's  flesh  without  the  Spirit  of  God  as  dead  and 
lifeless,  lacking  the  capacity  to  possess  the  Kingdom  of 
God.50  Irenaeus  similarly  contended  that  special  relation- 
ship with  God  can  be  achieved  by  man  when  the  charis- 
matic power  of  the  spirit  has  been  bestowed  upon  him.51 
In  fact,  all  of  life  is  a  gift  from  God,  bestowed  through 
his  grace.52 

But  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Gnostics 
were  completely  pessimistic,  for  they  also  had  an  opti- 
mistic side.  This  was  expressed  in  the  view  that  generic 
material  man,  Adam,  bore  a  relationship  to  a  pre-existent 
universal  being.  Hence  man  had  an  element  of  the  divine 
image  in  him.53  Another  method  used  by  the  Gnostics  to 
demonstrate  man's  kinship  with  the  divine  was  to  trace 
the  "image  of  God"  in  many  to  a  primary  light,  which  came 
to  man  from  By  thus,  the  source  from  which  all  life 
emanated.  This  light  was  both  the  "Father  of  All,"  and 
the  first  man.54 

Irenaeus  dealt  with  the  concept  of  the  "image  and 
likeness"  in  several  different  ways.  Both  he  and  Theo- 
philus  denied  the  Platonic  doctrine  that  man  was  made  by 
inferior  beings.  Both  contended  that  man  was  a  distinctive 
product  of  God  himself.  The  very  stamp  of  the  "image  and 


17  Athenagoras,  Resurrection,  15;  Tatian,  Address,  15. 

48  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  19,  6  (Harvey,  I,  319) ;  2,  34,  1  (Harvey,  I,  381). 

49  Justin,  Dialogue,  40:1. 

50  Justin,  Dialogue,  6. 

5i  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  5,  6,  1  (Harvey,  II,  333-335) ;  5,  12,  3  (Har- 
vey, II,  351-352). 

52  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  34,  3    (Harvey,  I,  383). 

53  Valentinus  in  Clement,  Miscellanies,  2,  36,  2-4. 

54  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  1,  30,  1  (Harvey,  I,  226-228) ;  W.  Bousset,  Haupt- 
probleme  der  Gnosis,  (Goettingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ruprecht,  1917), 
167,  209;  V.  Aptowitzer,  "Arabisch-Juedische  Schoepfungstheorien," 
Hebrew  Union  College  Annual,  6  (1929)   229. 
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likeness  of  God"  distinguished  man  from  other  beings. 
The  angels,  Irenaeus  contended,  could  not  have  made  man 
because  they  could  not  impart  the  image  of  God.55  Man 
was  the  product  of  God's  own  hands.56  Any  influence 
which  God  brought  to  bear  upon  man  was  directed  toward 
the  same  end:  that  man  should  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
divine  image  and  likeness.  Man  was  related  to  God  as 
the  moon  was  to  the  sun;  like  the  moon,  he  received  the 
reflection  of  divine  glory.  The  divine  work  upon  man  was 
therefore  continuous,  and  not  datable  to  some  remote 
past  time.57 

Philo  regarded  the  phrase  "image  and  likeness"  as 
the  divine  gift  of  reason.  He  had  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  virtue  which  arises  from  the  divine  reason 
or  "logos'  within  us.  Irenaeus  also  thought  that  the 
ability  of  man  to  understand  and  to  judge  was  the  highest 
endowment  given  to  him.  Possessing  the  gift  of  reason, 
man  was  able,  like  God,  to  be  free  and  his  own  master,  so 
that  each  man  had  the  opportunity  to  decide  between 
right  or  wrong  as  well  as  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve.58 
This  was  virtually  the  Stoic  idea  of  a  rational  human 
nature.  Man,  therefore,  resembled  God  in  that  both 
possessed  freedom  to  select  among  several  different  al- 
ternate courses  of  action.59 

He  also  used  categories  cherished  by  the  Gnostics. 
He  agreed  with  the  Gnostics  that  man  is  tri-partite.  The 
perfect  man  is  the  commingling  of  flesh,  soul,  and  spirit.60 
What  Irenaeus  attempted  to  demonstrate  was  that  the 
soul  and  spirit  may  be  part  of  a  man,  but  they  are  never 
the  whole  man.  Each  part  has  its  seperate  function.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  remove  the  flesh  and  still  have  a 
man.  The  spirit  by  itself  would  be  either  the  spirit  of  a 
man  or  the  spirit  of  God.  When  the  three  parts  of  the  man 
are  united,  then  the  outpouring  of  God's  spirit  makes  man 
thrice  improved.  He  is  spiritual.  He  is  perfect.  He  is  made 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  If  the  soul  does  not 
possess  the  spirit,  man  is  animal  and  carnal.  He  possesses 


55  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  33,  4  (Harvey,  II,  259-260). 

56  irenaeus,   Heresies,  5,   28,   4    (Harvey,   II,   402-403) ;    5,    16,    1    (Har- 
vey, II,  367;  Theophilus,  To  Autolycus,  2:18 

57  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  11,  2  (Harvey,  II,  175) . 

58  Irenaeus,   Heresies,   4,   37,   1,   5    (Harvey,   II,   285-286;    289) ;    Justin, 
Apology,  28. 

59  Irenaeus,    Heresies,   4,   38,    1    (Harvey,    II,    292-293;    4,    38,    4    (Har- 
vey, II,  297) ;  4,  39,  1,  2  (Harvey,  II,  298-299) . 

60  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  5,  6,  1  (Harvey,  II,  333-334) . 
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the  image  of  God  through  his  formation,  but  he  is  with- 
out the  likeness  which  is  gained  through  the  spirit.61 

Irenaeus  thus  used  the  method  of  argument  familiar 
to  the  Gnostics,  when  he  contrasted  the  image  of  God  with 
the  likness  of  God.  The  "image"  of  God  was  said  to  con- 
sist of  man's  freedom  and  rationality,  that  which  con- 
stituted the  human  element  in  man.  The  "likness"  to  God 
was  the  possibility  of  sharing  fellowship  with  God.  This, 
then,  was  the  gift  of  supernatural  communion.  Adam's 
fall  had  destroyed  the  latter  aspect  of  man.  Therefore 
while  man  retained  the  "image"  of  God,  the  "likeness" 
had  been  removed  by  sin.62 

A  further  conclusion  was  that  man  had  abused  the 
privilege  of  his  freedom.  Why  he  did  this  could  only  be 
answered  by  God.63  Man  chose  to  do  evil  rather  than 
obediently  to  follow  the  dictates  of  divine  righteousness, 
even  though  at  the  beginning  God  had  given  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil.64 
Therefore  man  had  followed  his  own  wisdom  rather  than 
the  guidance  of  God.65  Man  was  now  a  fugitive  from  and 
a  transgressor  of  the  law,  as  well  as  an  apostate  from 
God.66  Other  results  followed  his  misuse  of  his  divine 
gift;  including  losing  his  true  rationality  and  becoming- 
subject  to  the  earth  while  pursuing  a  path  on  which  he 
was  stimulated  by  his  own  lusts.67  Hence,  although  God 
made  him  perfect  at  the  beginning,  the  human  being  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  privilege  of  possessing 
divine  perfection.  The  Spirit  of  God  within  man  was  now 
incomplete  because  of  the  imperfections  and  shortcomings 
which  man  had  introduced  into  life  as  the  product  of  his 
own  folly.68  Death  also  came  as  part  of  the  penalty  paid 
by  man.69 

But  man's  destiny  was  not  condemnation  to  a  state 
of  abject  misery;  for,  according  to  Irenaeus,  he  can  grow 


6i  Irenaeus.  Heresies,  5,  6,  1  (Harvey,  II,  333-334) . 

62  irenaeus,  Heresies,  5,  6,  1   (Harvey,  II,  333-334). 

63  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  2,  28,  7  (Harvey,  I,  356-357) . 

64  irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  39,  1,  2   (Harvey,  II,  298-299). 

65  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  4,  3    (Harvey,  II,  153-154). 

66  irenaeus,  Heresies,  5,  21,  3  (Harvey,  II,  383-384). 

67  irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  4,  3  (Harvey,  II,  153-154) ;  4,  39,  1,    2     (Harvey, 
II,  298-299) . 
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69  Irenaeus,  Heresies,  4,  39,  1,  2. 
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toward  an  approximation  of  God,  the  uncreated.70  He  can 
also  receive  the  gift  of  everlasting  life,  if  he  chooses  to 
trust  God.71  Here  Irenaeus  was  not  entirely  consistent. 
He  had  stressed  man's  own  power  and  freedom;  yet  he 
put  the  ultimate  source  of  man's  help  with  God,  so  that 
not  by  our  own  acts  are  we  saved,  but  by  the  help  of  God.72 
When  faith  has  been  grafted  into  man  by  receiving  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  is  like  a  tree,  the  quality  of  whose  fruit 
has  been  improved.73  Irenaeus  also  made  the  distinction 
between  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  body  which  is  taken 
from  the  earth  is  fleshly  and  mortal.  But  neither  soul  nor 
spirit  are  mortal,  so  that  the  soul  receives  the  indwelling 
Holy  Spirit  and  partakes  of  life  given  by  the  grace  of  God.74 

The  prime  medium  by  which  man's  revival  took  place 
was  through  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word  made  flesh.  By 
his  appearance  on  earth,  he  made  possible  the  joining 
and  uniting  of  God's  Spirit  with  what  God  had  made,  so 
that  man  was  changed  in  accordance  with  the  "image  and 
likeness"  of  God.75  The  Old  Testament  account  concern- 
ing how  man  had  been  created  in  the  image  of  God  could 
not  be  clearly  understood  because  the  Word  after  whose 
image  man  had  been  created  was  invisible.  Therefore  man 
easily  lost  the  likeness.  When  the  Word  became  flesh,  he 
confirmed  both  the  image  and  the  likeness,  since  he  bore 
his  own  image,  and  being  the  visible  Word,  he  re-estab- 
lished the  likeness  by  bringing  man  near  the  invisible 
Father.76  Because  of  the  pivotal  importance  of  the  Word 
made  flesh,  Irenaeus  was  at  issue  with  anyone  who  would 
deny  the  historicity  of  Jesus  or  who  would  question  the 
incarnation.  This  the  Gnostics  did. 

The  Gnostics  and  the  Marcionites  modified  the  New- 
Testament  record  concerning  Jesus  at  several  points,  so 
that  Jesus  as  they  conceived  him  emerged  in  strange  garb. 
The  Ophite  Gnostics  portrayed  Christ  as  the  third  man, 
the  unchangeable  light  who  was  fathered  by  the  first  and 
second  man,  and  mothered  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  first 
woman.  Jesus,  they  said,  had  another  nature  in  him,  be- 
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gotten  of  the  Virgin  through  the  agency  of  God,  and 
emerging  as  a  being  who  was  wiser,  purer,  and  more  right- 
eous than  all  other  men.  Christ  united  with  the  Sophia 
and  descended  to  Jesus.  Thereby  Jesus  Christ  was  form- 
ed; Christ  was  the  incorruptible  aeon  and  Jesus  the 
corruptible.  Jesus  was  that  which  was  crucified,  and 
Christ  raised  up  the  body  Jesus.77 

According  to  Basilides,  another  Gnostic,  Christ  was 
the  Son,  the  Nous,  sent  by  the  Father  who  could  not  be 
named.  The  function  of  the  Christ  was  to  free  the  material 
world  from  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Irenaeus  characterized 
Basilides  as  believing  that  salvation  was  for  the  soul 
alone,  not  for  the  body  which  was  by  nature  corrupt.78 
Because  Basilides  denied  the  incarnation,  he  had  an  art- 
ful dodge  for  explaining  away  the  reality  of  Christ's 
passion.  A  shift  of  persons  made  possible  Christ's  escap- 
ing the  cross.  Simon  of  Cyrene  appeared  to  be  Jesus  and 
Jesus  appeared  to  be  Simon  of  Cyrene.  Since  Christ  was 
an  incorporeal  Nous,  it  was  within  his  power  to  trans- 
figure himself  as  he  chose. 

In  Valentinian  Gnosis  also,  Jesus  was  distinguished 
from  the  Christ,  who  was  produced  when  all  the  aeons 
begged  the  Father  to  have  pity  on  the  Sophia.  In  response 
to  their  plea,  Nous  and  Aletheia  were  ordered  by  the 
Father  to  bring  forth  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their 
function  was  to  give  the  aborted  and  disordered  matter 
produced  by  Sophia  a  definite  form,  as  well  as  to  bring 
consolation  to  Sophia.  The  Soter  or  Saviour  appeared  for 
two  reasons:  first,  he  was  to  deliver  the  fallen  Sophia; 
and  second,  to  rescue  the  seas  of  light  which  had  mingled 
with  the  darkness.  Even  the  event  of  the  cross  was  reduced 
to  the  mythological:  Stauros  or  cross  served  as  an  aeon 
produced  by  the  Father  to  act  as  a  boundary  or  limit  to 
the  pleroma.79  Thus  the  Valentinian  redeemer  was  not  the 
historic  Jesus,  but  an  abstraction  produced  by  a  composite 
of  features  from  mythological  saviors. 

The  affirmation  of  orthodoxy  was  that  Christ  was 
truly  born,  had  been  truly  persecuted,  and  had  truly  died.80 
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This  was  quite  a  different  picture  from  that  painted  by 
the  Gnostics.  Their  Jesus  or  Christ  was  merely  a  spirit- 
ual savior.  He  could  not  share  in  the  lordship  of  life  be- 
cause life  in  the  world  was  base.  In  every  possible  way  he 
desired  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  world.  To  all  such 
portrayals  of  Jesus,  Irenaeus  had  a  simple  refutation. 
The  Lord,  he  said,  was  an  actual  man,  having  the  same 
physical  composition  as  all  other  men.  He  appeared  in 
flesh  with  nerves  and  bones.81 

In  conclusion,  as  we  review  Irenaeus'  conception  of 
the  universe,  we  are  immediately  aware  of  his  dependence 
upon  the  thought  patterns  current  in  his  day.  He  agreed 
with  the  basic  premises  of  his  contemporaries,  especially 
that  there  is  a  dividing  line  in  all  existence  which  separates 
the  visible  from  the  invisible.  The  important  question  for 
Irenaeus  was  not  whether  there  was  a  peril  in  so  be- 
lieving. His  basic  and  imperative  problem  was  how  man's 
understanding  of  these  two  realms  was  to  be  organized. 

Irenaeus  was  acutely  aware  of  the  safeguards  which 
had  been  inherited  by  Christianity  from  Judaism.  God  was 
so  hallowed  that  his  holiness  was  respected.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  acknowledged  that  he  was  hidden  in  the  un- 
seen. While  guarding  God's  holiness,  the  Jews  believed 
in  the  divine  intervention  in  the  visible  scene.  They  be- 
lieved it  in  such  a  way  that  integration  and  unity  were 
brought  into  life  rather  than  chaos.  As  has  been  noted 
earlier  in  this  paper,  the  cosmic  conception  developed  by 
the  Jews,  though  it  recognized  the  primacy  of  heavenly 
power,  made  the  earth  and  the  underworld  part  of  the 
structural  whole.  Irenaeus  claimed  all  this  against  the 
Gnostics  who  were  more  Hellenistic  than  Hebraic. 

From  the  various  available  Hellenistic  world  views, 
the  Gnostics  chose  that  which  emerged  from  popular  re- 
ligion. The  versatility  of  this  particular  approach  was 
their  undoing.  Lack  of  organizing  concepts,  except  through 
a  cultus,  made  a  hogepodge  of  efforts  toward  a  systematic 
belief.  Although  one  finds  in  Irenaeus  only  the  slightest 
touches  of  objectivity,  they  are  there  to  a  greater  degree 
than  among  his  opponents,  the  Gnostics.  While  Irenaeus 
knew  some  of  the  received  data  concerning  the  natural 
realm,  he  mainly  employed  conclusions  from  "a  priori" 
reasoning  current  in  his  day.  Stoic  optimism  had  come  to 
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him  largely  via  the  apologists,  yet  the  contact  was  suf- 
ficient to  convince  Irenaeus  of  order  and  harmony  in  the 
universe.  Stoicism  colored  not  only  Irenaeus'  view  of 
nature.  It  influenced  his  anthropology  and  was  com- 
bined with  biblical  concepts  to  give  him  a  dimension  of 
hope.  Basically  man  is  a  reasoning  being  and  futhermore 
he  is  capable  of  communion  with  God. 

Under  the  influence  of  Hebraic  explanations  of  ori- 
gins, Irenaeus  admitted  that  man  had  sinned,  and  there- 
by he  had  lost  his  innocence  and  his  glory.  Yet  man  has 
possibilities.  He  is  not  abjectly  lost  because  of  a  defective 
nature,  although  he  cannot  rescue  himself  by  his  own  pow- 
ers. Man's  problem  was  resolved  by  the  coming  of  the 
Word,  Jesus  Christ.  One  fact  about  his  coming  was  of 
vital  importance  in  Irenaeus'  case.  Jesus,  he  said,  was  a 
creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  a  product  of  the  material 
existence  which  the  Gnostics  so  despised.  Jesus,  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  Irenaeus'  faith,  was  a  refutation  of  the 
Gnostic  view  of  the  universe  through  his  appearing  on 
earth  and  sharing  man's  lot.  The  creation  must  be  under- 
stood ultimately  in  light  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  made 
flesh,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 


The  Russo-German  Non-Aggression  Pact 

of  1939 

by  Kenneth  F.  Mailloux 


If  charted  on  a  graph,  diplomatic  relations  between 
Nazi  Germany  and  Soviet  Russia  during  the  critical  five 
years  from  1936  to  1941  would  show  a  curve  rising  from 
the  low  of  1936  to  the  high  of  1939,  and  then  quickly  drop- 
ping to  the  new  low  of  1941  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-German  phase  of  World  War  II.  This  paper  out- 
lines the  negotiations  of  1939  which  brought  about  a 
"normalization"  of  Russo-German  relations. 

At  the  eighteenth  Party  Congress  early  in  1939, 
Stalin  said,  "Do  not  let  the  country  be  drawn  into  con- 
flict by  war  provocateurs  who  want  us  to  pull  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."1  It  was  obvious  that  by  provo- 
cateurs he  meant  England  and  France.  This  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  warnings  Stalin  was  to  give  the 
West  that  Russia  and  Germany  had  common  interests 
and  might  become  very  friendly  in  the  future.  Yet  his 
words  were  misunderstood  not  only  in  London  and  Paris, 
but  even  (as  later  events  showed)  in  Berlin. 

A  much  more  overt  act  leading  to  a  Russo-German 
alliance  took  place  as  a  result  of  Czechoslovakia's  incor- 
poration into  the  German  Reich  in  mid-March,  1939. 
Russia  had  munitions  contracts  with  the  Czech  govern- 
ment, and  naturally  wondered  what  was  to  become  of 
them  now  that  the  Skoda  Works  had  become  a  German 
arsenal.  On  April  17,  Russian  Ambassador  Merekalov  visit- 
ed Weizsacker,  State  Secretary  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  to  discuss  these  contracts.  It  was  his  first  visit 
since  assuming  the  post  one  year  before.  During  the  in- 
terview, Merekalov  intimated  that  the  fulfilling  of  the 
contracts  would  serve  as  a  test  of  Germany's  recent  state- 
ments about  her  desire  to  expand  her  economic  relations 
with  Russia. 

Weizsacker  expressed  bewilderment  at  Russia's  am- 
biguous position;  Russia's  press  was  becoming  less  anti- 
German,  she  was  willing  to  test  German  overtures  for  an 
expansion  of  trade  relations,  but  at  the  same  time  she  was 
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bargaining  with  France  and  England.  To  Weizsacker's 
questions,  Merekalov  replied  meaningfully,  "There  exists 
for  Russia  no  reason  why  she  should  not  live  with  [Ger- 
many]. .  .  on  a  normal  footing.  And  from  normal  the  re- 
lations might  become  better  and  better."2  This  was  Rus- 
sia's first  obvious  move  toward  Russo-German  rapproche- 
ment. 

The  next  came  on  May  4,  1939.  At  the  May  Day  par- 
ade, Foreign  Commissar  Litvinov  had  appeared  next  to 
Stalin  on  the  reviewing  stand  in  Red  Square,  but  three 
days  later,  while  still  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  with 
the  British  delegation,  he  was  suddenly  dismissed  without 
explanation.  The  "  .  .  eminent  Jew,  the  target  of  German 
antagonism,  was  flung  aside  for  the  time  being  like  a 
broken  tool,  and  without  being  allowed  a  word  of  explana- 
tion, was  bundled  off  the  world  stage  to  obscurity,  a  pit- 
tance, and  police  supervision."3  Molotov,  a  close  confederate 
of  Stalin,  and  supposedly  always  favorable  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  Hitler,  took  Litvinov's  place.  Ironically,  just 
two  years  before,  Tukhachevsky  and  thousands  of  others 
had  been  liquidated  for  the  "treason"  of  pro-Germanism. 

By  May  5,  Germany  had  agreed  to  carry  out  the 
Soviet  supply  contracts  with  the  Skoda  Works.  Russia 
expressed  gratification,  and  stressed  the  fact  ".  .  .  that 
for  the  Soviet  Government  the  material  side  of  the  quest- 
ion was  not  of  as  great  importance  as  the  question  of 
principle."4 

Russia  was  drawing  Germany  on.  She  sounded  out 
the  Germans  to  learn  whether  the  appointment  of  Molo- 
tov "...  would  cause  a  change  in  [Germany's]  .  .  .  position 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,"5  and  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  more  favorable  attitude  of  the  German  press  was  to 
be  permanent.  And  to  calm  German  fears  that  an  Anglo- 
Russian  Alliance  would  come  to  pass,  Russia  stated,  ".  .  . 
under  the  present  circumstances  the  result  desired  by 
England  would  hardly  be  achieved."6 

Germany  now  took  the  initiative,  and  announced  she 
was  prepared  to  send  Dr.  Schnurre,  head  of  the  Eastern 
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European  and  Baltic  Section  of  the  Commercial  Policy 
Division  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  to  Moscow,  to 
carry  on  economic  negotiations.  Russia's  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs  replied  somewhat  cryptically,  "The  Soviet 
Government  could  only  agree  to  a  resumption  of  the 
negotiations  if  the  necessary  'political  bases'  for  them  had 
been  constructed."7  Germany  seemed  to  feel  that  putting 
establishment  of  political  bases  before  economic  negoti- 
ations was  a  case  of  the  cart  before  the  horse,  and  tried  to 
make  Russia  clarify  her  position.  When  no  clarification 
was  forthcoming,  Germany  waited,  making  it  clear  that 
she  would  talk  politics  if  Russia  would  drop  the  promotion 
of  world  revolution  from  her  foreign  policy. 

Then,  on  June  15,  Russia  reopened  negotiations  by 
requesting  permission  to  continue  the  Soviet  Russian  com- 
mercial agency  in  Prague.  Germany  declined  to  discuss 
the  request  until  Russia  should  clarify  her  position  toward 
the  policy  of  encirclement  which  Britain  was  directing 
against  Germany.  Germany  felt  that  Russa  seemed  "... 
to  be  inclined  actively  to  support  the  British  policy  of 
encirclement.  .  .  "8  and  said  that  if  Molotox  had  meant, 
in  his  statement  of  May  20,  that  politics  and  economics 
could  not  be  entirely  divorced,  Germany  now  agreed  with 
Russia.  In  short,  Germany  made  it  clear  that  before  she 
would  discuss  Russo-German  economic  relations  and  the 
question  of  the  Soviet  agency  in  Prague,  Russia  must 
discuss  her  political  relations  with  England. 

Next,  since  direct  negotiations  seemed  at  a  standstill, 
Russia  approached  the  problem  circuitously.  On  June  15, 
the  Soviet  Russian  Charge,  Astakhov,  called  on  the  Bul- 
garian minister  uninvited,  and  delivered  opinions  which 
could  have  been  important  only  to  the  German  govern- 
ment. Obviously  intending  that  the  Bulgarian  minister 
relay  the  information,  Astakhov  stated  his  country's  posi- 
tion in  world  affairs.  Russia,  he  intimated,  was  offered 
three  choices:  conclusion  of  a  pact  with  England  and 
France,  or  a  further  dilatory  treatment  of  negotiations, 
or  a  rapprochement  with  Germany.  The  last  possibility 
"...  with  which  ideological  considerations  would  not  have 
to  become  involved,  was  closest  to  the  desires  of  the  Soviet 
Union."9  Moreover,  Astakhov  continued  that  although 
Russia  feared  a  German  attack  through  the  Baltic  coun- 
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tries  or  Rumania,  "If  Germany  would  declare  that  she 
would  not  attack  the  Soviet  Union  or  that  she  would 
conclude  a  non-aggression  pact  with  her,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  probably  refrain  from  concluding  a  treaty  with 
England."10  The  Charge  went  on  to  say,  however,  that 
"Several  circumstances  also  spoke  for  the  second  pos- 
sibility, namely  to  continue  to  conduct  negotiations  with 
England  in  a  dilatory  manner.  In  this  case  the  Soviet 
Union  would  continue  to  have  a  free  hand  in  any  conflict 
that  might  break  out."11  The  Russians  saw  that  fence- 
sitting,  while  awkward,  might  prove  the  most  comfortable 
position  in  the  long  wait. 

On  June  28,  German  Ambassador  Schulenburg  re- 
turned to  the  old  problem  of  what  Molotov  meant  by 
"construction  of  political  bases."  Molotov,  avoiding  the 
question,  suggested  that  Germany  outline  acceptable 
bases  for  a  commercial  negotiation.  Only  then,  Molotov 
continued,  would  Schnurre's  proposed  trip  to  Moscow 
".  .  .  perhaps  prove  useful."12  Molotov  made  no  further 
mention  of  the  need  for  prior  creation  of  political  bases. 

On  July  26,  the  Soviet  Charge  Astakhov;  Barbarin, 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  trade  mission;  and  Schnurre  talked 
over  the  problems  besetting  Russo-German  rapproche- 
ment at  a  little  dinner  party  in  Moscow.  Schnurre  visual- 
ized two  stages  by  which  the  "normalization"  of  Russo- 
German  relations  might  grow:  first,  collaboration  in 
economic  affairs,  second,  the  re-establishment  of  good 
political  relations  either  by  a  return  to  the  Berlin  Treaty 
of  Friendship  and  Neutrality  of  1926  or  by  a  new  arrange- 
men  which  would  take  into  account  the  vital  political 
interests  of  both  parties. 

Schnurre  admitted  there  were  differences  in  Weltan- 
schauung between  Germany  and  Russia,  but  noted  that 
their  ideologies  had  a  negative  bond  in  their  common 
opposition  to  the  capitalist  democracies.  Astakhov  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  more  to  the  interest  of  Russia  to  join 
with  Germany,  but  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
sure  she  could  trust  Germany,  and  that  Russia  felt  men- 
aced by  Nazi  foreign  policy,  especially  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact.  Schnurre  insisted  that  in  reality  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  was  directed  against  England.  He  imagined  "...  a 
far-reaching  compromise  of  mutual  interests  with  due 
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consideration  for  the  problems  which  were  vital  to  Russia. 
However,  this  possibility  was  barred  the  moment  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  signing  a  treaty,  sided  with  England  a- 
gainst  Germany."13 

Schnurre  continued  that  Russia  must  show  her  sin- 
cerity by  dropping  negotiations  with  England.  England, 
he  said,  could  offer  Russia  only  war  and  German  hostili- 
ty. Germany  could  offer  peace  and  recognition  of  Russian 
interests.  (Germany,  the  bitter  opponent  of  Communism 
in  the  past,  had  now  changed  its  opinion  of  Russian 
Bolshevism.  The  Nazis  had  all  but  annihilated  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Germany,  and  no  longer  feared  it.  They 
could  now  afford  to  say  that  the  "...  amalgamation  of 
Bolshevism  with  the  national  history  of  Russia,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  glorification  of  great  Russian  men 
and  deeds,  had  really  changed  the  international  face  of 
Bolshevism.  .  .  particularly  since  Stalin  had  postponed 
world  revolution  indefinitely.")14 

It  was  apparent,  however,  that  Russia  had  decided  to 
follow  Astakhov's  "second  possibility"  of  delaying  tactics 
toward  both  England  and  Germany.  She  had  not  yet 
decided  which  alliance  could  offer  her  the  most.  Germany, 
however,  was  ready  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning 
the  division  of  Poland  and  recognition  of  Russian  interests 
in  the  Baltic  region,  and  on  July  29,  broached  these  sub- 
jects. By  August  3,  Germany  was  promising  ".  .  .  to  speak 
quite  concretely  concerning  problems  of  possible  interest 
to  the  Soviet  Union."15 

Germany  continued  to  woo  Russia,  dropping  gentle 
hints  that  Russia  would  profit  by  agreement  on  Poland, 
and  that  Germany  was  quite  different  from  the  demo- 
cratic powers  in  international  affairs,  since  Germany  was 
"...  accustomed  to  building  on  solid  ground,  and  did  not 
need  to  pay  heed  to  vacillating  public  opinion,  and  did 
not  desire  any  sensations."16 

Germany's  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  period 
shows  that  Russia  did  not  trust  Germany,  and  with  some 
reason,  since  Germany  had  sponsored  the  aggressive 
attitude  of  Japan  by  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  and  had 
refused  to  participate  in  any  international   conference 
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with  her.  Germany  realized  this,  and  was  prepared  to  make 
special  concessions.  The  German  ambassador  admitted 
that  it  would  take  "...  considerable  effort  on  our  part 
to  cause  the  Soviet  Government  to  swing  about."17 

But  Germany  had  been  right  in  offering  a  solution  to 
the  problem  of  Poland;  Russia  became  more  and  more 
"communicative  and  amiable"18  as  the  crisis  developed. 
It  was  obvious  that  Germany  and  Poland  would  soon 
clash,  and  that  shortly  thereafter  Germans  would  be  on 
the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and  would  probably  overrun  the 
Baltic  countries.  How  soothing  were  the  words  of  Dr. 
Schnurre:  "If  the  motive  behind  the  negotiations  con- 
ducted by  Moscow  with  England  was  the  feeling  of  being 
threatened  by  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  German-Polish 
conflict,  we  for  our  part  were  prepared  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  every  assurance  desired,  which  would  surely  carry 
more  weight  than  support  by  England,  which  could  never 
become  effective  in  Eastern  Europe."19 

Astakhov  was  ".  .  .  keenly  interested."20  In  fact,  he 
informed  the  German  Counselor  of  Legation  that  "The 
negotiations  with  England  had  been  entered  upon  with- 
out much  enthusiasm. . .  [Russia]  had  to  conduct  them.  .  . 
to  protect.  .  .  [herself]  against  the  German  threat  and 
had  to  accept  assistance  wherever  it  was  offered.  To  be 
sure  the  situation  has  changed  since  the  conversations 
with  Germany  had  started."21 

By  August  14,  Russia  was  ready  to  begin  actual  nego- 
tiations. She  agreed  to  discuss  groups  of  questions,  in- 
cluding the  pending  economic  negotiations,  propaganda, 
cultural  collaboration,  German-Soviet  political  agreements, 
and  of  course,  Poland.  Also  on  August  14,  Germany  an- 
nounced that  she  was  prepared  to  send  Reich  Foreign 
Minister  von  Ribbentrop  to  Moscow  to  present  the  Fuhrer's 
views  to  Stalin.  Von  Ribbentrop  proclaimed  at  this  time, 
"German-Soviet  policy  today  has  come  to  an  historic  turn- 
ing point."22 

During  these  meetings,  Russia  posed  two  major 
questions:  Would  Germany  be  willing  to  influence  Japan 


n  Ibid.,  p.  41 

is  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

20  ibid. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

22  ibid.,  p.  50. 
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on  Russia's  behalf?  Was  Germany  interested  in  signing 
a  non-aggression  pact?  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first 
to  mention  a  non-aggression  pact  directly.  By  August 
16,  Germany  had  agreed  to  both  requests;  she  hoped  for 
a  non-aggression  pact  lasting  twenty-five  years,  and  pro- 
mised to  use  her  good  offices  to  influence  Japan.  The 
speed  with  which  she  met  Russia's  desires  indicated  Ger- 
many's increasing  apprehension  about  her  relations  with 
Poland.  She  wanted  to  move  on  that  front,  but  first 
she  must  have  "...  rapid  clarification  of  German-Russian 
relations."23 

Aware  of  that  need,  Russia  again  stalled  for  time  by 
switching  from  the  position  that  political  bases  must 
precede  economic  negotiations  to  the  opposite  viewpoint 
that  economic  agreements  must  precede  political.  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  was  willing  to  send  a  plenipo- 
tentiary minister  to  Russia  to  facilitate  negotiations, 
since  "German-Polish  relations  were  becoming  more  acute 
from  day  to  day."24 

Despite  Germany's  desire  for  haste,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it,  she  followed  Russia's  lead,  and  on  August  19, 
a  trade  agreement  was  signed.  Russia  was  to  receive  from 
Germany  machine  tools,  optical  supplies,  armor  plate  and 
other  materials  of  war,  and  was  to  ship  to  Germany 
lumber,  cotton,  feed  grain,  oil  cake,  phosphate,  platinum, 
raw  furs,  and  petroleum.  Now  Hitler  would  not  need  to 
fear  an  English  blockade. 

On  August  19,  a  Soviet  non-aggression  pact  draft  was 
transmitted  to  the  German  Foreign  Office,  suggesting 
a  treaty  to  last  for  a  five-year  period,  and  to  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  special  protocol.  The  next  day,  Germany  accepted 
the  draft,  urging  haste,  since  "the  tension  between  Ger- 
many and  Poland  has  become  intolerable."25  On  the 
twenty-first,  Stalin  agreed  that  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
von  Ribbentrop  might  come  to  Mocow  on  August  23,  to 
negotiate.  On  the  same  day  that  Von  Ribbentrop  arrived, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Germany  concluded  a  treaty  of  non- 
aggression.  It  was  very  similar  to  the  draft  of  August  19, 
except  that  it  was  to  run  for  ten  years,  instead  of  the 
five  first  proposed. 

But   a    secret   additional   protocol   made   the   more 
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significant  part  of  the  treaty.  First,  it  provided  for  the 
recognition  of  respective  spheres  of  influence  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  these  spheres 
was  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of  Lithuania.  Second, 
it  provided  that  if  Poland  were  territorially  and  politically 
rearranged  into  Russan  and  German  spheres  of  influence, 
they  should  be  bounded  by  the  Narew,  Vistula  and  San 
rivers.  Third,  it  provided  that  Germany  declare  her  politi- 
cal disinterestedness  in  Bessarabia.26 

During  the  discussions  which  led  to  the  signing  of 
the  treaty,  Russia  reiterated  that  Japanese  provocatons 
on  her  eastern  border  would  have  to  stop.  Now,  merely 
by  signing  the  treaty,  Germany  was  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  on  Japan.  Japanese  apprehension  was  expressed 
by  Oshima  the  day  before,  when  he  said  tht  he  looked 
".  .  .  for  a  certain  shock  in  Japan.  .  .  "27  if  the  treaty  were 
signed,  and  expressed  fear  that  "If  Russia  were  relieved 
of  anxiety  in  Europe,  she  would  strengthen  her  Eastern 
Asiatic  front,  and  put  new  life  into  the  Chinese  War."28 

Russia  had  also  expressed  apprehension  as  to  the 
extent  of  Mussolini's  ambitions.  Did  "...  not  Italy  have 
aspirations  beyond  the  annexation  of  Albania — perhaps 
Greek  territory?"29  Germany  assured  Russia  that  Italy 
wanted  Albania  for  "strategic  reasons"  only,  and  that 
Italy  approved  of  the  normalization  of  Russo-German 
relations.30 

During  the  discussions,  both  Germany  and  Russia 
lamented  the  failure  of  their  unilateral  negotiations  to 
insure  friendly  relations  with  Turkey.  They  deplored  the 
English  policy  of  exchanging  money  for  Turkish  friend- 
ship, and  agreed  that  they  should  continue  to  work  on 
this  problem  in  the  future. 

It  was  late  at  night  on  August  23  when  the  dis- 
cussions concluded  and  the  Non- Aggression  Pact  was  sign- 
ed. The  tensions  that  had  been  building  in  Germany  re- 
laxed somewhat.  No  one  could  anticipate  that  the  Pact, 
designed  to  hold  for  ten  years,  would  not  last  two. 


26  ibid.,  p.  157. 

27  ibid.,  p.  70. 
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II 

Later,  Molotov,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britian,  justified  the  Non- Aggression 
Pact  of  1939  with  the  statement  that,  "When  the  Ger- 
man Government  expressed  a  desire  to  improve  political 
relations  as  well  [as  economic  relations]  .  .  .  the  Soviet 
Government  had  no  grounds  for  refusing.  .  .  x"  Stalin, 
on  looking  back,  said,  "Non-aggression  pacts  are  pacts  of 
peace  between  two  states.  It  was  such  a  pact  that  Ger- 
many proposed  to  us  in  1939.  Could  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment have  declined  such  a  proposal?"2 

Evidence  disputes  the  assertions  of  both  Molotov  and 
Stalin.  On  April  15,  just  two  days  before  Merekalov  visit- 
ed Weizsacker  to  discuss  the  Skoda  contracts,  the  British 
ambassador  had  begun  talks  with  Litvinov  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  Russia  to  underwrite  England's  guarantees 
to  Poland  and  Rumania.  And  on  the  sixteenth,  Russia 
herself  had  proposed  a  triple  alliance  of  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  to  guarantee  the  states  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  while  carrying  on  these 
negotiations  that  Russia  initiated  the  talks  with  Ger- 
many, and  suggested  that  Russo-German  relations  could 
became  "better  and  better." 

Clearly,  Russia  was  playing  an  opportunist's  game 
with  all.  It  was  Russia,  not  Germany,  who  first  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  improve  their  political  relations. 
Russia,  not  Germany,  suggested  a  non-aggression  pact 
on  June  15  and  August  15.  It  appears  that  Russia  de- 
sired to  join  Germany,  and  used  her  negotiations  with 
England  and  France  to  force  the  most  favorable  treaty 
possible  from  Hitler. 

What  can  we  say  of  Russia's  motives?  One  may  only 
try  to  deduce  them  in  the  light  of  her  later  accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps  she  saw  that  an  agreement  on  the  division 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  would  deflect  the  thrust 
of  Germany  to  the  West.  This  would  serve  a  three-fold 
purpose:  Russia  would  gain  time  to  strengthen  her  war 
machine;  Germany's  strength  would  be  dissipated  in  the 
West;  and  Russia  would  have  a  chance  to  push  her  fron- 
tiers west  as  far  as  Lithuania,  the  Baltic  and  the  middle 
of  Poland,  thus  achieving  her  "Manifest  Destiny."  Her 


i     V.  A.  Yakhontoff,   U.  S.  S.  R.  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:   Coward- 
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policy  towards  Germany  was  extremely  selfish  and  realistic. 

And  Germany's  policy  was  just  as  selfish  and  realis- 
tic. Hitler  did  not  "...  bow  before  the  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  .  .  "3  at  least  not  in  the  short  run.  By  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  Russia,  Germany  forced  Japan  to 
state  her  position  clearly.  Hitler  had  written  Mussolini 
that  Germany  might  have  concluded  a  definite  alliance 
against  Russia  with  Japan,  but  that  Japan  could  not  be 
forced  to  undertake  "definite  obligations  against  England 
.  .  .  .  "4  The  conclusion  of  the  Non- Aggression  Pact  of  1939 
forced  Japan  to  undertake  such  obligations,  and  was  thus 
a  means  of  offsetting  British  interference  in  Poland  and 
elsewhere.  Furthermore,  the  attitude  of  Rumania  toward 
the  coming  territorial  rearrangements  in  Eastern  Europe 
had  worried  Germany.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  Pact, 
Hitler  could  declare  to  Mussolini,  "...  Rumania  is  no 
longer  in  a  situation  to  take  part  in  a  conflict  against 
the  Axis."5 

Turkey's  position  influenced  Hitler,  too.  After  August 
23,  he  boasted  that  "Even  Turkey  under  these  circum- 
stances can  only  envisage  a  revision  of  her  previous  po- 
sition."6 Mussolini  agreed  that  "A  new  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Turkey  would  upset  all  the  strategic  plans  of  the 
French  and  English  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean."7  The 
Non-Aggression  Pact  also  gave  Hitler  freedom  to  settle 
his  most  pressing  problem,  Poland,  without  running  head 
on  into  Russia. 

But  what  about  Russia's  negotiations  with  England 
and  France?  What  was  there  in  the  Western  proposals 
which  made  them  unacceptable  to  Russia,  and  why  could 
these  powers  reach  no  agreement?  Russia's  main  objection 
to  a  guarantee  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  was  that 
she  would  have  to  promise  to  implement  the  "...  flimsy 
British  network  of  guarantees  in  Eastern  Europe."8 
Russia  would  have  had  to  put  three  hundred  divisions  on 
her  front,  while  France  was  prepared  to  mobilize  only  one 
hundred,  and  England,  who  had  made  the  guarantees  to 
Poland  and  Rumania  without  consulting  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  willing  to  send  only  two  divisions  then  and  two  more 
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later.  Stalin  concurred  with  Von  Ribbentrop  that  "Eng- 
land was  weak  and  wanted  to  let  others  fight  for  its  pre- 
sumptuous claim  to  world  domination."9 

The  main  objection  of  England  and  France  to  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  stemmed 
from  fears  lest  such  an  alliance  anger  possible  allies. 
Reuter's  News  Agency  reported  officially,  "Interested 
powers  look  askance  at  collaboration  with  Russia.  They 
feel  that  such  collaboration  will  result  in  the  adherence 
of  more  powers  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact!"10  Portugal 
threatened  to  oppose  England  in  the  event  of  an  Anglo- 
Soviet  military  alliance.  Spain  now  joined  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact. 

But  the  most  vehement  objection  to  a  triple  alliance 
among  France,  Britain  and  Russia  came  from  the  powers 
that  were  to  be  guaranteed.  Finland  and  Esthonia  even 
asserted  that  they  would  consider  a  guarantee  extended 
to  them  without  their  assent  to  be  an  act  of  aggression.11 
Instead  of  agreeing  to  be  guaranteed,  Latvia  and  Esthonia 
signed  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany.  Poland, 
Rumania  and  Finland  dreaded  German  aggression  and 
Russian  rescue  equally.  Churchill  said  that  the  Polish 
attitude  was,  "With  the  Germans  we  risk  losing  our  liber- 
ty; with  the  Russians  our  soul,"12  and  that  it  was  this 
".  .  .  hideous  choice  that  paralysed  British  and  French 
policy."13 

The  inadequacy  of  British  and  French  diplomacy  at 
this  time  was  a  source  of  further  complications.  When 
the  British  govrnment  decided  to  send  a  special  envoy 
to  Moscow,  in  renewed  effort  to  come  to  agreement  with 
Russia,  Anthony  Eden  had  volunteered  for  the  task.  Eden's 
offer  was  declined,  and  Strang,  a  minor  official  in  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  was  chosen  for  the  trip.  The  dis- 
patch of  so  subordinate  an  official  offended  the  Russians, 
especially  since  England's  prime  minister  had  negotiated 
directly  with  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Furthermore,  the 
members  of  the  British  military  mission  dispatched  to 
Moscow   in    early    August,    1939,    possessed    no    written 
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authority  to  negotiate.  14  Definitely,  England  and  France 
were  ".  .  .  trifling  with  a  grave  situation.15 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  and  discuss  the  Russo-Ger- 
man  Non-Aggression  Pact  of  1939  suffers  by  the  fact  that 
Russian  Foreign  Office  documents  which  might  illuminate 
the  problems  are  unavailable.  But  one  fact  seems  indis- 
putable, and  that  is  that  Russia  took  the  initiative,  all 
prostestations  of  Molotov  and  Stalin  notwithstanding, 
and  the  early  negotiations  resulted  in  a  Pact.  A  year 
after  its  signing,  Hitler  expressed  second  thoughts  on  it. 
He  said,  "Only  once  have  I  allied  myself  with  the  devil — 
with  Stalin — when  I  signed  the  agreement  with  him  in 
August,  1939  ...  All  the  world  will  forgive  me  when  I 
bring  Stalin  back  in  chains  to  Berlin."16 


14  Ibid.  p.  391. 
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